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One Queen Triumphant 



CHAPTER I 

THE NUT-BROWN MAID 

Queen Elizabeth sat in the garden by the River. 
Walsingham stooped on her left. A slender and tall 
girl in white stood before them and sang. Many 
courtiers were listening. On my right the placid 
Thames wandered. The shadows of the reeds were 
like ribands in the clear stream flushed by the sunset. 
On my left the red walls of Hampton Court had a 
deepened tint. The garden was shining with multi- 
tudinous roses. All was as quiet as if the day was a 
Sabbath. 

The girl was a stranger to me. Yet I found her 
face welcome as if she was a friend. A bright sim- 
plicity made her seem out of place in that sumptuous 
gathering. As she sang " The Nut-brown Maid," 
her dark eyes met mine confidently and her serene 
voice filled me with peace. 

'' Though it be sung 
Of old and young 

That I should be to blame^ 
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Theirs be the charge 
That speak so large 

In hurting of my name ; 
For I will prove 
That faithful love 

It is devoid of shame, ^^ 

Thus she sang happily, and that melody blended 
with a far chiming of bells and the sighs of the wind 
that fondled the reeds and cast a silver net on the 
water. My heart was lit by those innocent eyes and 
uplifted by an indefinite hope. So when I was 
approaching Virginia the fragrance of flowers was 
wafted to. me before land was in sight. I turned 
away, humming the ballad, — 

" And sure all those 
That do not so 

True lovers are they none^ 
For in my mind^ 
Of all mankind 

I love but you alone** 

Going up to my room, I found one of my servants 
awaiting me. A stranger, he said, had looked for 
me. " The gentleman would not give me his name," 
he went on. ^^ He was clothed in black, dark tall 
and bearded, with a long and proud face." 

" Has he left the Palace ? " I asked. 

" Yes, riding towards London," said he. 

While I was changing my clothes I wondered who 
the girl was. ^^ Some new Maid of Honour," said I 
to myself. As soon as I was dressed in appropriate 
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finery I went down and saw the Queen coming in ; 
so I joined her train. We went up to the West 
Gallery and fell into groups by the windows. Being 
pestered by a garrulous lady, I escaped from her and 
came on the Queen. Before I had time to draw 
back, her masterful eyes beckoned me. There she 
sat rigidly, clad in black velvet enlivened by a neck- 
lace of pearls and a jewelled gold belt and a rufF and 
wristbands of lace. The big window glittered behind 
her. A fading gleam dwelt on the ruddy gold of her 
hair. On her right stood the young girl. 

^ Here is Master GifFord," the Queen said in that 
deep masculine voice of hers. 

As I knelt, the girl turned to me with a glance of 
alarm ; but then she looked trustful. The Queen's 
piercing eyes softened, as she leant back, clasping her 
long delicate hands. 

^^ Child, this one is harmless," she said. ^^ This is 
Captain George GifFord, a daring adventurer in tropi- 
cal waters, but innocuous where ladies assemble. 
You are afraid of his brother?" — Turning to me, 
she asked, " Have you seen him ? " 

" Not for fifteen years. Madam," said I. 

" Where have you been lately ? " 

"In St. John's Wood for the last fortnight," I 
answered. 

" Indeed ? " she said sternly. " And to-day ? " 

" Riding alone." 

" Look you, child," she said to the girl, " here is 
a mournful example of the witchcraft of Indians. An 
English soldier was wrecked on their coast : now 
one of their chiefs has come to Court in his stead, 
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and stalks grimly and despises our pleasures. What 
was that outlandish place called ? " she went on, 
glancing at me. 

" Wingandacoa," said I, "but it is now named 
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irgmia. 

" Some foolish servant of mine christened it thus. 
You are returning to it ? " 

" Yes, Madam : I only wait for my comrades. I 
hope to be back here in time to sail as Master 
Ralegh's Vice-Admiral when he seeks Eldorado." 

" Hearts of gold seeking the Golden City ! " she 
said. " I cannot spare him yet. It is unfortunate 
that my subjects are eager to escape from my 
tyranny." 

" No, but to serve your Grace." 

" I wish all could come back," she said. *' Many 
brave gentlemen find burial in the depths of the sea y 
but they are remembered as if they were embraced by 
the soil of their loved mother-country. Tell Mistress 
Winifred Cameron how you sailed round the world 
with Drake and loved the savage Americans and 
tackled the high galleons of Spain. Arriving from a 
convent in PVance, she has no friends among us : 
neither do I wish her to have any but you. Because 
she may need one, I dedicate your sword to her ser- 
vice." As the girl held out her hand, I kissed it and 
rose. The Queen went on, watching her, *' There 
is no need to tell you the histoiy of Hampton, for you 
seem to have mastered it." 

" Mother Monica told me — " said Mistress Win- 
ifred. 

"Who was she? " the Queen broke in. 
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^ One of the nuns at Soissons. I used to talk 
English with her," said Mistress Winifred. 

" She taught you that ballad ? " 

^^ Yes, Madam, and many old Scottish songs." 

" Did she speak of the Queen of Scots ? " 

" Seldom. Yet the history of these islands was her 
favourite theme." 

" A noble one," the Queen said. *' Well, what 
did she say of this house ? " 

" She told me how it was built by Cardinal Wolsey 
for his pleasure, and how he fell in disfavour and sur- 
rendered it to the King to propitiate — " 

" You mean how the Cardinal offered it as a 
modest gift and my royal father was too kind to re- 
fuse it. It witnessed many proud revels in the Car- 
dinal's time. Splendid ambassadors cringed to him 
here when he ruled England. It has seen other 
things," the Queen went on, as she rose. " A tiny 
girl was its Sovereign. That garden was her king- 
dom. There she walked, flattered by obsequious 
courtiers. Sometimes her realm was invaded by a 
loud and gigantic man whose rough playfulness was 
not to her mind, as he tossed her or made her sit on his 
shoulder. Sometimes a merry and beautiful lady petted 
her with indifferent and unfamiliar caresses. Suddenly 
the child was dethroned. The men and women sur- 
rounding her grew cold and unmannerly. None heeded 
her wishes or her infantile wrath. Many a day she 
walked alone on that terrace while her proud little heart 
ached with resentment. In her bed at night she would 
sob, biting the pillow and shedding passionate tears. 
None saw her weep or heard her complain of her fall." 
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" Poor little child ! " said Mistress Winifred. 
" What was her name ? " 

" Elizabeth," the Queen answered. " That was 
fifty years ago. Here too she lived when she was 
old enough to conniprehend she had inherited disgrace 
and injustice. A time came when she was a prisoner 
in yonder gate-house, and watched the slow Thames 
pass to London and looked to be borne by it to the 
Block in the Tower." As she turned back, her nar- 
row and small face seemed soft ; her red cheeks and 
her imperious grey eyes were veiled by the twilight. 
'' Recall these things, Winifred," she said in her ha- 
bitual tone of grave mockery, " when you are tempted 
to think England is governed by a heartless and false 
tyrant, as Mother Monica told you," 

^^ She said your Grace was much to be pitied," said 
Mistress Winifred softly. 

" Like all mankind," said the Queen, " and per- 
haps not merely in youth. A Crown is a thing glori- 
ous to see ; but I can only compare it to a drug that 
a physician perfumes with aromatical savours. Now 
I must toil, leaving you to essay your witchcraft in 
an endeavour to subjugate this Wild Man of the 
Woods. You must not look for sweet words from 
him, for he is one of the few here that have never 
taken occasion to compliment my singular loveliness. 
I like him none the better for that ; but I trust him 
the more. Here comes Master Secretary." 

Turning, I saw Walsingham pause, stroking his 
beard while his left hand clutched his right elbow. 

" Have you the letter ? " asked the Queen eagerly. 

^^ I have one. Madam," he said, as he approached 
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her and knelt, ^^ but it is not sufficient. I attend her 
very heart at the next." 

" Come," she said curtly. As she went down the 
long gallery with a quick resolute step, he slunk at her 
side. Chilled by his dreary ominous face, I turned back 
and forgot it, as I saw Mistress Winifred watching me 
with a bright gravity mindful of conventual stillness. 



" I have heard of you often," said Mistress Wini- 
fred gently. 

" Did Mother Monica tell you of me ? " I asked, 
smiling. 

" Yes," said she. 

" This is Fame ! " I said lightly. 

^ I think she knew some of your family before she 
was a nun. Letters came to her. I remember her 
speaking of your doings with pride. So I heard how 
you were loved by an American King — " 

'' Wingina ? When our eyes met we looked on 
one another as comrades. 1 often wish 1 was back 
with him in the woods of his home." 

" And she spoke of your brother." 

" How did you meet him ? " I asked. 

*^ He came with a couple of ladies sent by the 
Queen to fetch me to England." 

^* I thought he was in Paris serving the Duke of 
Guise." 

*' He was ; but he has some errand here." 

" Did Mother Monica sec him ? " 

" Yes," she replied, " and met him with deep emo- 
tion ; but he was indiiFerent.' 
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" I wonder who she is." 

^^ Some great lady, I think, for the Abbess shows 
her respect. She is tall and quiet and sad." 

Then the candles were lit, and we all went down 
to supper. That night I saw her no more, for she 
supped apart with the Queen ; but we were together 
on the following days. We rode side by side when 
the Queen went out, and we strolled in the galleries 
and the orderly gardens. We were like old friends 
from the first. I found her simple and talkative. 
Though she had been happy in the convent and loved 
to describe its secluded pleasures, she took delight in 
the pompous ways of the Court. Foolish pageants 
and masques became enjoyable to me when she found 
them wonderful. Till then she had known no more 
exciting amusement than being dressed as a nun on 
rare feasts. Now she coveted the glorious attire of 
the other ladies, and was wistfully envious when I 
told her the Queen had a dress for each day of the 
year. It seemed to her she must be dreaming, she 
said, when she saw Queen Elizabeth. The Queen 
watched us in turn. Nothing escaped her steady 
eyes, as she listened to flatterers with a humorous 
friendliness. When she went on the River she made 
room for us in her barge. Every evening we were 
rowed down to Richmond and back, in the warm twi- 
light, and followed by music. Mistress Winifred 
knew many of the courtiers by name. Sturdy Sir 
Christopher Hatton and sickly Walsingham interested 
her little ; but when ponderous Burghley hobbled past 
she was eager. The old man stopped us one morn- 
ing and asked her whether she was a Cameron of 
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Lochiel. When she could not answer, he went ofF 
muttering to himself and shouldering a path through 
the courtiers uncivilly. I thought he had questioned 
her because he was inquisitive about matters of pedi- 
gree; but afterwards I saw his sleepy glazed eyes 
fixed on her often, as if he was wondering where he 
had seen her before. 

Mistress Winifred had learnt little of more recent 
affairs, and often plied me with questions. One 
morning as we walked in the gallery, she asked where 
my lord of Leicester was, and I replied he was in the 
Low Countries, and had lost the Queen's favour by 
acting without awaiting her orders. ^^ He will be 
forgiven when he comes back," I said. ^^ She likes 
no one so much. Some say he is to command our 
forces when the Emperor sends the Armada." 

^ Do you think the Spanish Armada will ever 
come ? " she asked. 

^ Yes," said I, " and the sooner the better." 

" The Emperor Philip is intent on delivering the 
Queen of Scots ? " 

" So he says. Many believe he covets the Crown 
of England." 

^ I wish you would tell me about her. Mother 
Monica avoided her history, and told me to pray for 
her and never believe gossip against her." 

Then Robin Pooley came forward from a neigh- 
bouring group, bowing and smiling, and joined us. 

" Have you news of Sir Philip Sidney ? " I asked 
him. 

*^ He is still in the Low Countries," he answered. 

** While you serve Walsingham ? " 
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" Beggars cannot be choosers," he sighed. " I had 
rather go with Sir Philip or share your wanderings, 
George." 

Then we spoke of my travels till dinner-time. As 
I described my life in the American forests and in the 
happy island of Roanoke, Mistress Winifred said she 
longed to behold these beautiful places. Pooley's 
blue eyes were wistful too, and he stroked his fair 
curls languidly, as he said such a life was the one he 
would have chosen. 

That afternoon she repeated her request while we 
lingered on the terrace. The others clustered around 
the Queen in the garden. The sky was unclouded. 
The smooth meadows appeared to bask in the sun. 



So I told how the Queen of Scots was born when 
her father was dying broken-hearted in the hour of 
defeat, and how she was carried to France in her 
childhood to escape English invaders, and was bred in 
Paris, and there wedded the Dauphin when she was 
sixteen, and knew a brief happiness till his untimely 
death forced her back to her country. Then I told 
how her creed had provided her with enemies there, 
and how her thoughtless gaiety angered many of her 
subjects, and how her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
intervened to prevent her coming to terms with her 
Protestant lords, and how she married Darnley, and 
how he became jealous of her musician, Rizzio, and 
connived in his murder. 

" My mother witnessed that deed, for she was one 
of the Queen of Scots' ladies," I said, as we leant on 
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the red wall by the Thames. ^^ It befell on a stormy 
night in the winter. The Queen of Scots was at 
supper in the grim Palace of Holyrood. At that time 
she was great with child and still young. My lord 
Darnley — I mean, the King — leant on the back 
of her chair, clad in white silk, fingering his dagger 
irresolutely, while subtle dark Rizzio was entertaining 
her with stories of love. That night the musician 
was merry and bold. The Queen wore an amethyst 
ring he had given her, and he said it was magical. 
She was merry too, and replied that it need not pro- 
tect her long, for if her child was a boy she would 
not lack a defender when he could handle a sword. 
The room was lit by tall candles set on the table and 
by a fire blazing on her right. Yet it was gloomy 
and chill. The flames of the candles wagged in the 
draughts. The wind was savage outside." 

^ You speak as if you had been there," said Mis- 
tress Winifred. 

^ My father used to speak of it often when I was 
a boy," I said. " While I listened to him I seemed 
to watch the young Queen in her favourite dress of 
crimson silk, and her tall husband with his girlish 
and treacherous face, and deformed Rizzio with 
his excited manner and his new purple clothes : he 
was on her left, and my mother and three more of her 
ladies were sharing her mirth. Suddenly the Queen 
grew white. ^ What is that noise ? ' she asked. 
^ The wind shakes the armour hung on the walls,' 
said Rizzio carelessly. ^ It b the clash of swords,' 
the King muttered. ^It is only the storm,' said 
tbe Queen, glancing round at him mockingly, ^you 
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are always a coward.' Then mailed feet clanged on 
the stairs. As she sprang up, there were shouts 
of ' A Douglas ! ' Armed men rushed in, over- 
turning the table, and the candles were extinguished 
ih falling. By the wild gleam of the fire my mother 
saw Rizzio clasp the Queen's waist while she en- 
deavoured to shield him, and the King shrink from 
her gaze. ' Always a coward ! ' she said. * But I 
am not,' cried one of the murderers, snatching the 
King's dagger and burying it in Rizzio's breast and 
leaving it there. The others struck at their victim ; 
but she flung them ofF, till two gripped her. The 
rest hauled him away, while he struggled frantically, 
screaming for mercy; The King followed them. My 
mother ran to the door, and saw him look on, smiling, 
as Rizzio was killed by the threshold. Then she 
heard the Queen whisper, ' Have they murdered 
him ? ' * He is dead,' my mother replied. As the 
Queen's assailants released her, she passed her hand 
over her eyes. ' Dead ? ' she repeated, 'then no 
more tears ! I '11 study revenge.' " 

" And did she — did she avenge it ? " Mistress 
Winifred asked, shuddering. 

" The murderers were punished." 

" Her husband ? " 

" He denied his complicity. A year later he was 
murdered. The Queen of Scots* foes say she had a 
part in that killing. The truth will never be known : 
my mother might have been able to disclose it ; but 
she died in Lochleven. The King had an enemy, my 
lord of Bothwell, a passionate and unscrupulous sol- 
dier. Rizzio's murderers were Protestant : so was 
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my lord of Bothwell ; but he had sided against them 
and had escaped from Holyrood when they came. 
The King fell sick, and was brought to a solitary 
and ruinous house called Kirk o' Field. There the 
Queen visited him on a tempestuous night in Feb- 
ruary. My mother was her only attendant. The 
Queen left him alone and unprotected, and went to 
dance at a wedding feast in the Palace. During the 
night Kirk o' Field was blown up with gunpowder. 
His body was found in the garden. There is little 
doubt that my lord of Bothwell perpetrated the 
crime." 

"Why did he do it?" 

" Because he hated the King and wished to marry 
the Queen." 

" And she ? " 

" Appeared to think he was guiltless. Two months 
later he carried her off and forced her to marry him. 
Some say he subdued her by magical arts. A month 
after the wedding the rebellion of the Confederate 
Lords overcame her and she surrendered at Carberry. 
My lord of Bothwell escaped to sea. Whether she 
had married him against her will or with feigned 
reluctance, certain it is that she loved him afterwards. 
^ I will live or die with him,' she said to the rebels 
when she was imprisoned in Lochleven. ^ If it was 
put to my choice to abandon him or my Crown, I 
would leave my Kingdom and dignity to go as a sim- 
ple damsel with him, and I will never consent that he 
should fare worse than myself. Let them put him 
and me on board ship to go wherever Fortune may 
carry us. 
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" God help her ! " said Mistress Winifred. " That 
was the choice of the Nut-brown Maid in the ballad." 

*^ But she never saw him again, for he died mad in 
Denmark." 

Then I told how the Confederate Lords forced 
Queen Mary to abdicate, and how Queen Elizabeth 
wrote to her condoling with her sorrows and offering 
to shelter her if she could reach England, and how 
she escaped from Lochlcven and fought her rebels at 
Langsyde and was defeated and fled into Cumber- 
land. 

" And Queen Elizabeth ? " asked Mistress Winifred. 

^^ Imprisoned her, and has held her a captive for 
eighteen years," I replied. 

" I can hardly believe it ! " she said. 

" There were reasons of State for it," I went on. 
" The Queen of Scots is the heir to the Crown of 
England. Indeed many of the Catholics think her 
the rightful Sovereign, for Queen Elizabeth was de- 
clared illegitimate when her mother — Anne Bul- 
len — went to the Block. The Duke of Norfolk 
lost his head for conspiring to free her. The North 
rose for her vainly." 

" Have the Queens met ? " 

" No." 

" Did the Queen of Scots* son defend her ? " 

*^ He was bred as a Protestant, and rules in her 
place. He is glad to have her imprisoned." 

« She had no other child ? " 

" She bore my lord of Bothwell a child at Loch- 
leven ; but it was stillborn." 

" And you — do you pity her ? " 
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"With all my heart, but 1 serve Queen Eliza- 
beth. She is Queen of England, by right of her 
father's will and her people's choice. Let lawyers 
wrangle ! These are difficult times ; but a soldier's 
duty is plain. When we fight under her flag the 
Queen and England are one to us." 

" Why have you hidden your eloquence ? " Sir 
Francis Walsingham asked, standing behind us. 

" Have you honoured us with your company 
long ? " I asked, turning. 

" My steps were soft on the turf," he said, scanning 
me with his tired and reproachful eyes. 

" They are soft everywhere." 

"And I was spell-bound by your musical voice. 
We must have you in Parliament. Yet you have a 
name for silent and unsociable ways." 

" I like to choose my companions," I said. 

*'I envy your last choice without approving its 
wisdom. Yes, these are difficult times. This in- 
terval of quiet resembles the sun's gleam on a winter's 
day, flattering and altogether unstable. I come to 
trouble your bliss. Her Majesty is going to Richmond 
by water and desires your attendance." 

Turning, he walked feebly across the garden with 
his hands clasped behind him. 

" I cannot abide his dark cadaverous face," Mis- 
tress Winifred said. " Wherever I go I find him or 
his follower — that sleek little man. Master Pooley — 
staying in earshot." 

" Master Pooley means well and loves everyone," 
I replied, " but his affection appears too impartial to 
deserve a return." 
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We went to the water-gate, and found the yeomen 
ranked there and the gilt barges waiting. The Queen 
cannie down slowly : she was wearing a red Italian 
costume with a huge rufF, and looked ungracious and 
cold. Entering her barge, she beckoned Mistress 
Winifred to sit on her right : then with a hard 
glance she assigned me a seat on her left; so I 
stepped in, and was followed by her other companions. 

As we were rowed down the Thames, the Queen 
sat erect with her hands clasped on her lap. Not a 
word did she say, so no one else spoke. The splashes 
of the oars were like sighs. Cattle lowed in the 
tranquil fields. Merry music in the other barge 
tracked us. The wind silvered the reeds and the 
bent willows. Under the lucid water long weeds 
streamed like a mermaid's hair. When we neared 
Surbiton the River grew dark. Then she lifted her 
hand, and the barge was turned. As we were 
rowed against the tide and the stream, I saw menac- 
ing clouds. The musicians let us go by and followed 
us home with a sad tune. I had a foreboding that I 
would never accompany Mistress Winifred on the 
River again. 



CHAPTER II 
IN ST. John's wood 

Walsingham waited between the big Guards at the 
top of the steps. As we were approaching the land- 
ing-place, I saw him from far. His black clothes 
were a blot upon the scarlet and gold dress of the 
Yeomen. The Queen did not appear to observe 
him till we were close. There she sat motionless, 
gazing at the darkening sky. Then she gave him a 
swift questioning look. As- he bowed, her face shone 
with a stern triumph and her eyes were like steel. 
Then she was impassive ; but her strong fingers were 
red as if she was squeezing her hands. Stepping out 
of the barge, she went into the Palace alone. 

" I have a letter for you," said Walsingham, as I 
was passing him. 

Taking it, I saw it sealed with my crest. Mis- 
tress Winifred and the others went by. Unripping 
its seals, I found it came from my brother and asked 
me to meet him at the Tabard in St. John's Wood 
before sunset. 

^^ I imagined you would find it unwelcome," he 
said. 

" You know its purport ? " I asked. 

" Yes," said he. 

" You seem to know everything," I said angrily. 

2 
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** It is my trade. Arc you going ? " 

" At once." 

" You will be late," he said placidly. " It is my 
fault. Your brother's servant brought it this after- 
noon. I met him, but forgot to deliver it." 

" No doubt you had some reason for forgetting," 
said I. 

" You flatter me," he said. " You will wait till 
to-morrow, if you take my advice." 

** I have not asked for it," I said, turning away. 

^^ The more haste the less speed," he said, as I 
was leaving him. 



So I went to my room, ordered my horse, put on 
travelling clothes, changed my small rapier for a 
sword, and provided myself with a pistol, and rode. 
On the way I kept wondering how my brother had 
been connected with Mistress Winifred's coming. I 
found it hard to believe I had only known her a 
week. Then I asked myself why he had not made 
me acquainted with his arrival before. Remem- 
brances of our motherless boyhood came back to me : 
I saw him as he had been in those days, a dreamy, 
reckless, and irresolute lad, winning all hearts. I 
recalled our ivied home in Northamptonshire, Hazel- 
wood, long abandoned to the solitary care of a 
servant: I remembered how we would leap from 
window to window on the ledges outside and clamber 
to the tops of the trees, and how our father would 
reprove our foolhardiness, and yet appear proud of it. 
I was the younger, and had always obeyed my brother. 
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and it had been my glory to be his squire when we 
sallied to encounter impossible perils in untenanted 
woods. " Poor Gilbert ! " I said to myself. " We 
might have spent all our days together, if our father 
had lived." That set me thinking of my father 
and of our last sight of him, when he was arrested 
on a bright April morning and taken to the Tower 
on a charge of complicity in Northumberland's 
plot. 

Night fell, and a storm broke when I was reaching 
the wood. As I galloped on the dark path, thunder 
roared overhead, and the rain hissed in the roof of 
leaves. Then my horse reared, and the glare of a 
lantern dazzled me, and I saw shadowy forms leap 
from the thickets. As I clutched my pistol, I saw I 
was at the crossroads in the heart of the wood and 
masked men were around me, crouching as if they 
were going to spring. Then all was pitch dark. 
" Back ! " someone shouted, " this is a stranger," 
and I heard the men plunge in the bushes. ^^ Foot- 
pads," said I to myself, spurring, and taking the accus- 
tomed turn to the right. In a moment I remembered 
I should have gone to the left, so I rode back. The 
lantern flared again ; but it was turned from me now 
and lit a masked horseman approaching me on the 
road from the Tabard. The fellow holding the light 
stood with his back to me, shouting, ^^ This is our 
man ! " At his call masked men sprang at the rider 
and dragged him out of his saddle. Instantly I fired 
at the man lifting the lantern. As he fell, the light 
went out, and I dropped my pistol, and drawing my 
sword, shouted ^^ Charge ! " as if I had followers, and 
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attacked the assailants. "We are betrayed," cried 
one. Then I heard them break through the under- 
growth; but not till I had the pleasure of smiting 
more than one in the dark. Springing from my sad- 
dle, I struck my flint and saw two men on the ground. 
The nearest was prone, clutching the lantern. " Have 
the robbers hurt you ? " I asked, as I bent over the 
other. There was no answer, and a diminishing thud 
of hoofs told me his horse was gone ; so I lifted him 
on my saddle and mounted and galloped away lest the 
ruffians should take heart and return. Their victim 
lay on my saddle like a sack, and I was afraid he was 
killed. Because the Tabard was distant, I went to 
the right again towards Bellamy's farm. 

Reaching the thatched farm, I woke Bellamy by 
hammering the door with my hilt. Soon I heard him 
shuffling downstairs. Then a light shone, as the 
door was opened a little and his round face peered at 
mc. Unfastening the chain, he stood on the thresh- 
old, shielding the flame of his candle with his right 
hand. The old man was wrapped in a grey cloak, 
and a cotton night-cap was awry on his head. Usu- 
ally he had a prosperous look and the placidity of 
ruminant cattle ; but now he seemed terrified. 

" You, sir ! at this hour of the night ! " said he, 
" Who is that ? Oh — not Master Tony ? " 

" This is a stranger I have rescued from footpads," 
I said, as I dismounted. 

While he put his light on a shelf and tied my horse 
to a post I carried my burden into the hall. *' I was 
too late, I fear," I went on, as I laid the unconscious 
man down. Kneeling, I undid the mask. The blown 
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candlelight glimmered on a bearded stark face. I did 
not recognise it at first. 

" It is Signor Pictro. I have seen him at the 
Tabard," cried old Bellamy. " He is Master Tony's 
friend — my God ! What does this mean ? " 

Then I knew my brother, as he opened his 
eyes. 

" Gilbert ! You are wounded ? " I asked breath- 
lessly. 

Raising himself on his left elbow, he clutched at 
his breast. 

" The letter is safe ! " said he. " I thought you 
were not coming." 

^^ I came as soon as I could," said I. 

"In time," said he, smiling. Then he fainted 
again. 

" Where is the nearest doctor ? " I asked Bellamy. 

" There is none close," he replied, " but I '11 dress 
and run to the Tabard, and the hostess will send for 



one. 



So I carried my brother up to the gabled room I 
had hired when I had stayed there. Searching for his 
wounds, I found four, but did not think they were 
dangerous. A white scarf with brown stains on it 
was on his left arm under his sleeve. When I had 
staunched them, applying a rough dressing to each, he 
came to himself. 

" Where am I ? " he said weakly. 

" In Bellamy's farm." 

" Bellamy ! " he said. " Can we trust him ? " 

" He is a dull honest old man." 

" How did you know him ? " he asked. 
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" I was here recently," I said, " bedridden, ham- 
pered by an old wound, for a fortnight." 

" Here ? " he said. " I wish I had heard it." 

*^ I told him not to mention my name," said I, 
*' for I feared to be troubled by visitors : and he is 
silent and has no friends in the neighbourhood. He 
comes from Derbyshire." 

** Yes, Babington spoke of him once when we 
were riding to the Tabard with Pooley. Can he over- 
hear us ? " 

** He is gone to the Inn. — Gilbert, I am glad you 
are back." 

" It is good to see you again," he said, gripping my 
hand. 

** You must not talk now. Try to sleep for a 
little. The doctor — " 

*' It is no time for sleep," he said, frowning. 

Releasing my hand, he shut his eyes and lay still. 
As I sat on his left, I saw how much he was altered. 
Now his black curls had grey streaks, and his wide 
forehead was wrinkled. I felt something divided us. 
Then I heard the hall-door unlocked. ^^ Bellamy has 
returned," I said ; but Gilbert did not seem to have 
heard. His face was bitter and cold, ghastly in the 
wavering candlelight. Then I heard a patter of 
hoofs and someone speaking to Bellamy. Gilbert 
opened his eyes and listened intently. **That was 
Pooley's voice," he said bitterly, as the hoofs passed 
away. 

" I was wondering whose it was," I replied. " I 
fancied I knew it. But he would be afraid to come 
here in the night. The footpads — " 
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*' Those were not common robbers," said he. " I 
can guess who employed them. Lord ! how humil- 
iating it is to be feeble ! I sought you at Hampton 
a week ago." 

^^ I was told someone had looked for me." 

" I wished you to join me in a ride in the country. 
When I came back yesterday I sent Merton with a 
letter for you." 

^ I thought he was at Hazelwood," said I. 

" I mean old Merton's son, William. I am em- 
ploying him now, — a dangerous ruffian ! Well, he 
came back, and said he could not reach you, but Wal- 
singham had promised to give it — " 

^ He did, but tardily." 

^* Now I understand why he delayed it. I waited 
for you as long as I could. Then I left Merton at 
the Tabard to tell you where I had gone. I need 
your help." 

" I am glad of that," I replied. 

w Yet — " Then he paused as if he was hesitat- 
ing. After a time he went on, ^^ You can decide 
for yourself. I have an enterprise." 

*' I wish you would rest till the doctor comes," I 
broke in. "We can speak afterwards. Or is the 
thing urgent ? " 

" This letter should be delivered at once," he said 
slowly. 

" Where ? " I asked. 

" At the Bell Savage." 

" By Ludgate ? Let me ride with it. Bellamy 
wOl see to your wants. When I return we can talk 
at our leisure." 
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^ Perhapf it is wiser, for indeed I am faint," said 
be. Taking out the letter, he looked at it. ^^ There 
j^ no harm in it," he muttered. ^^ I '11 explain it to 
WaUingham." Then he gave it to me. " You will 
find Captain Fortescue and Antony Babington at the 
Bell Savage. Have you met either ? " 

^ No," said I, as I put it into my breast. 

^l^hey will be waiting in the parlour upstairs. 
Fortescue is elderly and quiet and gaunt, and wears a 
blue velvet jacket and a feathered cap. Babington is 
a swaggering lad, with light curls and a hooked nose 
and blue arrogant eyes and a pretty womanish mouth, 
and holds himself like an actor. Greet Fortescue, 
and say * You are idle ? ' He will reply, *• Ready 
to work. Where have you been ? ' Answer, * On 
the Queen's service, about removing the Beast that 
troubles all the world.' Then give him that." 

" Those are the passwords ? " I said. 

" Yes," said he. " We arranged them in case I 
should be prevented from going." 

" I '11 send Bellamy up," I said, as I rose. " When 
I was sick I found him attentive : he is kindly when 
he is paid for his service." 



Going downstairs, I saw Bellamy looking out of 
the door. " Is the doctor coming ? " I asked. 

The old man jumped at my voice and turned. ^* I 
look for him every minute," he answered. ^^ Signor 
Pietro's servant is fetching him." 

" Where is my horse ? " I asked. 

^ I put him in the stable," said he. 
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" Bring him round," said I. 

This seemed to increase his alarm, and he made as 
if he would speak ; but then he shambled away. It 
was still dark. The storm had passed ; but the wind 
was loud. Soon he brought my horse slowly. 

'* You must wait on the wounded gentleman," I 
said, as I mounted. 

** Surely," he said. " Are you coming back, sir ? " 

« Yes." 

" Arc you going to town ? " 

" To Ludgate. What do you want ? Can I do 
anything for you ? " 

" Are you acquainted with Master Antony Bab- 
ington ? " he asked anxiously. 

" The very man I am seeking ! " 

" Would it be presuming too far if I asked you to 
give him this note, sir ? A gentleman left it here 
after I came back from the Inn." 

Putting it under my belt, I rode through the trees. 
The obscure wood was sepulchral. In the grey of 
the dawn I came to Tyburn. A body dangled from 
the Gallows and swung to and fro like a censer. 
Crows hovered about it and cawed. As I cantered 
along the Oxford Road, a watchman hidden among 
the rare houses cried dolefully, " Three o'clock, and 
a dark windy morning ! " 

Through Drury Lane and Wych Street I rode to 
the palisade by the Temple. Fleet Street was wet 
and forlorn, and Ludgate was ruinous, for it was 
being rebuilt. A few horsemen were waiting beside 
it. Turning into the yard of the Bell Savage, I 
found hostlers and grooms gathered, yawning and 
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drowsy. One took my horse, and I went into the 
hall and heard a clatter of glasses and loud talking 
above ; so I went up the stairs. An armed footman 
was dozing on a bench on the landing. Hearing me, 
he blocked my way, telling me the party was private. 
When I said I sought Fortescue and Babington, he 
asked for my name. " GifFord," said I, and then he 
opened a door. As he cried " Master GifFord/* I 
stepped into a wainscotted room. Some men sat 
round a table laden with bottles and glasses. One 
sprang up and turned, crying, "Welcome, most in- 
genious conspirator ! " 




CHAPTER III 

THE CONSPIRATORS 

Antony Babington stood opposite me. He was 
eager and flushed, and he seemed to have drunk more 
than enough. "That fool announced GifFord ! " he 
went on, drawing back in dismay. The rest rose and 
&ced me : Pooley was one, and the others were 
strangers. 

"And he was not wrong," said Pooley, standing 
on Babington's right. " Gentlemen all, let me make 
you acquainted with one of' my dearest friends. Cap- 
tain George GifFord. George," he went on, ad- 
dressing me, as they bowed, " this is Master Antony 
Babington, and this is Master Chidiock Tichborne, 
distinguished Catholics, famous in London. These 
are Captains Savage and Fortescue." As he spoke, 
I bowed to each. " I did not look to see you here," 
he continued. 

" You seem to regret my coming," said I. 

" No," he said lightly, " I cannot meet you too 
often. It is well you did not come sooner : I have 
just ridden to town, as you may guess," he went on, 
glancing at his grey cloak and his muddy boots, 
" Why do you want me ? " 

*' I sought two of your friends," I said. ** Sir, 
you are idle ? " I went on, turning to Fortescue. 
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" Good Lord ! " Pooley muttered, " I feared it." 

" Ready to work," replied Fortescue calmly. 
" Where have you been ? " 

" On the Queen's service, about removing the 
Beast that troubles all the world." 

** Sir, you are heartily welcome," cried Babington 
joyfully. " I begged your brother to secure your 
assistance. So famous a soldier is — " 

" Will you never learn caution ? " Fortescue said, 
interrupting him. ** Sir, you have a letter ? " he 
went on, turning to me. 

" Here it is," I said, offering it. 

" Oh, sacred message ! " Babington cried, snatch- 
ing it and kissing It. ^^ Happy man to bear such a 
treasure ! " 

" I thank you, sir," said Fortescue quietly. " What 
news of your brother ? " 

" 111 news," said I. 

" Arrested ! " cried Babington. 

" Wounded by footpads," I answered. 

" Footpads ? I know better," said Fortescue, 
glancing at Pooley. 

" Poor Gilbert ! " said Pooley. " Is he much 
hurt ? " 

" Not dangerously, I think," I replied. 

"This is another blow ! " Babington said feverishly. 
" Have you heard Captain Fortescue's servant was 
taken yesterday ? " Tearing the letter open, he mut- 
tered, " How is a man to read cypher at this hour of 
the night ? " 

" I can make it out even at this hour of the 
morning," Fortescue^ said. 
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" Then read it," said Babington. " I have for- 
gotten to bring the key to the cypher." 

" I need none," Fortescue said. Taking it, he 
stooped on my right and held it close to a candle. 

" Tony," said Pooley reproachfully, " you are 
always forgetting." 

" I wish you would forget more," replied Babington. 
"You remember enough to bring us all to the 
Gallows." 

" Dear Tony," said Pooley, " you are addressing 
a friend." 

" Then prove the friendship," cried Babington. 
" You have chances every day of your life." 

" I never wrangle," said Pooley, " and least of all 
when I am flustered with wine." 

" You ! " Babington said. " Since you have joined 
us you have made a dumb show of drinking." 

" Lest drinking should make a dumb show of me," 
Pooley replied. 

"A plague on all milksops ! " cried Babington. 

" Come, no more quarrelling," Savage broke in 
jovially, " I '11 not have it, I say. Sit here. Captain 
GiflFord, and join us in a merry carouse." 

" I must be going," said I. 

" Ride again without drinking ! " he said, seizing a 
bottle. " Nonsense, man ! You, a soldier ? " 

" Indeed, sir," said Tichborne, a slender boy with 
a weak noble face, "ycu must not be so unkind. 
Robin," he went on, turning to Pooley, " persuade 
him not to desert us." 

" One glass, dear George," Pooley said, touching 
my arm. " Why should you hasten ? " 
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" I am tired," I said. 

" All the more reason to drink," Savage said, filling 
a glass. 

" And it is late," I went on. 

" Too early for bed," Savage said, laughing. " I 
always regret the hours I wasted in sleep." 

" For my part," said Tichbornc, smiling, " I feel I 
have wasted part of my time in work ; but I have 
improved the rest, dreaming." 

" When did you work ? " Babington asked pet- 
tishly. 

" Before I met you, Tony," said Tichborne. 
** Yes, I was a student ; but your example made me 
wish to be as pretty a gallant as ever wore a ring in 
his ear." 

" Then you have your ambition," Savage said. 
" You are dainty lads, both. Mine is to have a jolly 
and short life and death in a battle." 

^^ I could die proudly in a battle," said Babington, 
— " but execution at Tyburn — " 

" Tony, where is your courage ? " said Tichborne. 

" I wish I had less." 

"Captain GifFord will think — " 

" Let him think what he likes and go when he 
chooses," said Babington. " I sec he shrinks from 
our company." 

" I came on an errand," I said, " and it is accom- 
plished." 

** Where arc you going ? " asked Pooley. 

" To my brother in St. John's Wood," I replied. 

" Sir," said Tichborne, " Master Babington means 
no discourtesy. Bear with him and with us." 
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*^ I ask no forbearance," said Babington haughtily. 
^^ Soon he will be proud to have known us." 

^* Spoken like a man ! " said Savage, laughing. 
" When that picture is treasured — " 

" As it will be for ever," said Babington. " Look 
at it, Captain GifFord, and note it." 

Turning, I saw a rude painting propped against the 
wall by the door. It represented three men stand- 
ing with linked arms, and another watching them, 
a little behind them. Plainly the three figures 
were portraits of Babington and Savage and Tich- 
borne. Savage's likeness was easy to recognise, for 
his bold humorous sunburnt face, muffled in a curly 
brown beard, and his great stature marked him. 
Babington's too was good ; but Tichborne's delicate 
wistful face and quiet dark eyes were not so skilfully 
painted. 

" Yes ! " said Babington, standing between Tich- 
borne and Savage, as he did in the picture, and taking 
their arms. " When the copies of that painting are 
honoured in every city in Europe you can boast of 
this meeting." 

" I wish the painter had given me a new coat," 
Savage said, laughing, " for this old purple suit of 
mine has seen better days. I think crimson attire like 
Master Babington's or blue silk laced with gold like 
Master Tichborne's would be mighty becoming." 

" Whose is the other portrait ? " I asked uneasily. 
It was unfinished and hazily sketched, but had a look 
of my brother. 

" Yours," Savage said, laughing loud. 

" It is Gilbert's," said Pooley. 
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" It is not like him/' said L 

" No," said Pooley. " Indeed it might have been 
meant for yours. I had not caught the resemblance. 
There is little between you, for your grey eyes and 
brown hair and your younger look hide it. Yet the 
type of face is the same." 

^^ There is still time to finish the sketch and make 
it represent you," said Babington. " Since Pietro is 
wounded — " 

" Perhaps you have not heard your brother is 
known as Signor Pietro ? " said Pooley. 

" I heard it from Bellamy," I said. " That re- 
minds me — " 

*' You know Bellamy ? " Babington asked. " A 
chip of the right northern stock ! All his family 
have been servants of ours. I wish I was safe with 
the Bellamys in Dethick again." 

" Here is a note he gave me for you," I said, as I 
took it out of my belt. 

Dropping his friends' arms, he reached over the 
table and took the note hastily. When he had 
glanced at it he looked at me strangely. ^^ Read 
that," he said softly, as he gave it to Fortescue. 

" The writing is feigned," said Fortescue, after a 
pause. " There are two GifFords." 

" Treachery everywhere ! " Babington muttered. 
" Is there no one to trust ? " 

** What is it ? " said Pooley as if he tried to be 
confident. 

" Three words, * Beware of GifFord,' " said Fortes- 
cue, watching me soberly. Then he studied the note 
again, and gazed at Pooley intently. 
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*' It must come from a friend," said Pooley, 
flushing. 

" Perhaps," said Fortescue, as he studied the 
cypher. 

** Well, if I am betrayed, I only get my deserts," 
Babington said ; " but I know where to strike first. 
Stand on your guard ! " he cried, springing past 
Savage and drawing his sword. 

" You are frenzied," said Pooley, turning white 
and clutching his hilt. 

"I'll not have it," cried Savage, laughing and 
pulling Babington back. " All night you have been 
trying to pick a quarrel with someone." 

" Keep your hands to yourself," said Babington, 
flinging him off, " I have distrusted you long enough." 

" Then give me my pay and let me go," replied 
Savage cheerfully. 

" I knew you were wavering," Babington said, 
sheathing his sword. 

" So are we all, Tony ; " said Tichborne, " but it is 
too late." 

" Not I," said Savage, " I never quailed. But 
when my employers lose heart says I to myself — " 

" Gentlemen, I take leave of you now," I said 
impatiently. 

" You must not misjudge my good friends," said 
Pooley. 

" Let him think what he pleases or hold his judg- 
ment in suspense for a day or two," Babington said. 
" Then he will know we are members of a fellowship 
waiting to do the Queen of England a service that 
will remedy much." 

3 
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*' I serve her too," I replied. 

" But which Queen, sir ? " asked Babington. 
Hush, Tony ! " said Tichborne. 
The only one," I replied, " Queen Elizabeth." 
Forget disputes, sir," said Tichborne. " We 
must not part in unkindness. We may be enemies 
to-morrow j but now we can foregather as gentlemen 
unmindful of discord. You see us now at our worst. 
A long night of watching — " 

" Never did I know such a long night," Savage 
said, laughing. " Every crash of the thunder made 
us jump from our seats. Every rush of the wind 
made us finger our swords. Says I to myself, * No 
more such work for honest John Savage.' " 

" This same Tony is a hot-headed lad," Tichborne 
went on. " If he runs into danger, his friend must 
accompany him to rescue him or help him to bear 
suiFering. But he is a kindly lad too. Sir, you must 
pardon his hastiness." 

" Captain Gifford," said Babington loftily, " if I 
have appeared uncivil, I pray you accept my apology." 

" Enough said, sir," I answered. 

^' No ! we are not wavering," Babington went on, 
tossing his head. " We have vowed and we will per- 
form or die." 

" I know nothing of your vows, sir," I said, " and 
I choose to stay ignorant." 

" Forget them, Tony," said Tichborne. " Let us 
be happy again. Many glad days we have known. 
We might have been content with our lot. Before 
this chanced we lived together in the most flourishing 
state. Of whom went word in the Strand and in 
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Fleet Street and all about London if not of Antony 
Babington and Chidiock Tichborne? What door 
was denied to us ? Let us drink and be joyous, as 
we have done many a time." 

^^It is too late and too soon,'* Babington said 
gently. "A night may come when we shall feast 
again, honoured not only in London but in all the 
world, winners of immortal renown. But now there 
is no joy in our portion." 

" If that night never comes," said Tichborne, " we 
shall yet be illustrious like the heroes who died will- 
ingly for a fair woman's sake, around the ramparts of 
Troy." 

" Hear them, Captain Gifford ! " said Savage, laugh- 
ing. " How can a plain soldier enjoy his wine with 
such fellows ? I give you my word they have been 
talking all night, with never a song nor a cast of the 
dice. 'Glory!' says one — *A willing sacrifice!' 
says the other. — *Pass the bottle,' says L And all 
the time Captain Fortescue sat before me and leant 
his head on his hands, and the storm shook the 
house." 

" Will you never have done, sir ? " Babington said, 
turning to Fortescue. 

" The letter is long," Fortescue replied, looking up, 
" and the tidings are grave." 

" I have thought enough of the grave in this busi- 
ness," said Babington recklessly. 

Then the door was flung open. 

" The soldiers ! " shouted the footman. 

" We are trapped," Babington said, staggering. 

*' Give that back to your brother," Fortescue said, 
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thrusting the letter into my breast, as an officer 
strode in with a following. The officer scanned us, 
and went up to Fortescue. 

*' You are my prisoner," he said. 

" On what charge, sir ? " said Fortescue, quietly. 
" You will not be taking me far : — Ludgate prison 
is close." 

" I take you to Newgate." 

" Ah ! " said Fortescue, drawing a breath, " a charge 
of treason ? " 

" I arfest you, John Ballard, as a Jesuit priest." 

Fortescue crossed himself, bowing his head and 
shutting his eyes. The officer turned and went out, 
and Fortescue followed him, without looking at any 
of us. 

" Taken as a Jesuit ! " Babington muttered, wiping 
his forehead, as the soldiers went. '' There may be 
hope for me yet ! " 

" I find myself in strange company," I said, turn- 
ing to Pooley. 

"Thank God he passed you the letter ! " said Bab- 
ington. "Give it to me! " 

" No, I '11 rid you of it," said Pooley. 

" I claim it as mine," said Babington. 

" It is not yours, sir," I said. " It was insolence 
to thrust it on me. I can only deliver it to my 
brother again." 

" You shall not take it out of this room," cried 
Babington, drawing his sword. 

I followed his example in silence. 

" I am with you, George," Pooley quavered, draw- 
ing too, and standing behind me. 
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" Draw, Chidiock ! " cried Babington. 

** Not in this quarrel, Tony," said Tichbome sadly. 
** Captain Gifford is justified." 

" Nor I in this house," said Savage gloomily. " It 
is ill-omened, — ^ Bell Savage ' is an appropriate 



name." 



Babington crouched as if he was going to thrust ; 
but then his eyes wavered. 

^^ Robin, I take this unkindly," he said, standing 
erect. 

*' You are in the wrong, Tony," said Pooley. 

^^ I always am ! " Babington said bitterly, as we 
were sheathing our weapons. 

Savage went to the window. As he opened the 
shutter, the raw light of the morning seemed to chill 
the square room. 

" The Inn is not surrounded ; " he said, " but there 
are horsemen at hand." 

" You think me a coward ? " said Babington. 

" You have the courage to own a mistake, sir," I 
answered. 

*' There was scorn in your look," said he. " Well, 
I am afraid, — not of you, sir, believe me ; but of the 
shame of a failure. And I have no mind to be 
ripped by the executioner's knife. Robin, I have a 
word for your ear." 

" I '11 come to your house later ; " said Pooley, 
^^but now I must accompany my friend. Captain 
Gifford." 

" To his brother ? " said Babmgton. " 1 must see 
him also : I '11 ride with you." 

" Not with me, sir," said I. 
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" What do you know about me ? " he said angrily. 

" Little," said I, " and that is enough. Gentle- 
men, I bid you good-morning." 

As I went with Pooley, I heard Savage say, " The 
deer scatter when the hunters are out." 



CHAPTER IV 

MY BROTHER GILBERT 

"You seem troubled," Poolcy said with solicitude, 
as we went down the stairs. 

" Puzzled," I answered. 

" Wondering why your brother should meddle 
with such idiots ? " he aslced. 

" I thought they were your friends," said I. 

"I love Tichbome and own his madness with 
sorrow ; — a charming lad, a true poet ! Sidney likes 
him, and we three have spent nights at the Mer- 
maid, talking of poetry and comparing our sonnets. 
Then the poor boy met Babington and so was misled." 

" Babington seems mad," said I. 

" A generous lunacy ! " Pooley replied, as we 
reached the door of the Inn. " Bring our horses," he 
went on, addressing a groom. " Yes," he continued 
languidly, " there is something sublime in his frenzy. 
Owner of huge estates in Derbyshire and Lincoln 
and Nottingham and recently married to a lovely 
girl, he has everything most would desire ; but an old 
accident cancels his wonderful luck, for he was a 
page in my lord of Shrewsbury's house, where that 
fatal Queen of Scots was a captive, and now risks 
all to deliver her." 

" Well, he plots with little wisdom," I said. 
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" Ranting in every tavern in Fleet Street ! " 

" Then his shrift will be short," I said. " I am 
sorry for Tichborne." 

" Poor lad ! He follows his friend blindly, like a 
Tantony pig. I came here to withdraw him from 
such pernicious society. Alas ! it was in vain. The 
miserable wretches can rave with impunity ; but if 
one of them lifts a finger in an attempt to fulfil their 
threats, they are doomed. Every dangerous word 
spoken publicly is repeated to Walsingham." 

" I hate the Spider," said I. 

" Hush ! Walsingham would be vastly annoyed, 
if he was told you repeated the nickname his enemies 
gave him. Sir Francis is my honoured master," he 
said loudly, as the groom brought our horses. 

*^ Let us ride," I said impatiently. 

We mounted and rode down Fleet Street. The 
windows were opening, and the apprentices were 
beginning to deck the booths, but traffic had not 
begun. 

" No doubt, Gilbert will tell you how he came to 
have the letter," said he after a time. 

** I wish I had not taken it. I have seen my last 
of those men," I said. 

" I wish I could say that," said he, " but I have 
to live by obedience. I have little children to keep. 
When are you coming to see us again ? They 
would be wild with delight. The other mornijig I 
came on my boy Jack — dear small ruffian ! — imag- 
ining himself the great Captain GifFord and hunting 
his sisters, calling them murderous Spaniards." 

" I am so busy," said I. 
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** The old story ! " he said. " I understand your 
silent nature so well ! How I would love to be soli- 
tary and watch the tender and shamed sunset and 
the immaculate dawn ! " 

" That is easy," I said. " Come with me the next 
time I visit Bellamy's farm. We '11 wander in silence 
and be lonely together." 

" Nothing could please me better," said he. Then 
as we were passing St. Dunstan's Church, he went 
on, " Here is Gilbert's man, Merton ! " 

As he spoke, a horseman saluted us and gave him 
a letter. I remembered William Merton as an awk- 
ward and sulky stable boy ; but now he was grown 
to a tall fellow, and had a crafty merciless look. 
Thick black brows overshadowed his twinkling reso- 
lute eyes. 

" This will spare us the ride," Pooley said, after 
reading the letter, " it comes from Sir Francis." 

" Then he has left Hampton ? " 

^^ He writes that your brother has been brought to 
my house." 

" How did he learn Gilbert's mishap ? " 

" I told him, sir," Merton said sullenly. " I met 
Master Pooley this morning in St. John's Wood, and 
he sent me to Sir Francis, when I was seeking a 
doctor." 

" Thanks, my good fellow," said Pooley with some 
confusion. " We '11 go to Lincoln's Inn Fields." 

We rode on again. As we passed Lincoln's Inn, 
I saw Walsingham sneak across the garden with that 
stealthy slow gait of his. 

^^ I must leave you," said Pooley suddenly, as we 
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drew rein by his door. " I have just remembered 
I promised to meet a friend in the Square ; but I shall 
join you. Give my love to dear Gilbert.*' 

While I waited for admittance, I saw him ride 
back, leaning over his horse's head as if he was in 
gloom. That did not surprise me, for I had often 
noticed him sad when he thought no one was looking. 
Then a maid showed me up to a parlour. 



There I found Gilbert resting on a bench by the 
window and watching Pooley's four children romp in 
the garden behind the house, shouting at play. 

" What is the doctor's verdict ? " I asked. 

Starting at my voice, he looked up. " The wounds 
are trifles," he answered. ^^ I must have been stunned 
by the fall and weakened by loss of blood. Did you 
give the letter ? " 

" Here it is," said I. 

" Fortescue was not there ? " he said, taking it. 

" He thrust it back on me when he was arrested." 

" So soon ? " he said, frowning. " For what 
oflTence ? " 

" Charged with being a Jesuit." 

" Is it possible ? " 

*' Well, he looks more like a priest than a soldier." 

*' But he read this first ? " 

" So I think." 

^^ I am glad to have it again," he said, as he put it 
under his pillow. ^^ I did not thank you for rescuing 



me. 



" There was no need. 



»9 
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" It was strange wc should meet so." 

'^ After long separation." 

"When the news of our father's death in the 
Tower reached us and we parted, we fancied it would 
be for a year. You chose wisely." 

" You had loftier dreams." 

" The wise are moderate. I have often regretted 
my unbounded ambition. When I sold you the home 
I inherited, taking the money bequeathed to you 
by our mother, you wished to be a rover and fight 
for England, while I dreamt of wielding power 
as a statesman. You are honoured, and I fail 
ignominiously." 

" We are too young to own failure. Our father's 
fate was a warning." 

^^ Yes, if he had shunned politics, he would not 
have died a prisoner awaiting a trial. I was confident 
that I could succeed." 

" My success is humble," said I. " After fifteen 
years of hard toil I am still an adventurer. The life 
is rough ; but I am fit for no other, and desire none. 
When I am afloat on deep water with a few trusty 
comrades in my snug little ship, I would not change 
places with the happiest king. When I am old and 
my hands are too frail to grip a rope or a sword, I 
shall return to our home." 

" It was ours once," he said, " but I shall not share 
another. Your ship is at Gravesend ? " 

" Yes," said I. " How did you know ? " 

" Walsingham told me you were keeping it there 
till the others are fitted." 

" Then I shall take her to Plymouth." 
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" When will that be ? " 

" In September, I think." 

^^ It is named the Seagull ? " 

" Yes." 

" Do you want it near London ? Could you let it 
anchor at Wisbeach during this month ? " 

" You need her ? All I have is yours, Gilbert." 

" I have no need of it yet. If I was in danger — " 

" She shall lie where you choose." 

" There is ink on the mantelpiece. I wish you 
would write a note to the master of the Seagull 
while you have it in mind. I Ml forward it." 

When I had written the order and given it to him, 
he went on, " You grudge me this help ? " 

" No," I replied, " but I spoke rashly this 
morning." 

"When you said you would be glad to assist 
me ? " 

" I took it for granted that your enterprise was free 
from dishonour." 

" Dishonour ! " said he. " There was a time when 
praises were welcome and revilings amiss, because 
they brightened or darkened eyes as tender to me 
whether I succeeded or failed. There was a time 
when my heart wept with delight, if a girl glanced at 
me kindly." 

" When I speak of honour," I said, " I am not 
thinking of the opinions of others. I find you deal 
with conspirators." 

" Babington and his followers ? Well ? " 

" If you are conspiring in favour of the Queen of 
Scots, I am against you." 
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" Because you are loyal to Queen Elizabeth ? 
When we were boys, we dreamt of freeing her 



victim." 



" When I was a boy." 

" Now you forget the follies of youth ? Do you 
remember how we would go to Fotheringay, when I 
called myself Galahad and feigned to be intent on 
delivering some beautiful Princess from that perilous 
Castle ? " 

" Yes, and I remember how you discovered the 
hidden passage that leads into the Room of the Chase, 
and how we treasured that uncoveted secret." 

" You could find it again ? " he said watchfully. 

" Surely," said I. " That was one of our great 
days. We were lurking in the cave on the hillside, 
feigning to be outlaws from Sherwood Forest pursued 
by thousands of enemies, as we used to conceal our- 
selves in the Priest's Hiding-place when nobody 
sought us." 

" Your memory is good," he said lightly. *^ I own 
no allegiance to Queen Elizabeth or any one else. 
I am still an outlaw. But I give you my word I am 
not helping Babington*s folly. Will you come with 
me to Chartley to-night ? " 

" To the Queen of Scots' prison ? " 

" Yes. I want you to see her before I tell you 
my aim." 

" But your wounds — " 

" I shall ride slowly. You hesitate ? We have 
been too much apart. Come with me. I think this 
is our last chance to be together again." 

" I had rather go anywhere else with you." 
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** I go on the Queen's service. Indeed Walsing- 
ham sends me. If your delicate conscience forces 
you to refuse your assistance, I shall bear no ill will. 
Perhaps you shrink from me. Many do." 

" I never would," said I, *' I '11 go with you, 
Gilbert." 

" Why arc you standing ? You must be tired." 
As I took a chair on his right, he went on, clasping 
his hands under his head, ^^ Have you ever been 
wounded ? " 

" Often." 

^^ Did weakness make everything seem unreal and 
&r ? " 

" No, I longed to be back at work." 

" You live your life. I dream mine. As I was 
watching those noisy children, I fancied it was St. 
Bartholomew's Eve." 

" That is a fortnight off." 

^^ I mean the night of the Massacre. Well, what 
did you hear ? " 

" About the Massacre ? " 

"About my part in it." 

*' Wild rumours. I wrote to you often ; but you 
did not answer my letters. Your last told me you 
were in Paris and betrothed to the daughter of one 
of the Huguenot barons." 

" Claire d'Aurilly was her name," he said softly. 

'' Then it was rumoured that you were one of the 
leaders of the Catholics on that night." 

" I had a waking dream before you came in," he 
said, shutting his eyes." 

" What was it ? " I asked. 
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^ I dreamt I rode on a stormy night through a city 
reddened by torches and by houses on fire. I was 
surrounded by maddened and diabolical faces. I saw 
them through a fog : and fierce shouts and cries of 
agony came to me as if they were remote. Some- 
times I was swooning, and then the faces and the 
tumult would surge around me again. The crash of 
musketry and frantic alarm bells and shrieks deafened 
me. The murdering crowd rushed with me, and I was 
its leader. Yet I would have died to escape from it. 
Blood was everywhere. The light was like blood : 
the gables seemed sanguinary. Fugitives staggered 
and fell, screaming for mercy, as they were trampled. 
The wind howled, and whirled me along. An old 
man I honoured cursed me, as he died at my feet. 
A girl I loved clung to me and called me in vain, as 
she was stabbed. These things I saw, impotent and 
unable to speak." 

" A horrible dream," said I. 

^^ A dreadful remembrance," he said, shuddering. 
After a long pause he went on. " You never saw 
Claire. The child loved all. To her glad innocent 
eyes the world was delightful. The man that killed 
her must have been blind. At that time I was lodg- 
ing with Catholics. Because they knew what was 
coming, they drugged my wine to keep me indoors. 
But the drug was not strong enough. I woke and 
found myself lying on a seat in my parlour. Red 
light streamed through the window. I was dimly 
aware of firing and shrieks and the clang of wild 
bells. Staggering to the window, I saw the opposite 
house flaming. Shouts were beneath, ^ Guise et Lor- 
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raine. Mort aux Huguenots ! Guise et Lorraine ! ' 
My eyes were dark, as I went down the stairs. 
Then I was in a flushed hall. My old hostess was 
attempting to stop me ; but I flung her aside, a lean 
withered little woman she was. Then I stood on the 
threshold, waiting till my horse was brought round. 
Masked men rode by, and the throng charged with 
them. All wore white scarves. As I reeled, I had 
only one wish — to save Claire and her father. My 
hostess was fastening a scarf on my arm. Then my 
horse was before me, and I mounted. The murder- 
ers cheered me and followed me, because I was 
unmasked as if I sought recognition. I spurred to 
outstrip them. Then my head swam, and the din 
and the glow receded. The wind roared in my ears. 
Shouts reached me like eclioes from an infinite dis- 
tance, * Mort aux Huguenots ! Guise et Lorraine ! ' 
I saw a red river and then gigantic towers crimsoned 
by a wavering light. ' Thank God ! I am in time,' 
said I to myself faintly, as I drew rein by D'Aurilly's 
house, beside the Cathedral. Yet I could not remem- 
ber why I had come. The bells of Notre Dame 
pealed the tocsin : they seemed miles aloft. The 
clamour of the multitude haunted me, like a wind 
raving when one is sheltered. Someone shouted 
' Guise et Lorraine ! ' close at hand. Then I re- 
membered. I saw those faces about me. I see 
them now. After a desperate eiFort I was able to 
point, as I endeavoured to cry * Spare that house ! * 
but I was speechless. My arm fell at my side again 
powerless, as the murderers rushed. I saw that 
familiar door broken down. I saw the old baron 
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charge, sword in hand, guarding Claire. Then he 
cursed me, as he struggled to attack me and sank. 
Claire clung to me, thanking me for coming to save 
her. I saw a dagger plunged in her throat. Every- 
thing faded while an echo was whispering ^ Guise et 
Lorraine.' " 



My brother was silent, and his face was unmoved. 
Opening his eyes and looking before him, he went on, 
"With that I reeled from my saddle. Then I was 
lying on the seat in my parlour. * Thank God, I 
wake ! ' I said, rising. It was morning, and rain 
hammered the windows. The opposite house was a 
ruin. Then I saw a white scarf on my left arm : 
it was stained with blood. Have you read Plato ? " 

" No," I said, wondering what he meant. 

" In the * Republic,' he says men are like prisoners 
fettered in a dark cave with their backs to a fire-lit 
crowd. Since that time I am a prisoner, hearing 
meaningless echoes and watching broken shadows drift 
on a wall. I think my heart was frozen." 

" But you were not to be blamed." 

" Who is ? " he asked. " Is any virtue or crime 
voluntary? We sinners do out work. Yet I am 
weary in ill-doing." 

" You could have explained." 

** Cleared myself from the guilt ? I am not moulded 
of such effeminate stuff. I could have welcomed 
the hatred and contempt of the world. For myself I 
cared nothing. But I had caused her death. That 
was a thing beyond tears. Well, I have gone my 

4 
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way. Ask for me in Rome or Madrid or Paris, and 
you will find I am known as Guise's most unscrupu- 
lous servant, a man utterly pitiless." . 

" But Guise caused the Massacre ? " 

"To enable him to murder Admiral Coligny. 
Walsingham was in Paris that night, and saw the 
Admiral killed. Thus he learnt his hatred of Catho- 
lics. He saw me ride past. Perhaps he was the 
only one calm." 

** I can believe that," I said. " Nothing would 
ruffle him." 

"Of all my acquaintance he was the only one 
did not avoid me. I was grateful though the blame 
did not hurt me. We have been allied since." 

" I am sorry." 

" I have lived patiently, seeking a prize. It is 
in my grasp now, — fruit of what incredible toils ! 
Yet I feel as if I rode in the dark, unable to 
stop." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"You find me a riddle?" he said, turning to me. 
" You may understand me some time. For your sake, 
I hope you will not. You have kept young ; but I 
am a man midway between youth dazzled by ridiculous 
hopes and age tormented by inquisitive fears. I fear 
nothing but failure, and hope only to find rest from 
my sins." 

"You should have written to me." 

" I had done with the past," he said. "If old re- 
membrances have come to my mind unbidden, they 
have left me unstirred. I have no love for Claire 
now. If she was alive, I would not go near her. 
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Yet I am linked with her lover by the scarf on my 



arm." 



" The one under your sleeve ? " said I. 

" It is hidden," he said, " but worn day and night. 
It alone remains real in this shadowy world. There 
are words also that have a meaning and come to me 
through the far discord of life, * Guise et Lorraine.* " 

** No matter what you have done,*' I said, " we 
are brothers. God knows I have sinned often." 

" Once," he said rising, ** I used to distinguish 
between virtues and sins ; indeed I do now, in a way. 
My own acts are alike to me, but the sins of others 
haunt and defile me. No, we are not brothers. The 
boy you loved died on St. Bartholomew's Eve. 
Look on me as a stranger. As such I have no right 
to detain you from pleasure. Walsingham says you 
have made friends with Mistress Winifred Cameron." 

" Then he tells the truth for once," I said. 

" Is the adventurer conquered ? " 

" I am only her friend." 

** That is well," said he. " I must caution you 
against learning to think* of her with greater affec- 



tion." 



" Why ? " 

** You will know soon," said he. " I brought her 
from France." 

" If you mean to hint ill of her — " I began, as I 
rose. 

^ Your temper is still hot," he said, smiling. 
"Never mind what I mean. If I advised you to 
shun her, you would seek her forthwith." 

" I hope to see her to-day," said I. 
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" Then give her this when there is nobody by," he 
said, taking out a lace handkerchief. ^^ It is hers. I 
had rather you did not say whence it comes. You 
might be overheard. She will know where she lost 
it." 

" I '11 ride to Hampton now," I said, taking it. 
*' To Hampton, dear George ? " said Pooley, com- 
ing in briskly with more than his accustomed light- 
heartedness. " Why ? The Queen is returning." 

" Another of her Majesty's changes ? " said Gil- 
bert. 

" I think the Council had a word in the matter," 
said Pooley. " Messengers ride in hot haste in every 
direction. All London is thrilled by contradictory 
rumours. Some say the Prince of Parma has landed 
at .Newcastle. Others say Guise's army has sailed 
from Normandy and is making for Sussex. Many 
think the Armada is coming." 

^^ I dare say it is a false alarm," I said. 

" I hope it is,'' Pooley said, smiling. " I am a 
man of peace." 

« I '11 be back to-night, Gilbert," said I. 

" I '11 have a horse for you," he answered, shaking 
hands with me coldly. 

" Surely you will stay to breakfast," said Pooley. 
" The children will be so disappointed ! " 

" You must excuse me," said I. 

" And the letter ? " he asked. 

" I have it," said Gilbert, taking it up. 

" Where arc you going with him ? " asked Pooley, 
as he accompanied me down to the door. 

" Into the country." 
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" Ah ! " he said, as if he was pained by my curt- 
ness, " a pleasant trip ! " 

As I mounted, he stood on the threshold, waving 
his hand and smiling as if he tried to be joyful. As 
I went on, I saw Savage ride up, followed by a couple 
of horsemen. While I passed through the crowded 
Strand I heard trumpets and cheers in the distance. 
At Charing Cross I saw the Queen. 



CHAPTER V 

THE HIDD£K MESSAGE 

Q':ktH hwAAtkTH was in puq>le and goU. A 
fu^tivfr ^ka/ri danced on her diamonds. The day 
W'd% rUpikiy Ttnd wild. A huge crowd had assembled 
and rf»eeff:d vfK'tfcrfMily,, as she rode her white horse 
h^w^u the fank« of the Yeomen. ** God save vour 
}A%Y%\y \ Long live good Queen Bess ! " the excited 
iWriAitw %h/iuted, a% they struggled to see her. Bow- 
\%i^^ U} rijfht and left, with eyes full of loving pride, she 
zpfHt'dfird great and triumphant, splendid in a moment 
of A'AuyL/'T, Instead of her mocking disdainful cold- 
fie%%, %\w. had a hearty and resolute look, and her 
t\\fr.k% w<rre flushed, and her jewelled fingers were 
gripping the reins, making her big horse prance. 

Then «he h;ul passed, and her ladies came riding 
three ahrrast, chattering and laughing together. I 
«aw Mi^trrHM Winifred among them; but she did not 
oliM'rve me. Her young eyes were flashing as if the 
turlHileni loyalty of the citizens thrilled her. Then 
c:ainc ihr gentlemen three abreast, bareheaded and 
gloriously clad. Most of them were silent and grave. 
Then cunie sColid and healthy Hatton at the head of 
the (iuurd, appearing well pleased with the world and 
brt(c*i plrsised with himself. So the cavalcade passed 
lo Whitehall, and I followed and went to my lodg- 
ingM in Scotland Yard. 
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There I breakfasted, and dressed for the Court. 
" Gilbert need not have warned me," said I to my- 
self, as I walked down to the Palace. ^^ If I looked 
for a wife, I would seek a woman old enough to know 
her own mind, not a girl whose youth might mislead 
her to an ignorant choice. A girl should wed a man 
young enough to share her delight in dancing and 
follies." Yet I found myself sighing in the midst of 
my wisdom. 

At Whitehall I saw the guards doubled and num- 
erous attendants in arms. Indoors the gentlemen of 
the Body-guard mustered. Merry music was coming 
from the Red Room, as I went up the Gallery. 
Old Burghley was hobbling alone, wagging his long 
grey beard and muttering, but paused as he met me. 

^ Ha ! Captain GiiFord ! " said he, blinking at me 
with lack-lustre eyes. 

"At your service, my lord," said I, wondering 
why he should trouble to notice me. 

" Tell me one thing," said he, nodding his cropped 
white head, " one thing, yes — who is that child ? " 

" What child ? " I asked impatiently. 

" Mistress Cameron, they call her," he answered. 

" Her Majesty knows who she is," I said. "Why 
not ask her, my lord ? " 

" Ha ! Does Master Walsingham ? " 

" No doubt," I replied. " He learns everything 
that is no business of his." 

" Ha ! Yes, you are right," he said, nodding. 
" But he tells me nothing. England is misgoverned 
by children, while men of a mature age are neglected. 
You are right. I '11 ask Master Hatton. * Mutton,' 
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she calls him. Wholesome dish ! She should obtain 
the Golden Fleece for him. I have served four Sov- 
ereigns ably. I have saved England over and over 
again. Now the country is doomed. Armageddon 
begins. I have told her a hundred times. This 
comes of being ruled by a girl. She would not heed 
my advice. Yes, you are right. Armageddon be- 
gins, as you say." So he limped past, wincing as he 
used his gouty leg, mumbling, " Armageddon ! yes ! 
Mutton ! " 

The Red Room was full of dancers. The Queen 
sat in the gilt chair. Hatton knelt on a cushion on 
her left and appeared to be wooing her, like a desper- 
ate lover. He was wearing white velvet. Plainly 
she was in one of her sprightly moods, for she pouted 
and simpered and tossed her head as if she was bash- 
ful. Walsingham lurked in a window, watching the 
revels with a doleful contempt. Then I looked at 
the bright ladies threading the maze of the proud 
dance, but could not see Mistress Winifred. So I 
returned to the Matted Gallery, seeking her in the 
neighbouring parlour. In that dim little room she 
sat dressed in white silk and stooping over the fire. 
I was glad to see how her wistfulness vanished, as she 
turned at my step. 

" I could not think what had become of you," she 
said, as she rose. ^^ I have been so lonesome, and 
chilled too by a foolish foreboding, or else by this 
miserable weather of yours. I was pleased to find 
this fire lit. Do you call this the summer ? " 

*'*' It is cold and dark now ; but think how warm it 
has been," said I. 
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^ I suppose a week's sunshine is a marvel in Eng- 
land," she answered, smiling. ^^ I have been home- 
sick for France. Why did you vanish ? " 

" I was summoned," I answered. " To make my 
peace with you I bring something you lost." 

" What is it ? " she asked eagerly, as I took out 
the lace handkerchief. Recognising it, she looked 
serious and startled. As she accepted it hastily, she 
glanced behind me and drew back with a blush. I 
turned, and saw the Queen watching us coldly, as she 
stood lifting the tapestry that hung by the door. 

^^ Child," she said, as she came in, ^^ I thought your 
witchcraft would tame him. This is a swift trans- 
formation ! Our Wild Man has grown so polite that 
he brings gifts to a lady? I shall expect him to write 
me sugared sonnets and swear that ^to see me is 
Heaven and to lack me is Hell,' as Master Hatton 
was saying a minute ago. Well, I love civility. It 
is pleasant to see a soldier abase himself to the sex he 
despises. Is his first offering tasteful ? " 

" Your Grace," I said, kneeling, " it is a handker- 
chief Mistress Cameron dropped." 

^^And you left us to seek for it? Astounding 
devotion ! " 

" I was called away." 

" Poor Winifred ! " she said, " your task will be 
hard. He might have let you believe he had only 
gone in your service. I fear he is hopelessly truth- 
ful. Lies make life palatable. Did Mother Monica 
tell you that ? " 

" No, Madam," Mistress Winifred answered. 

*'Then she can have known little of Courts. 
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Here truths are unwelcome and dangerous. Friar 
Bacon wished to gird England with a wall of brass ; 
but he found its inhabitants sufficiently brazen. Yet 
your friend is abashed as if he attempted deceit. I 
suspect it is a gift after all. Let me look at it." 

" Indeed it is mine," said Mistress Winifred 
earnestly. 

" It is now, " said the Queen, " but he may have 
given it." Taking it, she looked at it closely. 
** Flanders point, — a rare bit of lace ! Where did 
you get it ? " she asked, turning to me. 

** The finder entrusted it to me. Madam," said I. 

" Where did you go ? " she said sharply. 

" To St. John's Wood," said I. 

" Again ? " she said, frowning. Then she peered 
at the handkerchief. ^^ It is a pity the light is so 
dim," she went on, holding it up. " We must call 
for a lamp to enable us to study the pattern. No, 
that will do ! Here, Winifred, spread the lace in 
front of the fire." 

"Madam!" — Mistress Winifred said, growing 
white as she took it. Then she knelt on the 
hearth. 

" Hold it close to the flames to make the pattern 
distinct." 

"Ah ! I have burnt my hand," Mistress Winifred 
cried, letting the lace fall on the logs. 

Springing up, I plucked it out of the fire, and 
then, turning to give it to her, saw her shrink in 
alarm. 

^^ An unfortunate mishap ! " said the Queen quietly. 
"Try again. Let there be no accident this time." 
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As Mistress Winifred stooped and obeyed, the lace 
shook in her trembling hands. "That is enough," 
the Queen went on. " Give it to me." Then she 
studied it, and turned to me fiercely. " Have you 
any excuse ? " she asked. 

^^ I am ignorant of any offence," I said, kneeling. 

" God's wounds ! Do you defy me ? " she said. 

^^ Perhaps he knew nothing about it," Mistress 
Winifred stammered. 

" A likely story," said the Queen. " Read that 



out." 



Taking the handkerchief, I said, " There was 
nothing on it before ! " Then I read the words 
written in brown ink, "Meet me at seven, by the 
Confessor's tomb." 

" The message was written in ink invisible till it 
was held to a flame," said the Queen. " I suspected 
the trick. Yet you could have spoken it safely. It 
must come from another. Who gave you the 
lace?" 

" He asked me not to name him," said I. 

^^I am not used to such an answer," said she. 
" I ask you again." I was silent. " Who sent it ? " 
she continued, turning to Mistress Winifred. 

" It is not signed. Madam," Mistress Winifred 
whispered, with her eyes on the ground. 

"Therefore you must have expected it," the 
Queen said. " I have been gracious. Beware how 
you give me reason to change. Would you have 
gone ? " 

" If it had been possible, Madam.*' 

"Well, that is honest. Few would have ad- 
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tnitted so much. Let this be a lesson to you. I am ill 
to deceive, and a desirable friend." 

** Your Grace has been kindness itself to me,'* 
Mistress Wrnifred said, looking up with tears in her 
eyes. 

" I would not have you weep, Winifred," said the 
Queen. " Promise me not to go from the Palace 
without my permission." 

** I promise," sobbed Mistress Winifred. 

"Then you are forgiven. Believe me, I only 
keep you from danger. You knew where to find the 
Confessor's tomb ? " 

*' In Westminster Abbey. I was shown it the day 
I rested in London after coming from France." . 

" The sender had foresight. I hope your burn is 
not painful. Never look shamed, child ! I shall 
find you a companion more fitted to instruct you in 
the ways of the Court. It will be a difiicult choice^ 
for you will find men are strange animals, insolent or 
bashful in boyhood, idiotic in youth, and grow bald 
unsightly and dull when they begin to be polished. 
Since they must be brutes, they should excel in bru- 
tality. Give me one that holds his head high, lives 
lustily and tramples opponents. By God ! I love a 
dog that will fight. I chose Captain GifFord because 
he was not like to fool you with honeyed talk; but 
I find him silent when he should speak and garrulous 
when discretion is needed." 

" Have I said anything. Madam ? " I began. 

" I hear you are addicted to describing the suffer- 
ings and wrongs of the Queen of Scots — " 

"I did not say so," Mistress Winifred said. 
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"Somebody told me. This morning I saw you 
silent at Charing Cross while others showed loyalty. 
When you peeped into the Red Room and avoided us, 
I thought I would give you an opportunity of account- 
ing for your absence before evincing resentment of 
your uncivil behaviour. I '11 show I trust you yet. 
Go to the Confessor's tomb at seven to-night. Arrest 
the man you find there." 

" If your Grace commands it," I said, hesitating. 

** I do," she said sternly. *' Say no word of this 
to anyone meanwhile. Bring him here. Kill him 
if he offers resistance. Come with me, Winifred. 
You have been moping enough." 



CHAPTER VI 

SWORDS DRAWN IN THE ABBEY 

As they went out, I rose from my knee. At first 
I was inclined to follow the Queen and ask her to 
employ someone else. The gay music seemed mock- 
ing me. " No," said I to myself. " She has given 
an order, and I am bound to obey it. She trusts me 
still. My duty is evident." So I went back to my 
lodgings. There I saw Babington lingering in front 
of the steps as if he awaited me. The boy was 
haggard and wretched, and saluted me timidly. 

" Captain GifFord," said he, " I have to ask your 
forgiveness. I was not myself this morning." 

" Sir," I said angrily, " your condition this morn- 
ing was nothing to me. I hope you will forget our 
acquaintance." 

" You are used to bullying sailors," he said, clutch- 
ing his hilt. ^^ Let me remind you that you speak to 
a gentleman." 

(( I use plain words to great or small," I replied, 
turning away. 

As I was opening my door, he said, " Well, I only 
want a plain answer. Where is that letter ? " 

" My brother has it," said I. 

" He is in St. John's Wood ? " 

" No, at Master Pooley's house," I replied. 
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" Oh, God ! " he cried. 

" Sir," said I, moved by his despair, " I spoke 
harshly ; but I have cares of my own and my temper 
has suffered. Let me add another word now. For 
Master Tichborne's sake, I beg you to think twice 
before incurring destruction." 

" Hush ! " he said, glancing round. " You arc 
aware of our enterprise ? " 

^^ Half London knows it, I hear. If you discuss it 



in taverns — " 



^^ I have been mad ! " he cried, stamping his foot. 

"There is still time to abandon it." 

" There may be ! Have you seen Walsingham ? " 

" He is in the Red Room in the Palace." 

" Master Pooley said he was busy with the Spanish 
Ambassador." 

" Then he was mistaken," said L 

** Would you take Walsingham a message from 
me ? " 

" No," I replied. " I would not touch him with 
tongs." 

** But if he asks you about me — " 

" I have no dealings with him," I said. 

" Still, sir, if he should question you, I hope you 
will forget things I said this morning, for I was not 
in earnest. We had been drinking. Tell him I am 
longing to serve Queen Elizabeth. For God's sake, 
tell him that ! " 

" It might be misunderstood," I said coldly. 

" How ? " he asked, flushing. 

"Walsingham might think you would betray — " 

" He might ! he might ! " he said as if he spoke 
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to himself. " Betray my followers ? " he went on 
loudly. " I '11 copy you. I '11 have nothing to do 
with him." 

Saluting me with a flourish, he turned on his heel 
and swaggered up towards Charing Cross. I went 
up to my rooms and changed my clothes and put on 
my riding-boots. Till then I had not let myself own 
I loved Mistress Winifred. Now I admitted it while 
I told myself she should never suspect that unavailing 
presumption. I was sure her ready kindness to me had 
been but for the sake of one more dear than a friend. 
Since she had been ready to meet Gilbert alone in 
such a manner I had abandoned my hope. ^^ It is 
not strange that he has won her heart," I said in- 
wardly. " He is used to Courts and to women. 
Well, I shall go my solitary way as I used. She will 
be ' The Nut-brown Maid ' to me still. Perhaps I 
shall see her again when she is a matron with her 
children around her." 

For a long time I paced the room restlessly. Rain 
fell, and the wind rose. Tired of the dark afternoon, 
I determined to light the lamp and forget trouble 
in reading my only book, "Le Morte d' Arthur." 
As I went to the window, I saw Babington pass 
quickly and furtively as if he was unaware of the 
rain. "Seeking Walsingham," I said to myself. 
Then I drew the curtain and lit the lamp and sat at 
the table, opening the big volume at random. Gil- 
bert had given it to me ages ago. Touching it, I 
remembered our boyhood and the blue tiles about the 
hearth in our home. Some of them represented proud 
galleons and battles at sea. Others bore scenes of 
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the Crucifixion. Because they had been fixed without 
care, the stories were tangled. All the men painted 
on them had Flemish attire. Many a time I had read 
by the fireside at Hazelwood with that book on my 
knees and had looked up from it to watch the glow 
wander on the intricate tiles. Now the old pages 
were warped, for they had been drenched when I 
was reading on deck. That book had been my com- 
panion when the Seagull lay moored by sunny islands 
of palms. 

I saw I had opened it at Chapter XVIII. " How 
Balin met with his brother Balan, and how each of 
them slew the other unknown." I could not read that 
unhappy story, for I knew it too well. " This is an ill 
omen," I thought, getting up and pacing the room. 
Still the words ran in my head, " ' Travelling men are 
oft weary and their horses too; but though my horse 
be weary, my heart is not weary. I would be fain 
there my death should be.' ' Oh, Balan, my brother, 
thou hast slain me and I thee/ ^ Alas,' said Balan, 
^that ever I saw this day that through mishap I might 
not know you.' " 



Unable to keep longer indoors, I put on my cloak 
and my sword and went across to St. James* Park. 
There I wandered under the trees, then walked to the 
Horseferry, and watched the rain splash in many rings 
on the Thames. As the clock began tolling seven, I 
went to Westminster Abbey. All its windows were 
black. The west door was shut, but unlocked. 
Taking off my cap, I went in. As I shut the door 

5 
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again, its clang echoed. Pausing till I became 
used to the dimness, I was chilled as if I entered 
a vault. As I went slowly to the Confessor's 
tomb, I felt my footsteps were profaning that soli- 
tude. When I stopped where King Edward's effigy 
glimmered I saw a cloaked figure in a nook on my 
left. 

" Pardon me, sir," a slow voice whispered, " I am 
seeking a lady's handkerchief. Did you happen to 
find it ? " 

I knew Walsingham's voice and heard it with a 
thrill of aversion. 

" A bit of Flanders lace ? " I asked softly. 

" Yes," said he, coming forward and peering. " I 
speak to Captain GifFord ? " 

" Your servant." 

" Where is she ? I fancied she was coming 
alone." 

" I came instead." 

" For what purpose ? " he asked fretfully. 

"To make you a prisoner," I said, putting my 
hand on his shoulder. " Sir Francis Walsingham, I 
arrest you in the name of the Queen." 

'' You gave it her Majesty ? " he said quietly. 
" I did not think you so clever." 

" You yield ? " I said, drawing back, glad not to 
touch him. 

" By no means." 

" I have to insist." 

" You came unaccompanied ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then I have only Co call for help. There are 
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many dead here. Why should I shrink from adding 
another ? ** 

"If I am overcome, you will add two/* I said, 
drawing my sword. 

" A good answer," said he. " Yes, I stand in 
your reach. I begin to respect you. So I *11 be 
candid. I came alone also. The wisest blunder at 
times. Still it will enable us to talk without 
witnesses." 

'^ I have nothing to say to you." 

" Then you can listen." 

" I had rather not." 

" I wish you would try to be calm. Let me hear 
how this happened. You knew the handkerchief 
was a message disguised ? " 

" No, or I would never have taken it." 

^^ I saw the Queen follow you, and was uneasy ; 
but when she came back she appeared kind to the 
girl. I might have been on my guard. Well, you 
take a load off my mind. I pride myself on my 
knowledge of character." 

'' The Queen waits for us." 

" It is worth your while to be patient. Last night 
I advised you not to hasten from Hampton. Further, 
I hinted that your friendship with Mistress Cameron 
might have disadvantages. Both warnings were 
justified. I do nothing for nothing. If I advise 
you, it is because I can use you. Now listen to 
me — 

" Are you coming ? " I asked. 

" I have refused. I am not the most backward of 
her Majesty's servants. I have meddled in this for 
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her sake, but not with her knowledge. I do not 
intend her to know it yet. Neither do I wish that 
my enemies should make me a laughing-stock. It 
would be ludicrous to be arrested by a common 
adventurer, I mean, by one of our heroical pirates." 

" We are delaying too long/' I said angrily. 

" If I went with you, a word in her ear would 
explain that your blundering would have damaged 
her greatly. Would she thank you for that ? " 

** I am not concerned with that now." 

** A tiresome pretence of an impossible virtue ! 
No, I see! You must be paid for your silence. 
Then your dullness is limited. If you return to her 
Majesty and tell her you found nobody here and 
keep this a secret, your fortune is made. What do 
you covet ? A knighthood ? You shall have it 
to-morrow." 

" I want nothing you can give me," I answered. 

** Your price is big ? Well, I am powerful. You 
shall command our next plundering expedition and 
tack unoffending cities and rob treasure-ships on the 
high seas, and when you return laden with gold the 
Queen will accept part of it and soothe the Spanish 
Ambassador by swearing that she is unable to check 
the piratical tendencies of her sailors and is grieved 
by their wickedness. Is it a bargain? " 

"You are wasting words," I replied. 

" I can give you things you '11 not relish," he said. 
** It would be easy for me to send you to Tyburn. 
If you cross me in this, you shall go to the Tower." 

'^ Hand me your sword." 

" You are dooming others," he said. *' Your 
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brother shall hang for this, yes, and that simpleton 
Poolcy." 

There was a stifled cry at my back. 

" Then you lied when you said you were alone ? " 
I asked. ^^Come forward, or I strike," I said, 
turning. 

"It is a friend, George," stammered Pooley, 
coming out of his hiding-place. 

*' What are you doing here ? " Walsingham asked. 
I thought you might need help, sir," said Pooley. 
Who sent you to spy on me ? " 

" No one ! I swear it ! " said Pooley. 

" I arrest you," I said. 

" But I have done nothing," he cried. 

" I '11 make use of you now," said Walsingham. 
"Captain GifFord, you promised you would take a 
man prisoner. One is enough. Here he is. The 
Queen shall know the truth soon. You can hardly 
be mad enough to desire to offend me." 

"I refuse to be sacrificed!" cried Pooley. "Sir 
Francis, I have a tongue." 

" And you '11 use it as I bid," replied Walsingham. 
" Keep silent to-night. To-morrow you shall be 
free." 

"But if they torture me to-night? I'll tell 
everything if I am put on the Rack ! " 

" I am sure of it," said Walsingham scQmfully. 
"The Rack is my plaything. While you serve me 
you are safe from it. No one shall hurt you." 

" Then I yield, George," said Pooley. 

" Of course you do," I replied. " I '11 trouble you 
both for your swords." 
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" You must have mine ? " Walsingham muttered, 
as he drew it. ^ Then take it," he said, and sprai^ 
on me, thrusting. 

Leaping back, I parried, and twisted his blade out of 
his grasp. As it clinked on the stones, I heard the 
Queen's voice, " Swords drawn in the Abbey ! " 



CHAPTER VII 

THE BITER BIT 

" Your Grace here ! " said Walsingham, kneeling, 
as a cloaked lady came from the darkness and paused 
beyond the Confessor's tomb. 

'' I have heard all/' said the Queen. 

" I am sorry your Grace did not trust me," I said, 
as I went down on my knee. 

"Time teaches distrust," she said, "but you have 
proved faithful in spite of the temptations essayed by 
an omnipotent Minister that can proffer rewards 
commonly bestowed by a Sovereign." 

" I meant I would implore your Majesty to grant 
them," said Walsingham. 

" Your entreaty would be a humble command, as 
Tacitus said." 

*' It would be humble," said Walsingham, " but I 
venture to think it should not meet a denial. I have 
toiled long for your Majesty. What reward has 
been mine ? What but hatred and scorn ? My life 
is pursued by a continual menace. Day and night I 
live in fear of assassins, no, not in fear, for I wel- 
come danger incurred in the service of my God and 
my Queen." 

"You have been repaid by a permission to serve 
mei 
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^^I am penniless while flatterers thrive. I am 
despised and avoided while honours are lavished upon 
cut-throats and vagabonds." 

'^ The pirates whose deeds I hypocritically feign to 
condemn ? " 

" Pirates or adventurers, Madam. They win gold 
and renown. I tread in crooked paths, shutting my 
heart against pity. Neither friend nor kinsman is 
safe from me. I stand beside the Rack and extort 
confessions from men broken by suffering. Yet I 
am human, effeminate perhaps, for I love quiet and 
gentleness and trust and esteem." 

" Yes, you are womanish. There is the less 
excuse for your folly. It is a Queen's fate to be 
thwarted by servants disdainful of a woman's in- 
telligence. I am glad to have some loyal without 
superfluous wit. Captain GifFord and his fellow- 
adventurers know how to obey. Some of my wise 
statesmen shall learn that lesson or sink to their 
original levels. God's wounds ! I am tired of the 
insolent opposition of knaves I plucked from the 
gutters. My royal father would have garnished 
the Bridge with the heads of his Ministers, if 
he had met disobedience." 

" I shall return to my ancestral gutter with glad- 
ness," said Walsingham, rising. " I have borne 
enough ignominy. I have laboured enough. Let 
my long nights of watching and days of unremitting 
anxiety be forgotten. I shall not ask your Grace to 
remember my deserts or another's. Choose a more 
manly servant to hear screams of agony. Perhaps I 
shall forget them. Perhaps I shall have friends again 
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when I am ignored and content with the original 
poverty of a Minister that never was bribed." 

'' You would be surprised, Master Secretary, if I 
took you at your word," she said slowly. "You are 
bold because you think your assistance indispensable 
in this difficult hour." 

" Your Majesty can find some girl that will 
replace me successfully, or my Lord of Leicester will 
cease his triumphs in the Low Countries." 

" If I had sent the most foolish girl there she 
could not have exhibited a more incompetent and in- 
subordinate vanity. But I have rebuked my Lord of 
Leicester for that." 

" Madam, I stand rebuked also." 

" That tone is more befitting," she said. " Take 
warning ! If you threaten to quit my service again, 
you shall go. What brought you here ? " 

" My zeal in your Majesty's cause," he replied, as 
he knelt. 

"You are apt to confide in me late." Turning to 
me, she went on, "You will find the door guarded. 
' The biter bit ' is the password." 



So I rose and went out of the Abbey. Yeomen 
stood by the door. 

"Who goes there ? " cried one. 

" A friend," said I. 

" The word ? " 

" The biter bit." 

" Pass friend," was the answer. 

The rain had stopped. As I went down to the 
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** What dangers ? " 

^ Let us walk up towards Charing Cross,** he said 
•wcetly. ** Here we m^fat be oferbeard.** 

^Your stories clash,'* I said, as we went on. 
** You told Walsingham vou were there to assist 
him." 

^^ What else could I say ? I am in his household 
because I will not forsake my dear Lady Sidney." 

" You have been faithful to her." 

^^ Unless I abandon her I must live on his wages. 
Whrn Sir Philip returns from the Wars, I shall be 
Imppy again. I would only say it to you; but indeed 
I fihrink from the Spider and his treacherous methods. 
About MiHtrcHS C'amcron — " 

"Trll nir only how I can help her," said L "She 
hrtN n(»t nrrn lit to take mc into her confidence." 

•• Shr will nrrd your help. At this moment she is 
Mir In the PalrtiT." 
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^ Well, she has promised not to leave it without 
her Mzjestfs knowledge." 

" Then her perils will be postponed for a time." 

" How long ? " 

" You are leaving London ? " 

** For a few days, if she does not need me." 

" I shall watch over her. The Queen has ap- 
pointed me to act as her guide. How crowded the 
street is ! I am afraid to talk openly here." 

The road was full of citizens jostling one another 
and talking excitedly. 

^ Then come to my lodgings," said I. 

" With pleasure. No, stay ! I have to meet 
Savage at the Eagle beyond." 

'* Again ? " 

"For the last time, I hope. Walk with me so 
far. I Ml not keep you' long, and then we '11 return 
to your lodgings, and I '11 explain how you can help 
Mistress Cameron. See how the populace is inflamed 
by the news ! " 

« What news ? " 

" The Fleet is manned and provisioned. The sea- 
ports are garrisoned, and nine thousand men are pro- 
ceeding by forced marches to Sussex to repel Guise's 



invasion." 



** But war has not been declared ? " said I. 

"Not by us. But we have been fighting the 
Spaniards for many years with no declaration of war. 
News travels slowly. If the French mean to assail 
us, their ships may come before their defiance." 

" The beacons are swift messengers." 

"As soon as the invaders are seen, bonfires on all 
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the hills will repeat the warning and summon England 
to arms. Then the alarm bells will rouse London 
from sleep." 

" If the attack comes at night." 

" It must. The enemy will try to approach us 
under cover of darkness." 

" I hope that night will be soon," said I. " Delay 
can only strengthen our foes. Every year the Armada 



increases." 



"And our good Queen — with all respect be it 
said — is thrifty, and thinks she has spent enough on 
the Fleet. Well, here we are at the Eagle. I should 
be grateful, if you would step up to Savage and say I 
am coming, t have to send a note first, and he is 
always impatient. You '11 find him in that parlour, 
the one with the window looking out on the bushes." 

So I entered the Inn. The hall was full of armed 
men. While he was speaking to one of them I went 
up the stairs. Going into the parlour, I found Savage 
and Babington drinking together. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE ALARM BELLS 

Babington sat facing me with his back to the win- 
dow. As he lolled with his mouth open and his arms 
hanging limp, his face was white and his eyes were 
vacant and still. The rain had draggled his lace and 
darkened his crimson clothes. A glass full of red 
wine was before him. Savage sat on his right, and 
sprang up jovially, as he saw me, and shouted, '' Well 
met ! " 

Babington started and rose and bowed very humbly. 
" Have you news, sir ? " he asked. 

Saluting them, I said to Savage, " Master Pooley 
asked me to tell you he is detained for a minute." 

^^It was most kind of you to come, sir," said 
Babington. 

" This time you '11 not go without a drink. Captain 
GifFord ? " cried Savage. " Upon my word, I feel as 
if I had been with a corpse. I have slept among dead 
men on a battlefield and found them quiet and snug 
comrades. But it is depressing to revel with a man 
that will not own he is dead. Says I to Master 
Babington, ' If you are dead, your troubles are over. 
Therefore rejoice. If you are alive,' says I, 'drink 
while you may.* " 

'' Has Master Tichborne forsaken you ? " I asked, 
hoping he had left them in time. 
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^I have broken with him/* said Babington, sitting 
and propping his head on his right hand. 

" Another of your quarrels ? " cried Savage. 

^ I struck him," said Babington, looking down. 

^^ A spirited lad ! " Savage said with a laugh. 

*^When you two gentlemen had departed this 
morning I was angry with him for refusing to back 
me. I called him a traitor. I drew my sword 
on him ; but he would not defend himself. I 
struck him. Tears came to his eyes. * Coward ! ' 
said I, ^ treacherous coward,' and so left him 
there." 

^^You acted like a man," Savage said, laughing 
immoderately and filling his glass. 

" I '11 ask his pardon to-morrow." 

" I love a man who '11 own he is wrong," Savage 
said gruffly, ^^ not that I do it. Fight, and make 
friends, if the other has the luck to survive — that is 
good enough for John Savage." 

" Chidiock will forgive me to-morrow," Babington 
said as if he spoke to himself. 

^^ Here is a health to you both. May you find 
to-morrow enjoyable ! " Savage said chuckling, as he 
lifted his glass. When he had emptied it he went on, 
*' What news of the melancholy Pietro ? " 

" My brother's hurts were not grievous," said I. 

*' There is another picture of gloom ! Upon my 
word I had sooner follow a burial. Says I to myself, 
* No more such tasks for you, John ! Never again ! 
Back to the Wars, John ! ' " 

" Never again ! " Babington muttered. 

" Come, sir," Savage went on, '^ you are a soldier. 
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You '11 bear me out when I say a man should grow 
merry as the danger increases." 

" For my part/' I said impatiently, wondering why 
Pooley delayed, ^^ I find danger makes me vicious 
and cold." 

" Meaning no offence — though you are welcome 
to take it as you like — you seem vicious and cold at 
all times." 

" I have ordered you to offend no one," said 
Babington, looking up angrily. 

" Yes, to-night," Savage said, laughing. " You arc 
suddenly meek." 

" I wish I had taken Pooley's advice," Babington 
said, looking down. ^^ He says it is "wise to make 
friends with everyone and be all things to all men. 
One never can tell when one may need a good turn. 
I have been too proud. But I '11 be cautious 
henceforward." 

** We '11 have you paying court to the Spider 
next," Savage said, watching him with humorous 
eyes. 

Babington glanced at him uneasily. ^ I might do 
worse," he replied. 

" Late wisdom ! " said Savage chuckling. " * To 
Tyburn with the Spider!' says you. * Hang the 
stony-hearted devil ! ' says you. ' We '11 stop his 
murderous cruelty ! ' says you. Says I, * Threaten 
less and do more.' " 

" I have been mad ! " Babington muttered. ** Say- 
ing such things in public ! I was proud to have 
strangers think me courageous. I meant London to 
ring with my name. It does, and will forget me at 
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once. A man is watched for a moment : he vanishes, 
and nobody cares." 

**We have been watched too often,** said Savage 
cheerfully, ^ and now Captain Giffbrd*s bold ejes are 
on us. Will vou drink or no, sir ? " 

^ I am not thirsty," said I. 

"There will be the more wine for me," he an- 
swered, filling his glass. " Says I to Master Babing- 
ton when he came in, ^Put your sword in that 
corner. You would be quarrelling with me next, 
and I would be sorry to kill you. We '11 be peace- 
ful and merry,' says I. He is peaceful enough, but 
merry ! Oh, Lord ! " 

" I '11 be merry now," said Babington recklessly. 
Springing up, he lifted his glass. " Here is success 
to the brave ! " he cried. 

" Here is success ! " Savage said, laughing, as they 
were clinking their glasses. " Now I '11 give you a 
song," he went on, when they had drunk. So he 
tang boisterously, — 

** Three merry men we be^ 
Three merry men we be^ 
I on the land^ 
Chidiock on the Strand^ 
And thou on the gallows-tree.** 

^^ Choose another song," Babington said angrily. 

" Will you promise to join me ? " 

"What is it?" 

"Three Blind Mice." 

" That will do," said Babington carelessly. 

" Three Blind Mice /" Savage roared. 
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« Three Blind Mice ! " Babington quavered shrilly. 
" See how they run.^^ 
" See how they runT 

" They all ran after the farmer* s wife^ 

She cut off their tails with a carving knife ! " 

"Curse you and your jokes," Babington cried, 
springing back and overturning his chair. " You are 
making a fool of me ! Let him laugh who wins ! " 

" Tony ! Dear Tony ! " Pooley cried hurrying 
in, " fighting again ? We are all friends of yours." 

" Then give me enemies," Babington cried, 
*' friends who think to make me a scapegoat ! " 

" Softer, Tony ! " cried Pooley, " The window is 
open. There may be a spy in the bushes. I *11 
shut it," he went on, going toward it. 

" I choose to have it open ! " said Babington. 

"It shall be as you like," said Pooley timidly, 
glancing at Savage. 

"I asked him to shut it," said Savage, laughing 
with his hands on his hips. " I was afraid I might 
take a chill. But says he — " 

"Robin, have you seen the gentleman I asked you 
to visit ? " said Babington breathlessly. 

"Yes, Tony," said Pooley. 

" Well ? " 

" He is busy at present, but hopes you will call on 
him some time next week." 

" What news for me ? " asked Savage. 

"The matter is settled," said Pooley. 

" Next week ! " Babington muttered. " What can 
he intend ? — It must be — Yes, that settles it. 

6 
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Next week ? He shall hear of me sooner. — You 
are a friend, Captain Savage ? Then do your work. 
I am ready." 

" Peacf ! I love peace ! " Savage sang. 

" Traitors all ! " Babington cried. 

"Tony, your distrust pains me so much," said 
Pooley. 

" My sword will yet pain you more," Babington 
cried. 

" The heroes sword is gone^^ sang Savage. 

Babington strode towards the corner on my left ; 
but Savage blocked his way, laughing. " Leave the 
sword there ! " he said. " What do you want me to 
do ? " 

" To strike ! " cried Babington. 

" Then give me money ! " said Savage. " How 
can I attend the Court in this suit ? I must be clad 
nobly. How can I escape without money ? " 

" There is plenty ! " cried Babington, snatching a 
big purse from his breast and scattering the gold on 
the table. 

" A generous leader ! " Savage said, gathering the 
coins. " How many pleasures I could buy with this 
gold ! Well, duty first ! I am off! Call for your 
horse ! Gallop away ! Before you reach Enfield the 
alarm bells shall give you news of John Savage ! " 

*' Wait," said Babington, " it is wiser to pause.** 

" I '11 be taunted no more." 

" What does all this mean ? " I asked Pooley, as 
Savage swaggered across to us. 

" It is a jest, George," said he. 

" A bitter jest," Savage said, laughing. 
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^^ Then I wish to understand it," said I, drawing 
my sword. 

Pooley clutched me, and as I flung him ofF, Savage 
was gone, slamming the door. 

** Out of the way ! " I cried angrily. 

** I '11 explain it in a word," Pooley stammered, as 
Savage went down, singing, " Three Blind Mice** 
Leaning towards me on tip-toe, he whispered, " He 
will be taken, as he crosses the threshold." 

Babington overheard him. Seizing the sword 
propped in the corner, he cried, " You have betrayed 
us!" 

As he sprang forward, Pooley cringed against the 
door, putting his hands out together, and shrieked, 
" Spare me ! I meant it all for the best." 

As Babington lunged, I struck up his sword with 
mine, and gripping his shoulder with my left hand, 
flung him back. Dropping his weapon, he staggered 
against the wainscot. 

" I '11 make no defence," he whispered, looking up 
at me with glazed eyes. " For God's sake, kill me 
now." 

" Dear Tony," said Pooley, coming forward with 
his hand on his hilt, ^^ what madness is this ? Can 
you doubt me ? " 

Below, there was a clashing of steel. 

" Listen ! " Babington whispered, turning to him. 

Then there was a loud knock at the door. Pooley 
looked out and turned back with a letter. As he un- 
ripped the seal, Babington watched him as if he was 
gasping for breath. 

" Ah ! " said Pooley, glancing up at me sadly, *' I 
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hardly expected this. Read that," he went on, hand- 
ing me a note. 

Holding it in my left hand, I stooped over the 
lamp, as be went out. ^ Take heed that Babington 
does not go out of your sight," was all that was 
written. With a pitying glance at the trembling lad, 
I flung the note on the table, for I had no mind 
to be stained by any share in his doom. Grabbing 
the note, he glanced at it, dropped it, rushed across 
the parlour and leapt on the sill and jumped out of the 
window. 



As I heard him crash through the bushes, Pooley 
came back. Turning, he shouted, ^^ Babington has 
escaped ! After him ! Search the bushes and fields ! " 
There were answering shouts. Facing me, he went 
on softly, " You warned him ? " I sheathed my 
sword without answering. " George GifFord," said 
he, " I have loved you though I never was fool 
enough to imagine you returned that affection. How 
have you repaid me ? To-night you arrested me. I 
brought you here to protect me. I trusted you with 
that note, believing you would prevent his escape. 
Now you have ruined me. Yet even now tell mc I 
was wrong in believing you only looked on me with 
contemptuous tolerance, and I '11 let Walsingham do 
his worst to your friend." 

** I acknowledge few as my friends," I replied, 
" and they arc persons I trust. All I have seen of 
you in this matter compels me to say you are not one 
of them." 
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" It is well for me," he said, " well for my chil- 
dren." Drawing his sword, he went on, " Now the 
tables are turned, and the biter bit." Alarm bells 
began clashing in the neighbouring steeples. Starting 
at that din, he was silent. Then he thrust his sword 
in its sheath. "No," he continued, "I'll disobey 
Walsingham. I mean you to understand me at 
last." 

*' I do already," I answered. 

" You misjudge me." 

"I judge none, and value no one's opinion. The 
man that judges another registers himself as a fool." 

" Those are favourite words of yours, and easily 
said. Were you long making up your mind about 
Babington ? Yet you would be wise, if you re- 
frained from judging another. You are too proud 
for sympathy. You are too dull. — I am not attempt- 
ing to move you. Even if you had cared for me 
as much as it is in you to do, you are so wrapped in 
yourself that your kindness would have been a scanty 
repayment of my squandered devotion. When we 
met first, I served Leicester, and you shunned me 
accordingly. Penniless and willing and pliable, I 
have gone with the stream. My life has been gov- 
erned by the ways of my masters. You find such 
weakness contemptible ? I despise myself. Years 
afterwards, when you came back to England, I served 
Sidney, and you and I were companions. Following 
that noble gentleman, I found it easy to live as I 
had always desired. I know I forced myself on 
you ; but you bore with me kindly, and I was grate- 
ful. Now you know my employment." 
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"AH this—" I began. 

*' Walsingham set me to watch those crazy con- 
spirators. I hated the task; but I bad four little 
children and they were crying for food. Someone 
else would have done it, if I had refused. Those 
wretches will be tortured and mangled. The thought 
of it sickens me. While they were dangerous I had 
little remorse. Yet I endeavoured to warn them. I 
would have saved Tichborne, if I could have done it 
without destroying myself. — I wish those bells would 
cease. — I have done with Walsingham's service. 
Give me such wages as will suffice to keep my 
children alive. Let me share your life — then see 
whether I am open to blame. If we ride instantly — " 

" What do you mean ? " I asked. 

" We can reach your vessel at Gravesend and put 
to sea before dawn." 

" She is not at Gravesend," I said. 

" I remember ! " said he. " Your brother gave me 
a note to be sent to it this morning. He deprived 
you of your chance of escape. Are we to be 
friends ? " 

" I have already replied." 

" Then I '11 say no more. I '11 follow him. The 
Devil is the only good paymaster. I can trace all 
my misfortunes to attempts to be virtuous. It would 
be easy for you to make me an enemy. As Virgil 
says, — but. Lord ! what do you know about books ? 
You were kind to me once : and I repaid you with 
love. You struck up Babington's sword : and I am 
doing you a last good turn now. Let us cry quits." 



CHAPTER IX 

RIDING TOGETHER 

The alarm bells were maddening London. As 
Pooley left me, I went to the window and saw 
torches beneath. Soldiers were breaking through the 
bushes. A glow like a red dawn was above the 
city. Wild shouts were mingling with the summons 
of the passionate bells — " The beacons ! The 
Armada has come ! No ! the Papists have risen ! 
They have killed the Queen ! Death to the Papists ! " 

Going out of the Eagle, I walked through the 
meadows above the Strand, and so to Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. ** Gilbert shall explain much," I said to 
myself bitterly, "before I ride with him. No doubt, 
be was allied with Walsingham against the con- 
spirators. A perfidious loyalty ! He must be seek- 
ing the Queen of Scots to betray her." 

No beacons were blazing on the northern hills, so 
I fancied London was roused to frustrate Babington's 
plot. As I approached Pooley's home, I saw William 
Merton standing between a couple of horses. Men 
were running by with torches and swords, shouting, 
" Death to the Papists ! " Then as I saw Gilbert, I 
stopped. There he stood on the threshold, rigid, 
with eyes full of horror. His cloak was flung back 
from his left shoulder. A thin white scarf with 
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brown stains on it was on his left arm. My blood 
froze, as I saw him, and I forgot my resentment. 
" Guise et Lorraine," he said in a shuddering whisper, 
as I went up to him. Then he came down the steps 
slowly as if he walked in his sleep. Mounting the 
nearest horse feebly, he shook the reins and let them 
fall on its neck. I mounted also and rode with him 
northwards away from the tumult. 

When we passed the windows of scattered houses I 
saw him sit motionless, holding his reins now, but 
still with the ghastly look he must have worn when 
he rode on St. Bartholomew's Eve. Then we were 
in the dark woods, and he appeared like a shadow. 
The mud muffled the hoofs. The wind screamed 
in the boughs, as they moaned and rustled above us, 
tossing off their burden of rain. 

As we passed into dim meadows, he drew a long 
breath afid sets spurs in his horse. We rode swiftly 
in silence. About midnight we came to a high castle 
in trees. " We shall sleep here," he said, as he 
paused by a gate that opened as if we were expected. 
As we went up a short avenue, I saw no light in the 
castle and heard only the wind. By the door, be 
blew a whistle three times. We dismounted, and a 
man came from the darkness and led our horses 
away. The door was pulled open slowly, and wc 
went into the hall. It was dark till the door was 
shut softly and bolted. Then a ray shone on us. 
An old servant in scarlet livery stood lifting a lan- 
tern towards me. As he shrank from me in 
alarm, he turned it to Gilbert, and then bowed with 
respect. 
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^ Signor Pietro," he said, ^^ his Lordship awaits 
you." 

^^ Show us to our rooms," Gilbert said. 

With that the porter led us up a wide staircase and 
to a couple of bedrooms. 

"Take this one," Gilbert said to me, "I have 
business to transact before sleeping. We shall start 
early. Good-night." 



" Poor Gilbert ! " said I to myself, when I was 
alone. "God forbid that I should wrong him or 
judge him harshly when he has suffered so much ! " 
For a time I paced the room. Pooley's talk of dan- 
gers surrounding Mistress Winifred vexed me. 
Then I tried to forget it, telling myself no words 
of his could have weight. I was utterly tired, so I 
undressed and lay down and slept. 

When I woke, the room was all shining. Leaves 
outside the window were black against a golden moon, 
and silver blotches of light spangled the panes. 
That reminded me how the chapel at Hazelwood 
was screened by an oak, and how the quivering 
shadows of the leaves used to make me long to be 
out-of-doors when I ought to have been attentive to 
preaching. As I got up, I thought I had been 
awakened by knocking. Listening, I heard a faint 
knock; but it was at a neighbouring door. I dressed 
hurriedly and went to the window, and found it 
looked on a park. There I saw many horses led up 
and down. The men holding them seemed awaiting 
a signal. 
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As I opened the door, I saw a cloaked man going 
downstairs and thought it was Gilbert ; so I followed 
him, but he disappeared in a room on the right of the 
ball. On its threshold I drew back in surprise. I 
looked into a long wainscotted room hung with 
armour and portraits. It seemed transformed to a 
chapel, for it was full of a kneeling congregation and 
an altar was raised at the far end of it. There a 
very old priest in rich vestments stood giving Com- 
munion. The only light came from two candles on 
the altar behind him. Now I understood our guarded 
reception and knew why the horses were held ready 
for flight. Such precautions were necessary when 
Catholics joined in their prohibited worship. As I 
drew back, my sword clanked against the door. At 
that sound the old priest looked up with a terrified 
face, and all the others sprang up and turned to me. 
The priest struck down the candles. The room was 
dark, and I heard labouring breaths. Then came 
Gilbert's voice, " It is a friend." The candles were 
lit and put back on the altar. Then all knelt again 
with their backs to me, except the priest and my 
brother, standing before him, and a tall white-haired 
lady close on my left. Gilbert's eyes met mine, and 
then he looked at the lady and started. I saw her 
watching him sadly. Then the priest lifted a Host. 
Gilbert turned slowly as if he would have knelt to 
receive it. Then he drew himself up with a sob, and 
strode through the others. As he came to me, many 
started up to their feet. " Let us ride," he said 
hoarsely. We went to the hall-door. As it was 
opened, he muttered, " * One of you shall betray mc. 
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It had been good for that man if he had not been 
born/ '• 



The steps were in shadow, and the moonlight was 
on the opposite trees. As we waited for our horses, 
I heard a sad voice behind me, ^^ Gilbert Giiford, 
where is Winifred Cameron ? " 

We both turned. The white-haired lady was 
standing in the dim hall. 

" Madam," Gilbert said softly, " I thought you 
were at Soissons." 

** I repented my trust in you," she said. " I had 
no letter from Chartley to tell me she had arrived. 
I am on my way there. Shall I find her?" 

^Not there, Madam," he answered. 

« Where is she ? " 

»* At Whitehall." 

** In Queen Elizabeth's clutch ? — you betrayed 
her into the hands of her enemy ? — Oh, Gilbert, is 
it come to this ? " 

^ She is happy and safe." 

** Safe there!" 

** For the moment." 

" But why — oh, why did you do it ? " 

** Many things drove me," he said. "Now I turn. 
I shall undo my work." 

"Thanks be to God ! " she said. 

** I fear it is too late." 

" Friendless there ! Oh, God protect her ! " 

" Not friendless when my brother is near her." 

** Is George — ? " 
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" He will go back to her. He is here.' 

Turning to me, she held out her arms as if she 
would have embraced me. Her haughty lean face 
was softened by her glad eyes. Then she clasped 
both my hands. I was deeply moved by the love 
and joy in her look. 

" You are her friend ? " she sobbed. 

" Yes, Madam." 

"Then you will save her, George. All my 
prayers go with you ! " 

Releasing my hands, as the horses were brought, 
she went back up the hall. 

" Who is she ? " I asked. 

" A nun, called Mother Monica," Gilbert replied, 
taking a letter out of his breast. Tearing it into 
scraps slowly, he scattered them. As the wind 
whirled them, he said, ^^ Thus I begin reparation." 



So we rode on a silvered path through a forest. 
My brother was silent, and the moon's magical light 
made him seem young. Then the moon sank, and 
our way was black till the East was glorious. A 
village with gilt thatch and walls flushed by roses was 
imperial in the splendour of daybreak. The peasants 
were beginning to wake to their monotonous toil. 
A little child ran from a porch covered with honey- 
suckle, and fell prone, and my brother leapt from 
his saddle and picked her up, comforting her with a 
kiss as he would have done in old times. While we 
rode again, I saw his face shine as it used when we 
were boys. 
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** George/' he said, " I spoke foolishly yesterday. 
We arc not strangers." 

"No,** I replied, "but brothers, and comrades 
again.'* After a pause, I went on, " That lady 
appeared to know us well. Who can she be ? *' 

" I have a suspicion," said he, " but I cannot im- 
part it without hampering you with a perilous secret. 
When I met her in France, I seemed to remember 
her." 

" I think she must have been a friend of our 
father*s. Now her face comes back with the dim 
picture of our home as it was when we were small." 

" So I have found," he replied. " And my memory 
reaches further than yours. Yes, she was often at 
Hazelwood. I had not seen her last night till you 
came in. Then I turned from Communion. I am 
no longer a Catholic. As you know, I was never 
given to piety, though indeed, while I loved Claire, I 
was virtuous. To love her was to pray. I have 
been irresolute lately. For fifteen years I had not 
wavered. Boyish dreams nurtured in English air 
haunted me when I came back from exile. Lulled 
by our sane and homely country, I felt as if I had 
been drugged all those years. Hate is a poison. 
Then I saw Mother Monica. Mistress Winifred 
Cameron's society also helped me to wake, for her 
tender French accent and those little ways of hers — 
the shrugs, the lifted eyebrows, the look of prema- 
ture wisdom, resulting from her conventual training, 
and the wondering delight in the world — recalled 
the girl I had loved. Claire's home had been as 
grave as a convent. Another influence softened me. 
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The Queen of Scots overcame me : I writhed under 
her tenderness. Then I met you ; and found my- 
self betrayed by the man whose friendship I trusted. 
Last night the alarm bells and the frenzied crowd 
fevered me. I felt as if it was St. Bartholomew's 
Eve. Then I saw you and Mother Monica standing 
together. I shall not wear this scarf again." Tak- 
ing it off, he put it into his breast. 

"You still speak in riddles," said I. 

" You must see the Queen of Scots first," he said. 
"Then I shall explain them to-morrow. Yes, I 
wake. So Launceloc ran mad in the dark forest and 
woke to see a recovered affection in pardoning eyes. 
Like the lovers in May-time, I remember old gentle- 
ness and many kind deeds that were forgotten by 
negligence. The soul has its madness. Well, no 
more of that now. Let us talk of the merry days of 
our boyhood." 



All that day we rode through the fields. Often 
we came on men waiting in solitudes, and he ex- 
changed signs with them. Sometimes we halted 
by lonely houses, and I saw him deliver letters in 
silence. Then he would be dark for a little, but 
soon would seem happier as if he had regained his 
old power of banishing care. Something too of his 
old manner was back, for he was restless and talked 
quickly again. I could have believed we had been 
never apart. 

Yet the journey was unlike our old rides, for I 
took an exile's delight in the woody meadows of 
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England. I know a bay in Virginia where the long 
billows dwindle into murmuring ripples, as they 
caress golden sands under red clifFs topped by wide 
cedars. There I used to linger and fancy the waves 
came from England and were bringing me messages. 
Now I was home in the familiar and temperate 
country I had longed to revisit. The shady roads 
and still rivers and cultivated fields were delightful. 
Once I would have passed without heeding them. 
Now I had a keen pleasure in watching the brown 
reapers swinging their hooks in the high corn, or rosy 
old dames tending their wallflowers, or bashful young 
lovers nestling on a stile in a hedge. Houses im- 
prison me ; but I am confident when I am roofed by 
the sky. Now I felt as if I had left a quarrelsome 
group in a cabin and heard their remote wrangle 
under my feet while I was pacing a deck. So I 
shared Gilbert's mood, and he had part in my pleasure. 
We found amusement in endeavours to name the 
wild flowers in the grass. When the long twilight 
came it was delicious. I had learnt to appreciate its 
leisurely fading and the magic of a gradual dawn. 

That night we slept in a moated grange in a 
valley. I saw nothing of our hosts. The next 
morning we were in our saddles at sunrise, and took 
the road to Burton-on-Trent. The morning was 
sunny and cool. 

As we approached Burton, he spoke. " Pooley 
would be a perfect companion in a desert,'* said he. 
** When he deals with more than one his innate 
treachery is a foil to his kindness." 

" Well," said I, " if you think of retiring to a 
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desert, he will be at your call, for he says he will take 
you for a master." With that I described the scene 
at the Eagle. 

** I may undo part of my work/' he said coldly, 
^^but Babington and his fellows are lost. They 
deserve their fate. Why should I pity them more 
than you have lamented Spanish soldiers you have 
killed in a fray ? As for Pooley, I was thinking of 
him now, for he travelled here with me when I took 
him to Chartley. I shall accept his obedience. I 
think he will be glad I have changed. Have you 
seen a portrait of Mary of Scots ? " 

" No ; but I have heard she is beautiful." 

" She was the fairest of women ; but grief and 
imprisonment have altered her much. Yet she is 
lovely still. That incomparable beauty has been as 
fatal to her as to others. Queen Elizabeth was 
embittered by jealousy. Now the long strife of the 
Queens culminates. One must fall." 

" Does the Queen of Scots appear sad i " I 
asked. 

^^ I have found her pleasant and bright, not insist- 
ing on ceremony so long as the respect due to her 
rank was implied, ready to speak familiarly, and 
apparently contented by needlework. And she is as 
queenly as her conquering rival. I could have 
believed her resigned ; but her women tell a different 
story." 

" What do they say ? " 

^^ I have heard them hint at strange moods of hers. 
Some days they will let nobody near her. It is said 
she talks much in her sleep. You will see her 
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this morning unless this is one of the days when she 
cannot bear company. Then I '11 explain my new 
purpose, and you can decide whether you will assist 
me. Do you see that man yonder ? " 

^ Who is he ? " I asked, looking at a ruddy and 
corpulent old man seated by a small table under an 
elm before a gabled red inn on the right of the road. 

" He is one of my allies," Gilbert said. " Wait 
while I deal with him." 

The sign of the alehouse bore the words " The 
Honest Man," and a picture of a jolly old toper lift- 
ing a frothing mug. The man himself seemed a 
picture of innocent cheer, as he sat drinking bright 
ale from a tall glass and smiled at us with a benevolent 
drowziness. ^ There is no place like England," 
said I, as we drew rein, for I loved to catch glimpses 
of the wholesome prosperity and simple and good 
lives of the rustics. 

^^Back again, Signor Pietro," the old fellow said 
pleasantly, while his friendly eyes twinkled. 

"Come to seek your valued help," Gilbert an- 
swered, as he dismounted. 

While he tied his horse to a post, the other said, 
** And to pay for it — " 

" Of course," said Gilbert impatiently. 

The other put his glass on the tabic with a sigh of 
content. "Money down!" he said, chuckling. 
Gilbert flung a purse on the table. The old man 
took out some gold pieces, weighed them in his fat 
hand, spun them and bit them with a lingering relish. 
"After all," said I to myself, "the politeness of 
foreign manners has charms." 

7 
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^ It is too little, far too little," be said, sighing, 
'« but I bold to my bargain." 

^^ Sir Amyas pays you also," said Gilbert. 

^^And the lady too," said the other, chuckling 
again. *^ And I have doubled the price of the ale. 
Yes, yes, I am well-to-do, and why not ? Honesty 
is rewarded by wealth. All money down ! None 
of your clipped money for me ! No light coins, nor 
promises either ! Trust died a beggar. No beggars 
stop here. If a man is honest, he thrives. There- 
fore if he is penniless, he should be put in the Stocks. 
Says the sexton to me — " 

^ I am in haste," Gilbert said angrily. 

" Well, well," the other sighed, lifting his un- 
wieldy bulk lazily, *' I have everything ready. You 
will never stop for a talk. Still you pay — though 
too little." 

With that he plodded into the house reluctantly. 
Gilbert went after him, and came out again soon. 
So we rode through rich fields where the haymakers 
were working contentedly. 

"This is Chartley Manor," said he, as we came 
to a guardhouse in a mossy high wall. Soldiers were 
there and opened the gate for us. A long and 
straight avenue in the shadow of elms divided a park 
inhabited by timorous deer. A big man in black 
armour was walking down it. Beyond him was a 
slice of a house, like a red pillar. As I watched the 
deer scud through the bracken, we met him and he 
said, " Her sins have reached unto Heaven, and God 
hath remembered her iniquities." Startled by his 
grim voice, I looked down and saw he was old with 
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a morose truculent face. His little eyes flamed under 
bulging brows, as he was looking at Gilbert. 

^ Who is he ? " I asked when we had passed him. 

" Sir Amyas Paulet," said Gilbert. 

^^ A ruthless gaoler," said I, ^^ but the prison seems 
built for wealthy leisure and comfort." 

The Manor was long roomy and moated and 
embowered in woods. Sentinels were guarding the 
moat. As we dismounted and gave our horses to 
one by the drawbridge, I heard somebody singing. 
Gilbert led the way to a small wooden door in a 
lofty wall on the right. Two soldiers beside it 
saluted us, and one of them unlocked and unchained 
the door and pushed it ajar, disclosing a path between 
tall hedges of box. The singing was nearer, as we 
went into a garden, and I heard a snatch of ^^ The 
Nut-brown Maid." 

'* Oh Lord! what is 

This world's Miss 
That changeth as the moon f 

My summer's day 

In lusty May 
Is darked before the noon'' 

I could have sworn it was Mistress Winifred's 
voice ; but how could she be there ? How could 
her young voice have learnt infinite sadness ? 






CHAPTER X 

THE QUEEN OF SCOTS 

A FOUNTAIN like a silver palm gleamed, encircled 
by a dark hedge. The singing stopped; but slow 
music was plaintive in the house. As we reached the 
fountain, my brother turned to the right and paused, 
baring his head, and I copied him. The Queen of 
Scots stood in an arbour of roses. Lifting her right 
hand, she was plucking a bud. Then she turned to 
my brother, and a flush came to her cheeks and her 
eyes shone with hope. Then she dropped the bud, 
and her face grew as white as the little roses around 
it. As we went towards her, she watched him with 
sad and questioning eyes. 

" What news ? " she whispered, as he knelt, kissing 
her hand. 

^^ All has gone as I wished. Madam," he replied, 
standing up. 

^^ I have heard nothing," said she, ^^ nothing, and 
the time has been long." 

" Madam, I have brought my brother," said Gil- 
bert, as she looked at me. 

*' You are heartily welcome," she said softly, and 
held out her small hand : as I knelt, kissing it, and 
rose, she went on, " You are welcome for your 
mother's sake and your father's and Pietro's, and not 
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least for your own. I honour the brave as much 
when they fight under the banners of others as if I 
had been fonunate in claiming their service. You 
must help me to cheer this sad Pietro. Come, Pietro, 
be bright. I have not been so happy for years. The 
loving friends that share my affliction should try to 
take part in my unreasoning gladness. Did you hear 
me sing, Pietro i " 

** Yes, Madam." 

*^ You must have wondered. That song was dear 
to me once; but it has not come to my lips for 
many a day. It is a foolish old ballad about a lady 
that chose to follow her lover in hardship and 
banishment though she was a baron's daughter and 
believed him a squire of low degree. You and Pietro 
are united again ? " she asked. 

** Yes, your Grace," I replied. 

** * These tidings be 
More glad to me 
Than to be made a ^een^ " 

the said, smiling. ^^ I cannot bear to think of his 
loneliness. In my happiest days solitude saddened 
me. I fear some old sorrow oppresses him, though he 
will not tell me his grief. It will be more easily 
borne when you are together. When your swords 
clanked as you came, I was recalled to my troubles. 
Still we have music. I wish that child would play 
something joyous. When she is older she will dis- 
like sorrowful tunes.'* 

^ Mistress Curie is playing her lute ? " asked 
Gilbert. 
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" Yes. I made her leave me, for her pitying eyes 
rebuked me unconsciously. This morning the swal- 
lows circling under the eaves woke me as they did in 
old times when they roused me from smiling rest to 
waking enjoyment. I thought they called * Victory ! 
Victory ! the day of deliverance ! ' I have been 
trembling with joy, hardly able to speak, inclined 
rather to pray. But my prayers have been desperate 
for so long that tears come to me when I fall on my 
knees. So I came out to hear the birds sing. Few 
haunt this garden : it is so hushed and secluded that 
they feel it a prison. I could not keep still. I might 
have let that bud blossom. Poor rose ! " she went 
on, picking it up. "Pietro, you must wear this." 
Giving it to him, she plucked another and handed it 
to me. " Sir," she said, " this is the only reward of 
valour a fallen Queen can bestow." 

^^ I shall keep it till death in remembrance of the 
Rose of Scotland," said Gilbert. 

** * The Rose of Scotland,' they called me," she 
said, smiling, ^^ but I had grown delicate in a garden 
in France. I was not inured to the wind and rain 
of the North. Yet I am the child of a savage and 
unfortunate winter. If I had known no more luxuri- 
ous climate, I might have been better able to cope 
with flocking misfortunes, and would not have been an 
alien in the land of my fathers. The weather is too 
bright for such thoughts. This is the time of roses. 
Yet I have known many glad mornings. I have 
been so often blown back from happy shores. I wish 
I could go to some island where the sunshine is last- 
ing. I am tired of storms. Poor Pietro ! your gloom 
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is contagious ; but I am resolved to be merry. Some- 
thing keeps telling me my sorrows are over. Bear 
with a woman's superstitious beliefs. You know I 
have always been warned when a calamity came, — 
and that was often. Now my heart brims with 
joy." 

^^ I have seen your Grace hopeful before/' said 
Gilbert. 

^^ But I never felt such assurance. What letters 
arc coming?" 

'* Only one from Mendoza." 

" When shall I have it ? " 

" The * honest man ' will send it at once." 

" God reward him ! Who would have fancied 
that dull brewer would risk much for a lady ? Are 
you in our secrets ? " she asked me, smiling. 

« Not yet," Gilbert said. 

^^ I used to imagine the character of the English 
was based on brutality ; but I have found tender 
hearts here, while my kinsmen and my subjects aban- 
doned me. Where is gentle Master Pooley ? " 

" In London, I think." 

'*You must bring him to me again. I have not 
forgotten his sympathy. When the Armada comes I 
shall be able to make gratitude evident. Trouble is 
the touchstone of kindness. My Lord of Burghley 
too has been amicable. I have found my best friends 
among Englishmen, and I have learnt to value the 
gentleness hidden by their blufF and outspoken 
sobriety. When I am your Queen, as I must be 
if I have the misfortune to survive my affectionate 
sister of England, I shall wear the Crown with a 
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pride unequalled by my grandfather Henry the 
Seventh, or the greatest Plantagenet. A gallant race, 
fearless and stern to men, chivalrous and loyal to 
ladies ! You are not married ? '* she went on, turning 
to me. 

** No, Madam," said I. 

" I am sorry. But you are in love, as every noble 
gentleman is ? Your eyes own it," she said, smiling. 
"When I know the lady, I shall congratulate her. 
I would desire no better lot for my child. If I had a 
daughter, I would wish her to share such a life as 
yours. (When I was young, I longed to visit America 
and delight in the marvels of the beautiful world.) 
She would be a daughter of bondage : she would fret 
against the bars of a cage, haunted by spies and in- 
sulted by menials. I have borne that doom eighteen 
years. — Jesus ! eighteen years ! — and I can endure 
it no longer. It would drive me mad. I might be 
forced to employ a weapon I had rather refuse. 
When a man's sword is gone, he is entitled to 
make use of a dagger. A woman needs one more. 
Elizabeth should weary of torturing me, yes, for her 
own sake. Time and again, I have offered to sign 
away all my rights, if she would let me retire to a 
solitude, some lonely island. But she would never 
relent. God pity me ! she would never relent." 

" Your Grace," Gilbert said warningly. 

" Pietro," she went on more calmly, " I said your 
sadness would darken me. I might be content with 
my own woes without sharing the affliction of others. 
No, it is not your fault, Pietro. But indeed my 
heart comes near breaking, when I delude myself, 
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feignmg I have a daughter. I have a son, the child 
of my prayers : and he would be glad if I died. 
Well, he is a man. If I had borne a daughter, she 
would have been a Princess condemned to a political 
marriage. A peasant's child marries for love. A 
Princess must choose between the few royal husbands 
attainable among her allies. Then love may come 
too late. Sir," she went on, turning to me, " be very 
gentle and forbearing with the girl you have chosen. 
You look severe," she said, smiling. "We poor 
women are frail. You must humble yourself to be 
attentive to trifles. Give us soft glances and flatter- 
ing speeches and foolish gifts, and we will surrender 
greater things gladly. Then if death parts you from 
her, you will be spared the worst misery of a surviv- 
ing lover, the thought of small kindnesses left undone. 
But nothing will part you. I have su fleered so much 
that I find it hard to remember others are blessed. 
Will that letter never come, Pietro ? " 

** It cannot be long delayed." 

**Oh, Pietro, I know it brings splendid tidings," 
she said joyfully. " It will tell me the Emperor is 
fulfilling his promise. Oh, that cold Philip of Spain ! 
It is no wonder Mary Tudor was miserable when he 
was her husband. Why docs he hesitate ? This is 
God's quarrel and worthy of his greatness. Yet he 
still haggles with the Pope and the French while my 
hair whitens. If he does not come soon, I shall be 
old : it will be too late to be glad. Eighteen years 
ago I could have rejoiced, I might have forgotten old 
disasters at times. Now when he helps me to regain 
my inheritance, the thrones of Scotland and England, 
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I shall be a tired Queen of golden pageants, the sad 
president of a boisterous feast. For myself I only 
desire safety from barbarous men. Here I am safe. 
The fanaticism that makes Sir Amyas Paulet abomi- 
nate me keeps me protected. No assassin can reach 
me, and no bribe can corrupt that rigorous Puritan. 
But my rights are another's. For her sake — I mean 
for my son's sake, I shall conquer. The friends of 
my youth shall not have died for me vainly. I shall 
not quietly submit to injustice. I am glad mv sister 
of England did not yield when I was weak. Now 
the Invincible Armada is coming. God has answered 
my prayers ! Hundreds of castled galleons, full of 
artillery, hung with sacred banners, bearing a multi- 
tude of Spain's proudest nobles, sail the high seas. 
The prayers of Catholic Christendom follow them. 
This is the last Crusade, for they come messengers of 
the anger of God." Then she paused. *' I forget 
myself. That is a thing I am often willing to do. 
But," she went on, smiling to me, "I am seldom 
discourteous. Forgive me for counting on your 
enemies' triumph." 

" Madam, they are the foes of England," said I. 

"And I?'' she said softly. " I am allied with in- 
vaders; but you must look on me as an unwilling 
opponent, and ' a sweet enemy,' as Master Sidney 
would say. I take pride in the great deeds of the 
English. When I heard of the loss of 'The Ark 
Ralegh,' I wept. Tell me about your plans. 
Where is the Seagull ? " 

"At Wisbeach, your Grace," said I. 

" Indeed ? " she said, glancing at Gilbert. " My 
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heart has followed the wanderings of that battered 
and forlorn little ship, and I have envied your fame. 
Many a time I have regretted I was not horn a man 
to know what life it is to lie all night in the fields 
and walk on the causeway in a breast-plate and 
helmet with my hand on a sword. I would hive 
made a pretty man, Pietro. I have ridden in male 
attire, booted and spurred — I wish I could case my 
heart in steel ! " Then she sighed. " Mine is the 
lot of a seagull dashed against a clilF by a storm and 
whirled in-land and there imprisoned with clipped 
wings in a garden and thirsting for the wet and salt 
breeze. If my wings grow again, I shall fly home to 
Scotland. Women are never content. When I was 
in my country I pined for sunny and fantastical 
Paris and the green woods of Fontainebleau and the 
fragrant and smooth meadows where the virginal 
poplars stand demure and apart beside the lingering 
streams. I shall see the broom golden on the hills of 
the North. I shall fly over the Border, — but not to 
Holyrood. Pietro, can the letter be lost ? Has the 
brewer betrayed us?" 

" Master Nau will bring it soon," replied Gilbert. 

" The music continues. I could play for hours 
once ; but my fingers are tired, and now there is no 
heart in my music. Now I find books and needle- 
work aids to forgetfulness. Pietro, it seems a year 
since you left me. Once upon a time, a lost sailor 
was in a sinking boat and confronted Death patiently 
till he saw the Angel Hope flying to him over the 
sea. Then his plight became unendurable. The 
Angel alighted on the boat, and it sank. I would be 
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relieved by Despair ; but I fail beneath the burden of 
Hope. For eighteen long years I looked hourly for 
the fulfilment of promises, and fancied every letter 
would prove the one I desired. I was more patient. 
You have revived that agonising suspense. Forgive 
me, Pietro ; I seem unthankful. Words would fail 
me, if I tried to express the depth of my gratitude. 
I shall never pray again without begging God to 
reward you. He alone can repay you as you deserve. 
Yet these days have seemed endless — and oh ! the 
length of the nights ! I thought every low star was 
a twinkling beacon. The night before last I did not 
close my eyes once. Every time the wind charged 
I thought rescuers came. When the harvest moon 
surged red in the mist after the storm, my heart rose 
with it, and I knelt, thanking God, because I believed 
it was a fire on the hill. I still talk of myself," she 
said smiling to me, ^^ but I have always been voluble 
when I was content. And now I have such friends 
at my side ! Yet I had rather speak of anything 
else ; but selfish cares hold me. See," she went on, 
turning, and pointing to a heavy book bound in wood, 
open on a table within the arbour, " I brought my 
dearest companion, Euripides, so that his music should 
join the songs of the birds in banishing thoughts that 
might conflict with my mood." 

^' Yet he tells of sorrows," said Gilbert. 

" But he tells of them nobly, and they are far-away 
things. I find nothing gloomy in the tragical his- 
tories narrated in Greek, that pious language. I am 
taught to suffer noblv in turn. But this morning the 
birds were silent, and Euripides failed to comfort me. 
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for I saw myself mingling in those passionate trage- 
dies. Like Medea's young victim, I wore royal 
robes, finding them poisoned. Like Polyxena, I 
choose to die free, for I was born a Princess. Like 
Helen, — the world calls me a later Helen, fore- 
doomed to be the bane of her lovers. When the 
heroes assailed and defended sacred Troy the gods 
warred on either side in the battle. Now both sides 
are claiming to fight for God ; but no voice heartens 
us or bids us desist. If I am fighting against Him 
ignorantly. He will forgive. I profess the religion 
I take to be the most acceptable to Him. Con- 
stancy becomes all folk well, and especially in matters 
of creed. I meant to constrain none of my subjects, 
and trusted they would not constrain me. So I said 
when I returned from France and was welcomed 
with bonfires and cries of ^ God save that sweet face * 
and such rejoicings as were common in Scotland 
before the merry times were reformed. There was 
nothing but mirth and quiet till my first Sunday at 
home. Then my priests were insulted and threat- 
ened with death, and all my troubles began. I know 
the troubles were increased by my fault. I was a 
girl, and my heart was always unruly. But even now 
I could make peace with my enemies if I became an 
apostate. I have been constant, while Elizabeth 
sends scores to a horrible death for celebrating the 
rites of the Church she formerly professed to obey." 

" Madam," said I, "though Queen Elizabeth was 
forced to conform to her sister's creed for a time, 
she began her reign by disowning Papal Supremacy." 

** It is true," she said softly. " I would not do 
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her injustice. Nothing has forced me to conform, 
though my temptations have been stronger than hers. 
I refused to make merchandise of my religion; but 
she — I know she says she is a Catholic still in all 
but in obedience to Rome. The extreme Reformers 
oiFend her. She has never admitted that the clergy 
can marry. I have heard that when one of her 
preachers inveighed against using crucifixes she inter- 
rupted him, crying, ' Stick to your text, Master 
Dean ! ' — Then she should be kinder to Catholics." 

" Well, she is gracious," I answered. " Catholics 
are always made welcome to her Court, and before 
St. Bartholomew's Eve — " Then I stopped, glancing 
at Gilbert. 

" Yes, that was a fatal night for me," she replied. 
" Since then the conflict of the religions in England 
has been exasperated. The Penal Laws were in- 
creased. Then the Pope excommunicated my sister 
of England." 

" Your Grace should remember that the religious 
conflict is now political also. The Queen's severity 
is aimed against rebels." 

" I have cause to remember it ! Well, well ! we 
might have been sisters ; for no one is as nearly akin 
to her as I am, and she is alone in the world. When 
I was a baby it was rumoured that I had been chris- 
tened Elizabeth in her honour. If we had known 
one another, we would have been friends. How 
often I have implored her to visit me ! When I 
ruled Scotland she and I had arranged a meeting, but 
she postponed it on the plea that the Huguenots had 
been troubled in France. Was I to be blamed for 
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the acts of my kinsmen ? So too I was Imprisoned 
more harshly after St. Bartholomew's Eve. ^ You 
are spoiling the water/ said the wolf to the lamb. 
Since she has held me a captive, I have written a 
hundred letters beseeching her to visit me, but it was 
in vain. When you return to her Court, beg her to 
come to me, yes, to come quick. It will soon be too 
late. What hinders her ? She cannot fear me ! " 

^ London is distant," said I. 

** The distance ! I have ridden ninety-two miles 
without alighting to rest." 

" Political reasons — "I began. 

** I know them," she said bitterly. " Her Minis- 
ters fancy she might be softened towards me. Per- 
haps she finds treachery easier while we are strangers. 
No, I 'II not say that. I '11 put the blame on her 
Ministers. But if she is restrained by them or afraid 
of the popular excitement such a meeting would 
cause, she can come privately. Ages ago, James 
Melville offered to carry her to me in the disguise of 
a page. Then she said she wished she could go with 
him. If all stories are true, she has worn many dis- 
guises when she was meeting her lovers. A mask 
and a cloak would be enough, and you could accompany 
her. Does peril dismay her ? " 

" That it has never done," said I. 

"I think she bears a charmed life. So do I. 
This is magical," she said, showing me an amethyst 
ring she wore on her left hand. " My life is safe 
while I wear it. I am often disposed to fling it away ; 
but it was a gift from a loving servant. Pietro ! where 
is that letter ? " 
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" With your Majesty's leave, I shall seek Master 
Nau," Gilbert said. 

" No, no ! He will bring it. You must not 
leave me. I wish I could always have you here to 
defend me. What troubles you, Pietro ? You seem 
n stless and irresolute too, as if you had something to 
say to me." 

" I have much to tell your Grace," he replied. 

*^ Bad tidings ? " she whispered. " You said every- 
thing had gone as you wished." 

" I have been waiting till your Grace had perused 
the letter," said he ; " but now — " 

*•• I guess it ! " she said, growing white. " My 
kinsman of Guise has been murdered ? " 

Gilbert started at that name and looked down. 
" No, Madam," he said, after a pause, " the Duke of 
Guise is still prosperous." 

** Thank God ! " she said. " I have feared for 
him. I am sure his fate hangs on this enterprise. 
If it fails, he will be so weakened that the cowardly 
King and Catherine de Medici can dare his destruc- 
tion. But if we triumph, your master — " 

" My master," Gilbert repeated. 

" Your friend, my kinsman of Guise, will be too 
great to be harmed ! " 

Gilbert lifted his hands as if he was moving a 
burden. " I *11 not vex your Grace with my tidings 
yet," he said slowly. ^^ I shall wait, I must wait and 
consider." 
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You should confide in me, Pietro," said the Queen 
of Scots, " for your sorrows are mine. Think of me 
only as your mother's best friend. You should hide 
nothing from me. Come to me as you would to 
your mother. Some other time ! You will not find 
my heart shut to you. It was never unkind, and it 
has been softened by tears. Think of me as quite 
an old woman. Indeed,'* she went on, smiling, 
"though Mistress Curie persists in decking my head 
with these brown plaits, they are screening white hair. 
No, it is not wholly her doing ! I am loth to let my 
enemies see how much I have sutFered. I think if 
Elizabeth could sec my white hair, she would relent. 
But she shall not see it, or any sign of her power. 
Well, she is the elder by eight years. It is time for 
us to abandon our rivalry. Age clutches us both. 

" ' Jinsi le hon temps regrettons, 

Entre mus^ pauvres vieilles sottes — 
Et jadis fumes si mignottes ! * 

Sir," she went on, smiling to me, " you might have 

protested. Ladies can be contradicted, when they 

call themselves old. At least that was the custom in 

France, twenty-five years ago. The times may have 

8 
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altered. Perhaps my rebel subjects of Scotland are 
not alone in their behaviour to the gentle and weak. 
When I surrendered at Carberry, I was welcomed 
with cries remarkable for plainness of speech by 
thousands of strong men, fully armed, shouting 
together — You seem as silent as Pietro. You 
should try to cheer me with gossip ; but indeed I do 
not give you a chance. I am afraid my good sister 
will not honour you with a preposterous nickname. 
Tell me about her ! What is she doing ? What 
does she wear ? What new fashions are the ladies 
adopting ? " 

"I know little about the fashions," said I, "but 
the ruffs and the petticoats expand every year." 

" No doubt you know more about the newest 
device in armour and weapons. Craft and finery are 
the weapons of women. Is she well ? Does she 
look aged ? " 

" She has not changed since I saw her first," I 
replied, ^^ unless she has grown more stately and 
masterful." 

"The heartless have no sorrows," she said, "why 
should she change ? Come, come, has your lady- 
love not taught you to gossip ? Are you betrothed ? " 

" No, Madam." 

" Then I '11 not ask you her name. Who is the 
favourite now ? Has ' Mutton ' supplanted the 
*Robin'?" 

"My lord of Leicester is in disgrace," I replied. 

"Yes, so I heard. I am glad of it. He has 
hated me, since I declined the privilege of receiving 
his love." 
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"Sir Christopher Hatton is great at Court," I went 
on, " but her Majesty is often closeted now with Sir 
Francis Walsingham — " 

** Walsingham ! " she said, shuddering. " A man 
cruel as Death ! No, he is too cold to be cruel, — 
What is the last scandal ? Has no amorous youth 
been sent to the Tower for presuming to marry in 
spite of your Queen's hatred of wedlock ? Who is her 
lover now ? Are there any new Maids of Honour ? " 

I was going to tell her of Mistress Winifred's com- 
ing, but Gilbert spoke first. 

" Since the Duke d'Alen^on died," he said, "Queen 
Elizabeth has not seemed inclined to marry. I saw 
her last week from a window at Hampton Court. 
She appeared remote though surrounded by a glitter- 
ing throng. She looked like a tired eagle." 

" Will she swoop from her perch ? " she said. " I 
am tired also. Yet an hour ago I felt as young as 
when I was wedded to the Dauphin of France. In- 
stead of customary crimson I had selected a white 
dress for my bridal. I assure you I was comely to 
see. Now homespun grey is my wear. Yes, she 
and I are aloof, one in a chosen and the other in a 
compulsory solitude. When you see her," she went 
on, turning to mc, " tell her I am unchanged, proud 
restless and joyous. Do not ask her to visit me. 
Let her think I look like a girl. And it is too late. 
This battle was destined. The immemorial hostility 
of Scotland and England comes to an end. The rival 
Kings never met in a hand to hand struggle; but now 
that hereditary conflict devolves on women. The 
time of swords is over in England, for the country is 
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softened by effeminate influence. If a man would 
rise, he must learn to talk prettily and flatter a lady. 
So the hot blood of the English is squandered among 
barbarous races. I wish foreign adventure had pro- 
vided an outlet for the ferocity of' some of my sub- 
jects. I would draw the sword, if I might. If she 
had been openly hostile before she trapped me into 
her clutch, I would have said, * By battle let us try 
it ! ' Now I fight for my life. The choice of weap- 
ons is hers.'* After a pause, she went on, " Yes, 
the strife was inevitable. Elizabeth is the last of the 
doomed Tudors. The Stuarts have been dogged by 
calamity. We are the frail representatives of unfor- 
tunate houses and irreconcilable religions and countries 
bitterly hostile. In a little time there will be one 
country and one creed and one Queen triumphant. 
God's will be done ! " 

" God's will be done ! " my brother repeated. 

" There will be peace," she went on. " The 
beacons will never shine again on the Border. I saw 
them once from Melrose, wild flames in the darkness, 
rousing Eskdale and Teviotdale, reddening the Tweed. 
I little guessed how I would strain dim eyes to see 
them. No, they will blaze once again, but only on 
English hills, shaming the degenerate Scots. My 
eyes were bright at Melrose, — 'twin suns of the 
world,' somebody said. Now the world will be heed- 
less when they have grown dark. It would be well 
to be blind, never to see traitors or enemies. It 
would be better to rest from long care and incommen- 
surate pleasure, never to swerve from the insult of un- 
kindness nor strive vainly to be understood any more." 
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^'Your Majesty is too great to be hurt by the 
world's prejudiced judgment," said Gilbert. " We 
are all strangers, misunderstood and perplexed, dead- 
ening care by a pretended companionship." 

" Ah, Pietro ! " she sighed, "men invented philos- 
ophy. If like my immaculate sister — 'the Virgin 
Queen ' — I was callous, I might be brazen, even 
though rumour assigned me the long procession of 
lovers it has given to her, beginning with that pirati- 
cal Admiral Seymour, and ending or pausing with 
hideous D'Alen^on, her 'Frog,' as she called him. 
I am feeble enough to value respect. — Well, I am 
ungenerous. — Perhaps she is calumniated. I have 
been degraded by misery. The philosophers were 
wrong when they said adversity is good for mankind. 
It may be advantageous for men. Cart-horses need 
flogging ; but ill-usage and stripes are deadly to high- 
spirited mares. I was best when I was fortunate. 
Then I hurt none, and loved to see happy faces. 
Bitter tears have embittered me. Even now if I 
could go to that island, I would build lofty walls 
around a garden and every creature enclosed by them 
should live in delight. I would feed all the birds till 
they would gather and nest in my trees." Then she 
sang softly, — 

'* ' Better than a Grace In words 
It would be to fling the birds 
Scraps superfluous of some 
Crust of bread or softer crumby 
So that sinless choir would raise 
In your stead a song of praised 
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Yet," she went on, " it would be a rough garden, 
for no weed would be punished. Once upon a time, 
there was a hermit who lived in a wilderness. Bram- 
bles, nettles and thistles, and all the wild beautiful 
things that grow in masterless land blossomed around 
him and faded contentedly when their vigour was 
gone. The old man loved them, because long medi- 
tation had taught him he was also a weed. Now he 
had one fault : he would not say his prayers. Well, 
he died all alone, and the robins came and looked at 
him sidelong, and sang, ' Our friend has forgotten 
us,' and so went their way, singing. The Devil 
came for him, thinking one fault outweighed many 
good works, as the world also imagines ; but he was 
foiled. The old man was not defenceless in death, 
for the ghosts of imperial thistles and obstinate net- 
tles and contrarious brambles surrounded him, as he 
lay in his hut. Satan could not break through that 
shadowy thicket, being also a ghost. Thus the her- 
mit escaped the uncongenial society of sinners and 
devils. This is a parable, and I know it is true, 
because I invented it. See how childish I am, 
Pietro ! Indeed when I forget trouble, I am always 
a child." 

'^ Your Grace is to be envied," said Gilbert, " but 
I am too old to forget." 

" The world is old, Pietro. It forgets virtues and 
is mindful of sins. There are some sins that may 
avail more than virtues when God is the Judge. The 
hermit was saved by the weeds. Yes ! weeds are 
flowers growing wild as they were intended to do. 
The world discriminates blindly. Its battles are 
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tights in the dark. Hatred and love are ignorant. 
The music stops ! Master Nau must be coming. 
Pietro, if the letter should say help is postponed, I 
could not bear it. Better a decided refusal ! " 

Clasping her hands over her heart, she stood waiting. 
I heard steel clash in the avenue and crows caw in the 
distance. Though her hazel eyes were yet young, 
her oval delicate face was saddened and worn, but for 
a moment it was youthful again. Ever since I had 
seen her I had found her strangely familiar. I had 
fancied it was because I had heard her loveliness so often 
described. Now I thought she was like Mistress 
Winifred ; but I told myself it was only since both 
were slender and tall and had French accents and 
ways. "There may be some resemblance," I said 
to myself, " but now I am reminded of Mistress 
Winifred whenever I see arched eyebrows or a 
gentle mouth or dark hair rising from a peak on a 
forehead." 



" At last ! " she said, as I heard a quick step. 

Turning, I saw a lean stunted man hobbling to- 
wards us past the silvery fountain. He was in black, 
and had a wizened sharp face and restless eyes, like 
a rat's. 

" I thank you, kind Master Nau," she said, breath- 
lessly, as he knelt, offering her a damp little casket. 
Putting it on the table, she opened it by pressing a 
spring. "Yes, only one," she went on, lifting a 
letter. "There is something in it." When she 
broke the ribands and seals, a dice-box fell on the 
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book. " Read the cypher/' she whispered, as she 
gave the letter to Gilbert. 

^ Still deferred," he said when he had glanced at it. 

" There must be some mistake," she said. " The 
cypher is difficult. Read it again." 

" Your Grace," he replied without looking up, '*• it 
is merely a promise to help our saintly enterprise — " 

" When I set myself free," she said, softly. " I 
cannot endure it. No, no ! It is too much ! There 
is some mistake, Pietro." 

" Madam," said I, "perhaps the dice-box holds — " 

" It must," she said, joyfully. " I did not see it. 
There is a letter within — " Snatching it up, she 
went on. " I dare not open it. Dice ! " she said, 
shaking it. " No letter ! I think it holds some rich 
gem. I ask for steel, but the Emperor thinks jewels 
better fitted for ladies. Diamonds cost less than 
troops. Golden dice set with diamonds, — that is 
my guess. I am to gloat on them, and forget my 
afflictions. Well, I loved dicing once. Let this be 
an omen ! I '11 dice again, challenging Fortune. 
Thus! — Double sixes or nothing; — triumph or 
death ? " As she tossed the dice on the book, she stood 
as if she was frozen. " My question * is answered," 
she whispered. 

The dice were black. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE DAY OF DELIVERANCE 

The Queen of Scots stood looking before her. 
She seemed very old. Deep lines had appeared 
beside her small mouth. 

" It must be meant for a warning," said Gilbert. 

"Did you — " Nau began wildly. 

" No," Gilbert replied, " Pooley brought the letter 
to me." 

" Perhaps he put the dice-box in," Nau said. 

" What then ? " the Queen of Scots said as if she 
spoke to herself, " I shall pass beyond calumny and 
misunderstanding." 

" There is still time ! " said Nau feverishly. " I 
can bum all the papers." The mid-day bell began 
ringing. I heard a heavy step on the gravel. " It 
is Paulet ! " he went on, " hide the letter ! " 

"Take heart, my friends," she said, "enemies 
must not see us dismayed." 

As I turned, I saw Sir Amyas Paulet marching 
towards us. His stiff square white beard shone on 
his black breastplate, and his left hand gripped his 
hilt. He had a soldierly and pitiless look. 

"Madam," he said haughtily without saluting 
her, " you have asked permission to ride to 
Tixall." 
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" Often, sir," she replied with a grave sweetness, 
^^ but you would not allow so much liberty to a danger- 
ous criminal." 

*' I had orders," he said scowling, " but now 1 
can consent. The horses are ready." 

" And I," she said joyously. Lowering her voice 
she went on, ^^ Ready to abide such fortune as God 
may send." 

"Your Grace must not go," Gilbert said under 
his breath. " Plead sickness, any excuse." 

Paulet turned on him fiercely. " Speak out!" he 
said, " no whispering here ! " 

" I told you I was prepared," she said smiling, " I 
shall be honoured by your company, sir ? " 

" As you must be, whenever you go beyond these 
walls," he replied. 

" It doubles the pleasure I always take in a ride. 
You spend so much time at your prayers that I see 
you too little." 

" If I had my way, you would see me no more. 
Her Majesty will not relieve me of this unsolicited 
task." 

"I know it must be bitter to you," she said 
gently. "You must be miserable when you find 
yourself so often compelled to insult an unfortunate 
lady." 

" I do my duty," said he. 

"With such zeal that less charitable folk might 
suppose it was your joy. But I know better. You 
shun joys, and look on the world as an abode of 
penitence for yourself and your neighbours. If they 
are irreligious enough to think God allows pleasure, 
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you deem yourself bound to give them cause to lament. 
' Weep for your sins, my erring brethren in Christ,' 
you tell them, 'or you shall bewail suffering.' Be 
content, I have wept very often since I have been 
in your charge." 

" It would be well for you, if you had done no 
more," he replied. 

'^ What else have I done ? " she asked breathlessly. 

" Enough to merit much suffering." 

" Then I '11 take your godly counsel," she said, 
growing pale. " No, sir, I '11 not ride to-day. I '11 
retire to my chapel, and repent my enormities." 

"You consented," he said angrily. 

" Even in captivity a woman is privileged to alter 
her mind. Time was when I wore three Crowns, 
the unchallenged Sovereign of Scotland and France 
and the rightful Queen of rebellious England. Now 
the shields of others are bearing the Lion of Scotland 
and the Leopards of England and the Lilies of 
France. I am shieldless ; but of all my prerogatives 
I retain one. I am no more a Queen; but I am 
still a woman. Sir Amyas, a weak vessel ordained to 
be full of tears. I thank you for your kind thought 
of my soul's welfare. I '11 stop indoors and weep." 

" Madam," he said, frowning and hesitating, " I 
would remind you that your whim has put us all to 
much trouble. The guards have mounted. The 
grooms have brought horses for yourself and your 



train." 



" The trouble will be good for them. Instead of 
cursing my whims they must reflect that this world 
was intended to be a foretaste of Hell. I know you 
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think most of them foredoomed to eternal agony. 
Let them practise groaning beforehand." 

^^ You refuse to ride," he said, stamping his mailed 
foot. 

" I do," she said, bowing graciously. 

" Then," he said savagely, " I command you to 
mount." 

" I was not born to obey," she said, flushing. *' I 
have learnt many things since I left France; but I 
have not yet acquired the habit of obedience to 
orders, even when they are given by one who should 
be proud if I considered him worthy to guard the 
door of my Palace." 

" You have done with Palaces, Madam." 

"But I still have guards," she said, smiling. " You 
are a grim watch-dog ; but your bark is worse than 
your bite. I am sorry that my sister of England 
never casts you a bone. I daresay she thinks any 
sign of her gratitude would be bad for your soul. 
Wait a little ! In a short time I may be able to 
reward your fidelity. Never frown ! I speak mock- 
ingly; but I am serious. My mirth is all on the 
surface now. Though you have been needlessly 
earnest in the performance of duty, I remember you 
are obeying the Queen England acknowledges. You 
will be as loyal to me when it is my turn to give 
orders. You will find me more grateful. Even in 
these days of my poverty I am open-handed, you 
know. My sister had to toil much before she won 
affluence, and so she is niggardly. I am not blam- 
ing her. Rather I envy her economical wisdom. I 
would be rich, if I had the gold I lavished on trait- 
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ors. Now I am a beggar, and all is taken from me. 
No; two things cannot be taken, my English blood 
and the Catholic religion which I will keep till my 
death. When I am your Queen, I shall only re- 
member I was safe from assassins while you were 
my guard." 

^^ I seek no recompense in this world,'' he said. 

" You will be repaid in the next. Believe me, 
God will not punish you for allowing a poor sinner 
to have her way once. When I am in Hell, the 
sorrows of Heaven will be none the less sweet to 
you, if you recall that you relented a little." 

** Your blasphemy — " he began. 

" You mistake me," she said, smiling, " I was only 
supposing that Heaven must be a place for lamenta- 
tion and doleful hymns, if you are right in thinking 
it reserved for the few elect of your creed. Well, 
well! we shall know soon. We are old. For my 
part I think Heaven will have room for us all, 
saints and sinners, immaculate Puritans and idola- 
trous Papists. Meanwhile, I thank you most cor- 
dially for wishing to give me a rare pleasure. You 
must forgive the inconvenience I cause. I am sick 
now. To-morrow perhaps, or this afternoon, if it 
keeps fine, I shall be glad to accompany you." 

" Madam," he said, " I repeat that I command you 



to come." 
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Then, sir," she replied haughtily, " I repeat that 
I shall not go. Return to your devotions, and leave 
me to my foretaste of Hell." 

" We ride now," he said, turning away. " If com- 
pulsion is needed, you shall be strapped on your horse." 
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"Sir Amyas Paulet," said Gilbert, angrily, "you 
forget your discourtesy is witnessed by others." 

" I have by no means forgotten you," Paulet said, 
facing him. " If I chose to ignore your presence, it 
was because I hold a private opinion about the treat- 
ment you should have from a gentleman. Speak to 
me when I address you, sir, and at no other time. 
Who is this stranger ? " he went on, turning to me. 

" My brother. Captain George GifFord," said 
Gilbert. 

" Captain GifFord of the Seagull ? " asked Paulet, 
looking at me. 

" The same," said I. 

*' Then I am sorry to see you here," he said curtly. 
" I thought better of you." 

" I come from London," said Gilbert. 

" Well ? " Paulet asked scornfully. 

" Sir Francis Walsingham told me he had given 
permission for a ride to Tixall Park, but it was not to 
be till to-morrow." 

" I did not know Master Walsingham was a friend 
of yours, Pietro," said the Queen of Scots sadly. 

Gilbert winced and looked down. 

" Stop ! " Paulet cried, as Nau tried to slip past. 
" Where are you going ? " 

*' I have business indoors, sir," Nau stammered. 

" You shall never again have business under my 
roof." 

*' Then Chartley Manor is yours ? " said the 
Queen of Scots, smiling, *' I was wrong in believing 
you were not repaid. My sister has made my Lord 
of Essex bestow it on you ? " 
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"Everything in this land is the Queen's," said 
Paulet. " While I govern this house in her name, I 
am responsible for the doings it shelters. I have 
been forced to connive in much. It is well to stay 
a while sometimes and so make an end sooner. 
Now the end comes." Scowling at Nau, he went 
on, " You shall not go out of my sight till we have 
ridden to Tixall." 

" My poor friend, a dreadful punishment," said the 
Queen of Scots, smiling, as Nau looked at her, 
trembling, " and one that will last long ! " 

" No," Paulet said, " we shall be there in an 
hour." 

" Your pertinacity is wearisome. Have the kind- 
ness to leave me." 

** Then I shall resort to force," he replied. 

" Others can do that, sir," said Gilbert. " Queen 
Elizabeth has already rebuked your habitual boorish- 
ness. You are employed as a gaoler. She ordered 
you to behave with civility to your illustrious 
prisoner." 

" I do my duty according to my conscience," said 
Paulet. "I am a gaoler reluctantly; but I do not 
stoop to deceit. The men of my generation were 
honourable as comrades or foes." 

" A brave foe, to a woman." 

" And not a cowardly one at any time, as I proved 
on a dozen fields before you were bom." 

" You can prove it again to-day, sir," said Gilbert 
angrily, drawing his sword. " If you resort to force, 
I shall oppose it." 

" And I," said I, copying him. 
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Paulet knotted his white brows, as he stared at me. 
" You should have remained on your ship," said he. 

" I serve Queen Elizabeth also when I prevent you 
from disgracing her cause by an insolence she has 
forbidden," I said. 

" ' Prevent,' " he said savagely, ** and * insolence ' ! 
These are big words. If I summoned my men, you 
would be two against fifty. But I need no assistance. 
The men of my generation — " With that he drew 
his sword fiercely. 

" Stop, friends," said the Queen of Scots, laying 
her hands on Gilbert's shoulder and mine, ^^ I thank 
you; but your kindness is vain. Sheathe your 
weapons. This i$ my Court, and swords should not 
be drawn in my presence." As we obeyed her, she 
clasped her hands and went on, smiling at Paulet. 
" Though my kingly son trembles at the sight of 
a sword, you must not think me alarmed by yours. 
I have seen many threaten me. Swords have been 
drawn in my presence, yes, and daggers too. I 
thank you," she continued, as he put his in the 
scabbard. ^^ Perhaps the ladies of your generation 
are subduable by violent treatment. Well, most of 
them are dead long ago — poor souls! They must 
have welcomed the grave's quiet, if all the men had 
your truculence, or were they so deaf that their 
tyrants had to bellow commands ? I submit, bold Sir 
Amyas, but if you must speak to me on our excursion, 
I implore you to modulate your terrible voice, for 
indeed I am tired." 

^ I shall ride behind you with my men as I always 
do," replied Paulet. 
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^^ I thsuik you again. It will be a long way behind, 
I hope. I shall ride between Pietro and Captain 
Gifford, the last but not the least of my friends." 

*' Captain GifFord can come with you, if he sees 
fit," said Paulet, "but his brother stays here." 

" By whose orders ? " said Gilbert. 

*' By mine," replied Paulet. 

" I take none from you." 

" And by Master Walsingham's/* 

" You have heard from him ? " 

" This morning," said Paulet. 

Gilbert sighed and turned away, muttering, ^I 
feared it was .too late." 

The Queen of Scots looked at him sadly, then she 
glanced at Nau. The secretary was crouching 
against the clambering roses. His face was white 
and despairing, and his shifty eyes shrank from 
hers. 

*'Play the man. Master Nau," she said softly. 
" For God's sake, play the man ! " Turning to 
Paulet, she went on proudly, "With your permission 
I '11 go indoors for a riding-cloak." 

" Come as you are. Madam," said he. " The 
roads are not dusty." 

*' Like Master Nau, I am to keep in your sight ? 
God's will be done ! Let us go ! " 

Paulet turned and strode up the path, and she fol- 
lowed him. I went after her, and Nau came at my 
side, tottering and looking about him as if he was 
seeking a chance to escape. When she had gone a 
couple of yards she stopped and turned to my brother. 
Looking back, I saw him watching her, with a look 
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like the one he had on the threshold of Pooley's house 
while the alarm bells were ringing. 

" Pietro," she said, with tears in her eyes, holding 
out her hands, as she went to him, ^^ if by any chance 
I should not see you again, remember nothing can 
check my love of you — nothing, dear Pietro, nothing. 
When my heart is once given, it is not taken away." 
Gilbert looked at her without stirring. " Good-bye, 
she went on softly, " God help you, Pietro." 



Paulet had stopped too, and now waited till she had 
passed him. I thought he showed more respect, as he 
stood aside, towering above her slight form. So she 
led the way out of the garden. Twenty armed horse- 
men were waiting by the side of the moat. Grooms 
were holding some horses, and three women stood on 
the drawbridge. The Queen of Scots waved her 
hand to the women. " A ride at last, girls ! '' she 
said joyfully. Then I knelt and assisted her to 
mount a young chestnut mare. Off we went swiftly, 
riding under the elms. I was on her left, Nau and 
her women were a little behind us. Then came old 
Paulet at the head of his men. At first she spoke 
much, asking about things I had seen in far countries. 
Then she became silent, as we galloped through 
meadows scented by new-mown hay and set in thick 
hedges lit by frail bramble-roses. The wind was 
placid and warm. As she sat swaying with a negli- 
gent grace, she seemed younger. Her look was lofty 
and peaceful, and her big eyes were grave. The 
mare seemed to respond to her wishes. I found my- 
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self feigning that Mistress Winifred was there at my 
side. My companion's silence facilitated that pleas- 
ant illusion, for though when she sang her voice was 
like Mistress Winifred's, it was deeper in speech and 
had a lingering earnestness as if it was habitually 
thrilled by emotion. It was soft too, with some 
quality that made it remembered. 

We came to a park surrounded by a low ferny 
wall. As I watched the trees, wishing I could stroll 
under them with Mistress Winifred, I was recalled 
by hearing the Queen of Scots whisper, " My friend ! 
Oh! my dear friend." 

Looking at her, I saw her face brilliant with joy, 
as she pulled her mare on its haunches. I stopped 
also, and saw a serried array of horsemen filling a 
steep bit of road beneath sycamores.. All were in 
steel, and Pooley sat at their head, looking frightened 
and miserable. A rusty gate yawned on my left. 
Paulet rode up, checking his grey horse on her right. 
As she saw his grim exultation, she looked at Pooley 
again and grew white and reeled in her saddle. 

Pooley rode to us, cringing and keeping his eyes 
down, as he bared his head timidly. 

" Sir Amyas," he said, " I bring orders, — orders 
from Master Walsingham. You are to arrest — you 
are to arrest Nau, and send him to the Tower." 

" Draw swords if you are men ! " said the Queen 
of Scots, turning and lifting her hand. ^^ Draw 
swords, and fight for me ! " 

I obeyed her instinctively, and a hundred swords 
flashed on the hillside, as Pooley's men drew. Then 
I saw Paulet had his sword out also, and so had his 
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followers. Nau and the women were huddled 
together. 

" Sir Amyas," said Pooley, still looking down, *' a 
plot has been discovered. You are to keep the Lady 
Mary Stuart at Tixall." 

" Surrounded by enemies," said the Queen of 
Scots, bowing her head. 

" Bind him," said Paulet, turning ; but Nau swung 
his horse round and set spurs in it, attempting to clear 
the high brambles. As the horse jumped, Nau was 
clutched by a trooper and fell and lay senseless. 

" Some of you will be sorry for this. If anything 
should be charged against him, I '11 take the blame," 
said the Queen of Scots proudly. "Yes, I have 
friends even here." As I sheathed my sword, she 
held out her left hand. " Good-bye," she went on, 
while I kissed it, " let nothing divide you from 
Pietro." Then she turned her mare's head to the 
gate. "Master Pooley," she said. Pooley looked 
up at her. His weak mouth was quivering, and his 
blue eyes were like a terrified girl's. " I would not 
have treated you so," she went on. " But I bear you 
no grudge, and hope you will be amply rewarded. 
Much gold should be paid for a Queen's blood. I 
have only thanks to give. So I thank you. You 
have shown me great kindness. Yes ! This is the 
day of deliverance." 



CHAPTER XIII 

Qy£EN Elizabeth's anger 

The Queen of Scots rode into Tixall Park proudly 
and slowly. The glittering troop rode down the 
hill, and followed her, wheeling into the wide gate two 
abreast. Pooley drew a long breath, squaring his 
shoulders as if he tried to be jaunty. 

" Good Sir Amyas," he said lightly, " I have an- 
other command for you. You are to send Captain 
George GiiFord to Whitehall at once, accompanied by 
four of your men." 

" You arrest me ? " said I. 

^^ Captain GiflFord is not to regard himself as a 
prisoner yet," he went on, " and may keep his sword, 
if he promises to make no resistance and to communi- 
cate with nobody till her Majesty sees him." 

" I promise," I said. 

" You four," said Paulet, pointing to some of his 
men, " ride with this gentleman to Whitehall. You," 
he went on, frowning at another, " tie that knave on 
a horse." Nau got up, staggering, as the man 
clutched his shoulder. Holding his hand to his fore- 
head, he peered about him as if he was confused. 
"Take him to the Tower," Paulet went on. 

"Not to the Tower! Not to the Rack!" 
screamed Nau. Breaking from the soldier, he flung 
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himself on his knees before Paulet. " Have 
mercy ! " he cried. " Hear me first ! I may induce 
you — " 

" Rope him and gag him ! " said Paulet. " You," he 
went on, scowling at the women, " follow your mis- 
tress ! Take warning from her fate and repent your 
sins while it is time." 

" Dear Sir Amyas," Pooley began. 

" Have you more commands for me ? " Paulet 
asked, turning to him. 

" No," Pooley said, shrinking. 

"Then you had better be gone," said Paulet, 
clutching his hilt. 

"Where is Master Gilbert GifFord?" asked 
Pooley, flushing and cringing. 

« At Chartley." 

" I '11 seek him there," Pooley said, riding off. 

" I would give much for a chance to wring bis 
small neck," Paulet muttered, looking at me. " Sir, 
your summons to Whitehall makes me think I did 
you injustice. Plainly it is an arrest." 

" So I think," I said. 

" Then you are not allied with those scoundrels ? 
You may be a rebel, for all I know. You can answer 
for that to her Majesty. I hope you '11 clear yourself 
and live to do more service where men still fight 
openly as they did in my time. If I was forty years 
younger, I would not be a gaoler. Forty years 
ago I fought against men and was serving a man. 
When bluff Harry was King — Well ! Good-bye 
and good luck ! " 

" Good-bye," I said, as I gripped his mailed hand. 
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With that I rode off toward London, and the four 
troopers followed me. 



Pooley was far ahead of us, galloping fast. Soon 
he passed out of sight, and the landscape seemed 
fairer without him. The harvesters rested under the 
trees. I envied folk blessed with sluggish hearts. 
As I was approaching Chartley, I saw a white-haired 
masked lady riding towards me, escorted by half a 
dozen armed gentlemen. We met by the guard- 
house. 

" George ! '* she cried anxiously, as she took off 
her mask. I saw she was the nun called Mother 
Monica. " Where is Gilbert ? ** she asked. " Where 
is the Queen ? " 

As I bowed silently, one of the troopers said, '* This 
gentleman has promised to speak to no one." 

*' A prisoner ! " she cried, as I went on. 

So I travelled to London, pausing for one night at 
an inn. I saw other gentlemen there guarded by 
soldiers. From the talk of the soldiers I learnt that 
these were prominent Catholics arrested in the 
northern counties and on their way to the Tower. 
Thousands of armed citizens were drilling near 
Enfield. I reached London at dusk. The streets 
were crowded, and many of the rougher sort hooted 
me, as I rode down to Whitehall. A regiment was 
ranked by the Palace. The four troopers went in 
with me. Some courtiers of my acquaintance were 
in the Matted Gallery, and drew aside, and none 
answered my bows. At the door of the Red Room I 
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" You went to Chartley ? Alone f " 

" With my brother." 

" Master Pooley reported it ; but I hoped he was 
lying. Still I ordered him to secure your return. 
You saw the Queen of Scots ? " 

" I did.'* 

" Were you bewitched by her, as all men are ? " 
she asked scornfully. ^^ Is she as beautiful as flatterers 
say ? " 

« She is beautiful." 

" Is she taller than I am ? " 

" Yes, Madam." 

^^ Then she is too tall, for I am neither too high 
nor too low. Is she the fairest of women ? '* 

" I have seen one I thought fairer." 

** Come," she said kindly, "you must not think 
I am angry. I trust you will disprove the accusa- 
tions of enemies." 

" What accusations ? " I asked. 

" Grave ones," she replied, " but I would be loth 
to believe them, and all the more since Mistress 
Cameron's influence has reformed you so much that 
you are able to perjure yourself by calling me the 
most beautiful of my contemptible sex. You did it 
gracefully too." 

^^ Madam," I said, hesitating, " I meant I had seen 
a lady whose loveliness appeared to surpass that of the 
Queen of Scots ; but she had the advantage of youth." 

" God's wounds ! " she cried, " do you mean 
insolence ? " 

" I am bound to reply to your Majesty's questions." 

** Remember that ! " she said sharply, " I have 
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^ A marrel of learning ! " she said. ** Wdl, read 
dlMe names.^ Then I saw names had been added 
in red ink under each of the figures. *^ ^ J- Savage, 
A^ Babington, and C. Tichbome,' " I read. 

- Go on,^ 

^ And * G. Gifford/ " 

^ Then that dim sketch is your portrait ? " 

^ If it is, I never sat for it." 

^ Madam, it is not his,'' said Mistress Winifred 
earnettly. 

^ I did not speak to you, child," the Queen said 
sternly. 

^ That is his brother's portrait. If the artist had 
coloured the hair or the eyes, your Majesty would not 
be deceived. Master Gilbert GiiFord differs from 
his brother as night does from day." 

** And that is only a difference caused by the 
•un," said the Queen. " Master Gilbert Giffbrd's 
paths have been dark. You," she went on, look- 
ing at me, ^^ would be wiser to keep out of the 
shadow." 
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" As I would wish to do, Madam," said I. 

" As he has always done," said Mistress Winifred 
eagerly. 

" Master Walsingham is right," said the Queen 
softly, " I have been rash. Child, you will soon 
learn that a man may be loyal in his dealings with 
men, yet utterly faithless when he is concerned with 
a woman. When you are older, you will find men 
are incomprehensible to our feeble intelligence and 
disgust us even while they attract. If you feel that 
attraction, now or at any time, shrink from it as I 
have done." 

*•*• Has your Grace found happiness thus ? " asked 
Mistress Winifred. 

" No," said the Queen, folding her hands. " You 
must learn to abandon the quest of happiness and 
esteem yourself fortunate in avoiding despair. The 
comings of happiness are unsought and unknown. 
* Dat dormienti.' God gives it to dreamers that 
awake to regret it. I have desired a Golden Mean, 
safe from the short summer of passion and its con- 
sequent storms." 

^^ I would choose to enjoy a summer, even though 
it was short." 

" You speak like your mother's child," said the 
Queen. 

" Your Grace will not tell me her history." 

"Not yet. It will enable you to appreciate the 
virtues of men. I learnt much from my mother's 
fate, yes, and my father's. Both their lives were 
poisoned by love. When I have raised the Golden 
Cup to my lips, I have remembered them and thrust 
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it aside. Besides my spirit will not brook a com- 
mander. I have said you were born to a great 
dignity that may be yours before long. Its present 
holder is weary and in failing health also. You have 
the more need to beware of men, for every rich lady 
is pestered by hypocritical suitors proffering the 
requisite endearments in exchange for her wealth. 
It is natural for a girl to believe the protestations of 
lovers. Flattery chimes with her congenital vanity. I 
am sorry to lose a servant I was tempted to trust ; but 
I am glad that the first man you have liked proves to be 
worthless. You will understand others the better. 

" If Captain Gifford is accused, he is wronged, 
said Mistress Winifred softly. 

" Listen and judge for yourself," said the Queen 
coldly. Looking at me, she went on, " Mindful of 
past faithfulness — " 

^ Not past, Madam," I said. 
" I have seen fit to hear you. You have fought 
for me, and I have rewarded you with particular 
thanks and have made you free of my Court. I 
prefer to be surrounded by gentlemen a little more 
learned and civil ; but I have borne with you, mak- 
ing allowance for your ignorance and natural dullness. 
I thought you were as trusty as a man is able to be. 
The others accused can plead to my Judges. If they 
are silent, the Rack will teach them eloquence. I 
give you an unmerited honour — and the last of 
them, I think — when I deign to hear you." 
" I am grateful," said I. 

"Recently you withdrew from my Court for a 
fortnight. Where were you ? " 
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« In St. John's Wood." 

" So you said at Hampton. It was the meeting- 
place of the plotters. What took you there ? " 

" Nothing but a liking for solitude." 

" That is hardly convincing. You stopped at the 
Tabard ? " 

'' No, but with a farmer named Bellamy." 

'^ He shall be questioned. I am told you took 
a letter from the Queen of Scots to the Bell Savage 
and gave it to the conspirators." 

^^ I carried a letter without knowing its import or 
origin." 

" Who gave it to you ? " 

" I think Sir Francis Walsingham knows." 

" I ask you.^^ I did not reply. " I am told Ballard 
returned it to you and you denied it to a servant of 
mine. You brought a message here and would not 
tell me its sender's name. I ask it again. Still 
silent ? I seldom show such forbearance ; but for 
Mistress Cameron's sake, I condescend to question 
you further. I am told you were Savage's company 
at the Eagle before he was arrested, and Babing- 
ton was there too, but you warned him and so 
helped his escape. Well, he will be found. Master 
Pooley returned from Chartley this morning, pass- 
ing you while you rested at an inn, and he says 
you drew your sword twice in defence of the 
Queen of Scots. Do you admit the truth of these 
charges ? " 

" There is some truth in all,'* I said. " Yet I am 
guiltless." 

"Now, child," she said, turning to Mistress Wini- 
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fred, "you see the worth of this noble gentleman's 
loyalty." 

" Madam/' said Mistress Winifred, "I value it all 
the more — as your Grace should do also — because 
he incurs danger rather than incriminate a man not 
accused. But that man shall be accused, and by me. 
When your Majesty asked me who sent me the 
handkerchief, I would not reply. I was wrong. 
Master Gilbert GifFord had sent it." 

" Indeed ? " said the Queen. 

"When he brought me from France he told me 
he might have a secret to impart to me." 

" But told you nothing more ? " 

" Nothing. He showed me the Confessor's tomb 
and said I was to meet him there. He asked for one 
of my handkerchiefs and said he would write the 
message on it in invisible ink." 

" And you consented ? " 

"Because he told me the secret was a matter of 
life and death." 

" He was right." 

"I would not have agreed otherwise, for I dis- 
trusted him from the moment I saw him. He looked 
evil and cold. I know that portrait is his. If Cap- 
tain GifFord is implicated in this plot, it can be only 
because his brother has trapped him." 

" You are earnest in his defence," said the Queen, 
"but that does not help him. Rather it impels me to 
punish him." 

" How can that be, your Grace ? " asked Mistress 
Winifred. 

" You will know soon," said the Queen. " I 
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think you will not see him again. I have one last 
question," she went on, looking at me, "where is 
that letter?" 

" I believe it was destroyed," I said. 

" God's wounds ! he would not have dared," she 
cried. " Guards ! " she went on, lifting her voice. 
As the Yeomen ran in, she waved her hand and went 
on, " To the Tower with him ! " 

"Your Grace ! " Mistress Winifred cried, clasping 
her hands as she knelt. 

" Silence ! " the Queen said sternly. As I rose 
and went out between the Yeomen, she went on, 
" Put him out of your mind. No man is worth 
tears. Sing me one of your ballads." 

" I have no heart for singing," Mistress Winifred 
sobbed. Then she turned to me, saying, " Have 
courage and hope ! " Yet as I went down the Gal- 
lery, I heard her singing a snatch of " the Nut-brown 
Maid," faintly, — 

" Since I have here 
Been partnere 
With you of joy and blisSj 
I must also 
Part of your woe 
Endure as reason is. 

ITet am I sure 
Of one pleasure^ 
And shortly it is this^ 
That where ye he^ 
Me-seems — Pardi ! — 
/ could not fare amiss.** 



CHAPTER XIV 

"LET US GO TO VIRGINIA*' 

Walsingham Stood on the threshold of the Palace. 
Soldiers and torchbearers were clustered behind him. 
When I reached him he bowed. " I never threaten 
in vain," he said mildly. " Give me your sword." 
As he took it, he nodded to an officer waiting at the 
foot of the steps. "This way," said the officer 
curtly. So I went through the gardens beside him. 
At Whitehall Stairs a black barge was fastened in the 
glow of the lamps. Six boatmen in the royal livery 
sat in it. The officer stepped in, and I followed him 
and sat in the stern. The barge was pushed off. 
The twelve oars swung, and it shot into mid-stream. 
The lights in the houses on the water-side seemed to 
hasten towards me, as I was rowed down the River. 
The windows in the old buildings on London Bridge 
were still shining, and some one was singing the new 
ballad "Let us go to Virginia," as we passed under 
it. Then the dark ramparted hulk of the Tower 
loomed on my left. "Traitor's Gate," said the 
officer. The barge made for the shore. The boat- 
men shipped oars, as it slid under an arch. There 
the darkness was dense. A torch shone through a 
wicket above, and a bar of red light widened in an 
opening gate. As the halves of the gate swung back, 
I saw sentries beyond a span of lit water. Then 
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a boatman rose and pulled the barge forward. As it 
swung alongside the stairs, I stepped out. The 
officer came with me, and we went up a slope 
to a portcullis that rose as we came and sank again 
when we passed. 

The Lieutenant of the Tower came from the 
guard-room with a couple of gaolers. " Another 
prisoner/* he said crossly, " I wish they would trap 
conspirators early." The officer saluted him and 
gave him a warrant. The Lieutenant glanced at it. 
" Wait while I make out the receipt," he said. 
Turning to the gaolers, he went on. " Handcuff 
him and search him for arms." While they obeyed 
he said, " Put him in the Beauchamp Tower in the 
big room." So I went between the gaolers along 
a narrow passage and up steps and across the Green 
to a dark tower on the right. One of them, a rosy 
old man carrying a lantern and a huge bunch of keys 
at his belt, unlocked a great door and then another 
within it. " Stop outside," he said to the other, as 
we went in. Then he locked both the doors and 
led me up steep and winding stairs and showed me 
into a room with arched recesses. It was furnished 
with a low bed and a table and a couple of benches. 
As I entered it, I hummed: — 

*' // were mine ease 
To live in peace ; 

So will I^if I can. 
Wherefore I to 
The wood will go^ 

Alone a banished man!* 

10 
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" Well," said the gaoler, " I have carried the keys 
sixty years — man and boy. Never did I hear a 
prisoner sing when he was locked in the Tower. 
Yet some were extremely mad. There was my Lord 
Cromwell, stubborn he was till the others were gone, 
but then how he raved ! ' Two years ! ' he cried 
frantically. 'Be not dismayed,' said I, 'the King 
makes short work.' Sure enough his head was ofF in 
six weeks. Says I, ' King Harry never keeps a 
prisoner waiting.' ' Only two little years,' says he, 
reeling and crouching down in that corner." 

"You were here in those days?" said I. "Then 
you may remember my grandfather, the sixth Earl of 
Northumberland." 

" Remember him ! " he cried, taking off his cap, 
" to be sure I do, well ! Open-handed he was, but 
went about like a ghost in this very room. I was 
silent too in those days, lean as a herring, though you 
would never believe it. Lord ! how sick of the 
clank of the keys I was then ! I thought they were 
as heavy as lead. Now I love hearing them clatter. 
And I like a chat too. Upon my word, sir, I wel- 
come you. If you are as generous — " 

"I have little gold here, but plenty at call," 
I said. " Meanwhile here is a trifle." 

" I know a gentleman when I see one," said he, as 
he pocketed the coin. " Never hesitate to ask me 
for luxuries as long as you pay for them. We'll 
have many a talk. Sing as much as you like, sir. 
I love that old ballad, 'The Nut-brown Maid.' 
When I was young, I despised it. But Marion — 
my wife, Marion Ruddock, a pretty lass — was a 
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shrew. Between you and me, she led me a life. 
Well, she is dead." 

"I love that old song too, Master Ruddock." 

"And you know my name ! Think of that. Yours 
will be Percy, sir ; but perhaps I ought to call you my 
lord." 

" No, the Earl of Northumberland was my mother's 
father. My name is GifFord." 

" To be sure ! Then you are a son of Sir 
Christopher GifFord's ? " he asked. 

" Yes," said I. 

" GifFord of Hazelwood ! — a bold gentleman, and 
died like a man on Tower Hill." 

" No, he died before trial." 

" I may be wrong; but I doubt it. I remember 
him well. You must make yourself at home. You 
have an hereditary right to be welcomed. Take 
heart ! Good Queen Bess is her father's child ; but 
she thinks nothing of keeping a man here for a life- 
time. * Two years,' says my Lord Cromwell. Why 
she'll keep you here twenty without beheading you, 
if you have luck. I remember the time when she 
was a prisoner yonder in the Bell Tower. Proud as 
a Queen she was. Bloody Mary herself was no 
prouder. Still she was mighty anxious to see Bloody 
Mary. ' Good Master Ruddock,' says she, ' take 
this letter and you '11 be rewarded by the prayers of a 
captive and the gratitude of an innocent Princess.* 
Prayers and thanks but no gold. But I liked her, a 
spirited girl ! Bloody Mary saw her and freed her. 
I took a holiday and watched good Queen Bess — 
the Lady Elizabeth she was then — lunching at the 
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King's Head in Fenchurch Street. * Pork and peas,* 
she said, 'another helping! Bitter ale too. No 
foreign kickshaws for bluff King Hal's daughter.* 
Lord, how we cheered ! A cruel time it was for the 
pigs. Every true Londoner ate pork and peas in her 
honour. Is it true that she loves ale and English 
fare still ? " 

" She calls for them in public," said L 

" But at the Court ! " 

'^ She dines apart with her ladies. I have heard 
that her meals are scanty and delicate and that she 
drinks little wine and loathes beer." 

'^ No man shall speak treason in my gaol," he said 
angrily. "All the world knows she is hearty King 
Hal's child, and swears like a trooper as he did, and 
uses all his favourite oaths." 

" That is true enough," I replied. *' She has sworn 
at me lately." 

" To be sure she did, and why not ? Wicked 
folk used to say Norris was her father. I remem- 
ber him. I had him in a cell above. Would you 
believe it ? But when we heard her cursing and 
shouting for beef and ale, we knew better. ' Harry's 
daughter ! ' says we, to be sure. The merry old 
times ! Half the great lords in England came here. 
' Hang him up,' said the King or ' Off with his head,' 
said the King. Now the life is dull; but I like it 
better than I did in those days. One never knows 
when one is lucky. Then we had lords scattering 
gold, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, — Norfolk, Exeter, 
Surrey. Now we have a few base-born and miserly 
wretches, and their trials are endless. Still good 
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Queen Bess sent us another Norfolk and another 
Northumberland. Bloody Mary sent a Northum- 
berland too, the proud Duke. It is confusing. 
I wish every lord would have a different title. I 
must go. Peter Jones — my assistant — is young, 
so will not relish being kept at the door. When 
he is of my age, he will be glad enough to keep 
alive anywhere. First, I '11 take off those hand- 
cuffs." 

As he fastened them, I said, " You '11 leave me a 
light ? " 

" Against rules," he said. " No lights in a cell. 
Lord ! those silly rules. Many a pound I might have 
earned, if I had broken them. I '11 do all I can for 
you ; but rules must be kept." 

With that he shambled out. I heard him lock the 
door and shuffle away. 



My heart fell when I was left in the dark ; but then 
I began humming my song. Yet I was no longer 
inclined to ramble in the green-wood alone. Now 
my cell was brightened by Mistress Winifred's 
serious and happy face. As I walked the room, I 
could hardly believe I had once been content with the 
solitary joy of endurance. My past seemed to have 
been lit by an unheeded foreboding. The thought of 
her brightened my remembrances as if she had accom- 
panied me in all my adventures. I could have 
imagined we had been children together. I felt our 
hearts were married. I remembered how the first 
sight of her cheered me as when I was first approach- 
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ing America an odoriferous wind told me my long 
voyage was ending. That hint of a garden had been 
followed by shipwreck ; but the disaster had lifted 
me to the shore I desired. The ballad " Let us go 
to Virginia," ran in my head. " If she went with 
me," said I to myself, " what pleasure I would take in 
such banishment ! " With that I grew inclined to 
despond. I could not bear to be helpless while she 
might be in danger. " I shall be at liberty soon," 
said I to myself. "This is Walsingham's work. 
Gilbert can set me free with a word. But will he 
speak it ? " 

Then the moon rose and ennobled my prison till 
it appeared like a chapel. I forgot my vain cares, 
and my heart was uplifted as if that austere radiance 
was a message from God. The moon floated on a 
glimmering cloud like a waste of the sea lit when the 
sun breaks through a dark sky in the winter. As 
I watched it, I longed to be at home on the sea. 
Turning, I saw many words carved on the grey stone 
of the walls. Reading the nearest by the help of that 
wan light, I discovered some were great names and 
others were sentences eloquent of forgotten affliction. 
The Duke of Northumberland's arms were there 
with a rough motto unfinished when his waiting was 
over. Though he had governed England for years, 
he could do -no more to perpetuate the tale of his 
ruin. 

" Thomas Aftagh which lieth here alone^ 
And from hence would fain he gone^ 
By torture strange my truth was tried 
Tet of my liberty deniedy^ 
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and ^*' Be friend to one^ be enemy to none^* '' J passage 
perilous maketh a port pleasant^* were among the 
words I read there. These haunted me, as I kept 
walking and thinking how many had whiled away 
hours of captivity by carving, uncertain whether they 
would have time to finish their work. Each rough 
inscription proffered a glimpse of a life lost in obscu- 
rity. In their disorder they reminded me of the 
tiles fastened in the parlour at Hazelwood. 

When the moon was over-clouded, I lay on the 
low bed and fell asleep and had dreams full of strug- 
gles. Through them all I kept listening for a 
deliverer's coming. Then voices awoke me — '* Who 
goes there ? " " The keys." " Whose keys ? " 
" The Queen's keys." " Pass, friend, and all is well," 
— and I heard men going by. '' All is well," I re- 
peated, and then as I slept I dreamt I was carried on 
the shimmering Thames through serene meadows 
where the cattle were lowing. The Queen of Scots 
and Mistress Winifred and I were together in a boat 
urged without oars or sails. Sweet music followed us. 
Far silvery bells called us to prayer. We were silent, 
watching a sunset fade gloriously above a still wood. 
I sat on the Queen's left, and Mistress Winifred was 
beyond her. As we were borne slowly towards that 
conquered brightness, it changed gradually to a tri- 
umphing dawn. We were no longer in England. 
The dawn gilded an American forest. Then the 
dream changed. Mistress Winifred and I wandered 
hand in hand under Virginian cedars. The Queen 
of Scots was not there. Yet her remembrance was 
with us, and we were assured that though parted from 
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us for a little time she watched over us with blessings 
and love. 

When I awoke, my heart was still in Virginia. 
Said I to myself, as I stood at the window, " I wish 
I could go back to that country and see Wingina, the 
King. If I was alone, I would return to it happily. 
I have my fill of fighting. Others may seek Eldorado. 
My Golden City is the heart of a girl. I shall never 
weigh anchor when the galleons put out to sea. It 
is time to be friend to one, enemy to none. When 
I was hunting the Spaniards I fought Walsingham's 
battles as well as the Queen's. Every blow I struck 
was against Queen Elizabeth's prisoner. It is time 
to begin to be gentle. But I am not alone." Then 
I began humming my ballad : — 

** ITet take good heed^ 
For ever I dread 

That you could not sustain 
The thorny ways^ 
The deep valleys^ 

The snow^ the frosty the rain, — 
Ohy mine heart sweety 
This evil diet 

Would make you pale and wan^ 
Wherefore I'll to 
The green-wood go 

Alone a banished man!* 

An answer seemed to come from a distance, sung 
by a voice as holy and sweet as the church bells I 
had heard in my dream. 
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" IVbatever befall^ 
I never shall 

Of this thing you upbraid i 
But if you gOj 
And leave me so^ 

Then you have me betrayed. 
Remember you well 
How that you deal^ 

For ifyouy as you saidj 
Be so unkind 
To leave behind 

Tour love J the Nut-brown Maid^ 
Trust me truly 
That I shall die 

Soon after you be gone^ 
For in my mind^ 
Of all mankind 
I love but you alone J^ 

Then Ruddock came bustling in cheerfully, carry- 
ing a mug of ale and a wooden platter with a slab of 
cold beef on it. " Did you sleep well ? " said he, as 
he put them on the table. " I never do now. Do 
you know Tom Foxley, the pot-maker ? He slept 
fourteen days and nights — happy man ! — and King 
Hal did him the honour to come and stick pins in 
him, but could not awake him. Tom is alive yet. 
There is no place like the Tower ! Such air ! Such 
quiet ! It is the heart of England. Everyone 
worthy of note comes here sooner or later. My Lord 
of Burghley was here in King Edward's time. Lord, 
the sights I have seen from that window ! Queen 
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Anne BuUen died yonder. *God save the King/ 
says she, * and send him long to reign over you. He 
is the kindest of men/ saysi she, laughing. ' I pray 
you judge the best/ says she. Off went her head. 
Then came her cousin, Queen Catherine Howard. 
Yes, she had two years. A pretty lady she was. 
She did wrong — most of them do. So she was be- 
headed on the same spot yonder and buried beside 
Queen Anne. Merry King Hal wedded three Cath- 
erines and two Annes and a Jane. It must have been 
very confusing. I wedded one Marion, and it was 
more than enough." 

** I see you bring me no knife," I said impatiently. 

" Here is one," he said, taking out a blunt knife. 
**I do you a favour in providing it, sir." 

" You shall be repaid." 

" I dare say you '11 wish to cut your name on the 
wall with it if I consent — " 

" I '11 pay you for that also," said I. 

"A true gentleman," he said, rubbing his hands. 
"So was your father. I confounded him with 
another last night. Now I remember him, tall he 
was with a grim face, and would stand feeling the 
back of his head so, when he was in doubt, and 
would limp thus." 

"Yes, he had been lamed in the wars," said I. 

" This morning, as I woke at daybreak I thought 
of him. He died on that bed. Says he to me, 
* Ruddock, go to my sons at Hazelwood.' ' To be 
sure,' says I, wishing to soothe him. * Give them 
this message,' says he." 

" What was it ? " I asked eagerly. 
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**God help my old brains! They were never 
clear, and I have forgotten it. I was humouring him. 
How could I leave my duty ? Dying men say 
foolish things. I never thought of it since till to-day. 
Let me see ! " 

** He wrote nothing ? " I asked. 

"Not a word. How could he when he was 
dying? ^Go to my sons,' says he, gasping and 
twitching his brown fingers thus. ' Tell them she is 
alive and in France.' Now where was it. Some 
strange place he named. It was in France." 

" I '11 pay you lavishly, if you can remember it." 

** I '11 do my best," he said. " I told Marion. 
She never forgot anything. How inquisitive she was! 
But she is dead. Perhaps it will come back to me. 
Now I must go." 

So he went off, and I breakfasted. That day 
I carved my name by the recess on the right of the 
hearth. On the next day I added the motto of my 
family. On the third I cut the date of the luckless 
day when I carried the letter. Then the knife was 
too blunted for further use. Perhaps that memorial 
may remain hundreds of years after I am for- 
gotten, — 

"G. Gifford 
Dolor patientia vincitur 

August 8th, /5<?(5." 

For several days my meals were brought by Rud- 
dock's surly and disrespectful assistant. He said he 
had been forbidden to give me tidings. One night 
the joy bells rang, and I saw the sky reddened as if 
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by bonfires. Next morning Ruddock appeared, 
looking doleful. 

" Have you recalled the message yet ? " I asked. 

"No," said he, "the more I think of it the less I 
remember. But this is a bad business, sir." 

" What is ? " 

" I hear you are concerned in Babington's Plot. 
You will go to Tyburn soon. This time Queen 
Bess will make short work. I'll be sent some ill- 
natured fellow that will give me nothing but curses, 
and they '11 leave him here for a twelvemonth." 

"Why were the bells rung ? " I asked. 

" Because Babington has been captured. He is 
being brought here now with two others." Coming 
close to me, he whispered, *'Say no more to them 
than you can help. Tell no one I warned you. 
Here they come," he went on, looking out of the 
window. Then he opened the door and stood on 
the landing. 



CHAPTER XV 

IN THE WEB 

Antony Babington came swaggering in. John 
Savage strode next as if he tried to exaggerate his 
cheerful ferocity. Last came Chidiock Tichborne. 

Then the door was shut. 

" Another merry companion ! " Savage cried jovi- 
ally. 

" You are caught ? " said Babington bitterly. 

** Let bygones be bygones," said Savage. 

Tichborne glanced at me sadly and stood by the 
window, gazing up at the sky. 

*' Is the gloomy Pietro at large ? " Savage asked 
laughing. 

"Sol think," said L 

" He and Pooley have turned on you ? " said Bab- 
ington. " I could thank them for that." 

" I am blamed for your escape, sir," I answered. 

"And it was my ruin. If I had surrendered, I 
might have been pardoned." 

" Never ! " said Savage. 

" I hid with Bellamy, as you must have foreseen," 
said Babington. " You brought me his warning, so I 
thought he knew more ; but he could only say a 
stranger had given it. His house was searched on 
your information." 
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« Mine ? " I asked. 

^^ Because you said you had stopped there. I was 
found in the loft, Babington of Dethick hiding under 
the straw ! You should have spared Bellamy. Strike 
at big game if you choose ; but leave peasants alone. 
Now he is in Newgate, and will join us at Tyburn, 
because he sheltered the head of the House his family 
served." 

" Quiet ! " said Savage cheerfully. " If Captain 
GifFord was hostile to us, why should we blame him ? 
It is every man's business to take care of himself. 
Let us make the best of our failure and a jest of it 
all." 

" But a traitor ! " cried Babington. 

" What are the Londoners howling, at the other 
side of the moat ? ' Fling them out to us.' * Death 
to the traitors,' " said Savage. " We are traitors and 
so is everyone else. Can a merchant thrive without 
craft, a lawyer plead without wiles, a soldier fight 
without stratagems ? Did anyone live in the world 
without using soft words in spite of hate or suspi- 
cion ? " 

*' You may hate or suspect me," I said angrily, 
" but if we were free, you would be slow to insult 



me. 



" No quarrelling ! " Savage said, " I love peace 
when there is no gold to be won. And now my 
battles are finished." 

" I bore your hectoring ways," said Babington to 
me, " but you met me in a time of despair. You 
would not have found me apt to bear much if you 
had come on me sooner. Now I am weaponless; 
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but I am glad to be able to tell you bow I scorn and 
defy you. You a gentleman, you a GifFord of Hazel- 
wood ! I would not send my meanest footman to 
thrash you. I would hire bullies — " 

" As you seem to have done already," said I, ** but 
though I am forced to consort again with you and 
your bully, we are not compelled to speak or ex- 
change useless defiance. Let us be silent." 

" No, no," said Savage, " we '11 be screaming at 
Tyburn soon enough, and then our sweet voices will 
be silent for ever. But I say again for the hundredth 
time. Master Babington, let us be peaceful. It is a 
ridiculous world ! I am sorry to quit it. Besides, it 
is humiliating to suffer for ineffectual treason. It is 
bitter to lose a reputation for courage at a blow, — 
or for want of one." 

"If you had struck that blow," said Babington, 
"we would have ranked with the Romans who 
silenced indomitable Caesar." 

" I was ready to strike valorously in the Park or 
the Garden," said Savage, " but I scorned to creep in- 
doors like a murderer. And you kept postponing the 
day. What has a soldier of fortune to do with the 
rights and wrongs of a quarrel ? I have big arms, 
and no other means of earning my bread. Whether 
I a.m shot or dance a reel in mid air with a rope un- 
der my chin at Tyburn, it will come to the same. I 
plotted because I was reluctant to starve, say for the 
love of gold, if you like." 

"And I for the love of mad Antony Babington," 
said Tichborne, taking a sheet of paper out of his 
breast and looking down at it. 
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"And I," said Babmgton, "for the love of 



woman." 



" Then I honour you for it," said Savage. *' I have 
loved dozens of girls, but none of them for more than 
a week. Your wife ? " 

"No, not my wife, Marjory," said Babington 
softly. 

" Better still," Savage cried. 

" Yet I have loved her. This was an unworldly 
affection, born of pity and reverence and without 
hope of return. When I was a page at Sheffield I 
worshipped this lady as a man may honour a saint 
dead long ago. I have lost all for her. I only regret 
involving her in my ruin." 

" A dangerous witch ! " cried Savage. 

" I speak of the Queen of Scots, sir," said Babing- 
ton haughtily. 

" Hush ! " said Tichborne, " who knows but there 
is a spy in the room ? " 

** A spy ! " Babington said, facing me. 

" Sangre de Dios ! " said Savage, " how dull I have 
been!" 

** If you mean me, sir — "I said, turning to Tich- 
borne. 

" I name no one," he answered. " You must 
not think me more quick to insult you now than I 
was when I had a sword at my side. I might mean 
Captain Savage. Still you must forgive me if I re- 
mind my friend that you had no share in our wild 
conspiracy, and so it is strange to see you arrested. 
It is an old trick to mask a spy as a prisoner, and thus 
extort heedless confessions." 
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•* Sir," I began angrily, but Savage broke in, " Cap- 
tain GifFord, I am glad of your luck. Come ! I bear 
no ill-will though Master Tichborne said he might 
have meant me. I respect his acuteness, and only 
wish he was right. Let us be friends." 

^^ I was lost already," Babington muttered. 

** And I," said Savage, " so I retract nothing/* 
then he sang, — 

** Where is the life that late Iledf' 

" Master Tichborne," said I, " this crazy lad and 
that cut-throat may think me a spy, and I would wish 
them to account me an enemy, if we should be freed 
from the Tower. I regret your apparent complicity 
in this plot and give you my word that I am in no 
way allied with Pooley or Walsingham." 

** Sir, I ask your pardon," said Tichborne. 

" Sir," Babington bitterly, " since you have such 
tender regard for Master Tichborne you will be 
grieved to know you have destroyed him. He might 
have escaped." 

" Not without you, Tony," said Tichborne. 

^^ But he guessed where I had gone and followed 
me to Bellamy's farm. There we lurked together 
because the hunt was afoot. We stained our faces 
with walnut juice to simulate sunburn. You can see 
the stain now. We could have made our way to the 
coast later, disguised as peasants, if the hunt had 
passed by. When the searchers came, he surren- 
dered, hoping they would be satisfied without looking 
for me." 

" You are my Captain, Tony," said Tichborne, 

II 
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^ my glorious Achilles, and I your tender Patroclus. 
I would have died happily, if you had escaped." 

** We met on an evil day for you." 

** No," said Tichborne, " we have loved one an- 
other." 

^^ You would have done great things as a writer." 

^*I had great hopes. Still they may have been 
baseless. But they were not base. I did not seek 
fame or wealth. I dreamt of toiling alone, studying 
while the birds tempted me to share their rejoicings 
and till my eyes were weary and dim in hushed candle- 
lit hours* I wished to feel my life was not fruitless. 
One man builds a city, and another destroys it. If 
they had never been born, their tasks might have been 
accomplished by others ; but if a man writes from his 
heart he does work that nobody could have done in 
his stead. I was called, but not chosen. I tired of a 
poet's dreams." 

" Yet you are still a poet," said Babington. " Is 
that a new sonnet you hold ? " 

** Rough verses, Tony," said Tichborne, smiling. 
" I thought I had forsworn such employment. Yet 
last night I found comfort in making them. I was 
sleepless." 

^^ And I too," said Babington. 

^^ For my part, I slept like a 1(^," said Savage 
gruffly. " Come, read us your rhymes." 

"You will be my last hearers," said Tichborne, "and 
you must pardon their faults. I fear Walsingham will 
not give me a chance to polish and smooth them." 

" Come, no mock modesty ! " Savage said. " Out 
with them ! " 
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** Indeed, they apply to us all," Tichborne said, and 
then read, lifting his voice as if his hearers were 
numerous, — 

** My prime of youth is but a frost of cares; 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain ; 
My crop of com is but a field of tares ; 
And all my good is but vain hope of gain ; 
My life isfled^ and yet I saw no sun ; 
And now I live^ and now my life is done. 

The Spring is past^ and yet it hath not sprung; 
The fruit is dead^ and yet the leaves be green ; 
My youth is gone^ and yet I am but young ; 
I saw the world^ aud yet I am not seen ; 
My thread is cut^ and yet it is not spun ; 
And now I live and now my life is done,'* 

^^ Monotonous, and doleful," said Savage. 

** Not seen ! " Babington muttered. " I sought to 
be beheld by the multitude. I'll have my desire. 
Thousands will watch me while I am half hanged 
and cut down and restored to consciousness and then 
ripped and dismembered." 

" Stop that," said Savage angrily. " A shiver runs 
down my spine." 

" The executioners will keep me alive as long as 
possible during — " 

" Stop, I say," Savage cried, " I '11 not have it ! " 

"Tony," said Tichborne, "they cannot keep us 
alive very long. You are so brave. You must show 
me how to be constant. I rely on you." 

"And before that," Babington kept muttering, 
"I Ml be tortured. I have seen the Rack. It is yon- 
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der, in a round dark little room in the cellars. It is 
a long frame of wood, a foot high. There are rollers 
at either end of it. Ropes pass round them and will 
be tied to my arms and legs, when I am strapped on it. 
Walsingham will stand by it thus, stroking his beard, 
under the yellow lamp dangling from the black ceil- 
ing. 'Will you own your guilt and name your 
accomplices ? ' he *11 ask. * Never ! Curse you ! ' 
I '11 say. Then he '11 lift his hand feebly. The 
masked torturers will turn the big rollers, strain the 
ropes, tear me asunder — O God ! Captain GifFord ! " 
he cried, " you should have killed me that night ! " 

*' You will bear it heroically," said Tichborne, 
" so I shall learn courage." 

" Let no one rely on me ! " Babington said, turning 
away and staring out of the window. '^ No one ! 
Sometimes endurance fails." 

" Walsingham will never rack me. I swear that," 
Savage said. 

" Many diseases kill slowly and painfully," Tich- 
borne said softly. "These things will be over soon." 

" And then ? " Babington asked, without turning. 

"Then God's Judgment," Tichborne said sol- 
emnly. 

"And perhaps eternal torment," said Babington. 

"We can ask Him to pardon us, if we have done 
wrong." 

" There are crimes beyond pardon," said Babing- 
ton. " If we have been misled by the Devil — " 

" Is this a church ? " Savage asked, laughing loud. 
" I never thought to enter another unless I was 
pillaging it. Are you whining Puritans ? " 
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**No/* said Tichbornc, " we are Catholics, and we 
have brought shame on our creed." 

** Papists and Puritans ! " Savage said jovially, " I 
am sick of them. Winsome confiding Pooley and 
haughty Pietro are most devout Catholics. Walsing- 
ham is a model of virtue. I have been used to men, 
to men, I say ! We left gowns and superstitions to 
priests and women, and cut our paths with our 
swords." 

^^ Shame!" Babington broke in, turning round, 
** no, but honour. What have we done ? " 

" Nothing but talk," said Savage. 

'' What did we mean to do ? — to kill a tyrant, and 
not by poison but in open rebellion." 

" A woman," said Savage. 

"A Queen is in a man's place," said Babington, 
^ and is forced to accept his risks with his power. If 
a woman fights dressed as a man — " 

" Like Mary Ambree," said Savage, laughing. 

** She may incur a man's death. Have we no 
martyred priests to avenge ? Have we no right to 
rebel against her infamous laws ? Saying Mass even 
in private, converting Protestants, reconciling an 
apostate to the Church, are crimes punishable by 
hanging and quartering. If a Catholic will not 
attend a Protestant rite once every month, he is liable 
to ruinous fines every time he refuses. Every man 
who takes part in any rite other than those of the 
Church of England is liable to perpetual imprisonment 
for the third such offence. Caesar was a benevolent 
ruler compared with Elizabeth, this excommunicated 
outcast, this Jezebel. Henry the Eighth was tyrannous, 
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but he was a King. This bastard usurper imprisons 
the rightful Queen. We were a handful of gentle- 
men. We were betrayed. Now we die martyrs." 

" There have been many in England," Tichbome 
said sighing. *' Will this strife never end ? Latimer 
and Ridley and Hooper were martyred. I hope we 
will die as heroically as the Protestants did." 

"I have heard all this fifty times," Savage said. 
** It makes me wish I was a Turk." 

" Jezebel's life is forfeit," said Babington. " So is 
Burghley's. That scoundrel was a Catholic, fervent 
in public devotions in the chapel at Wimbledon, 
when Mary was Queen. How many has he be- 
trayed ? So is Walsingham's life. That monster of 
cruelty ! When the Protestant Archbishop of Dub- 
lin wrote regretting that he was unable to torture the 
Catholic Primate because he had no Rack, Walsing- 
ham answered, ^ Toast his feet on a fire,' and it was 
done." 

^^ Speak of anything else, but not of torture and 
Walsingham," said Savage. " We used to call him 
the Spider ; but we mock him no -more." 

" No, we are not disgraced ! " Babington said. " If 
we had succeeded, we would have been triumphant 
and stained. Now we fail greatly." 

"You and Tichborne are stained now," said 
Savage laughing. "Walnut juice! I was sunburnt 
already. Your fine clothes are rags. Mine are no 
worse. What is shame ? When soldiers take a 
fortress they gain women and gold. If they die 
under its walls, they are a meal for crows and dogs. 
The crows at Tyburn are cawing." 
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** I am not sorry to die," Tichbome said gentljr. 
" In all our gayety, Tony, I was mindful of the life I 
forsook. I was always an exile from the land of my 
dreams and, in spite of my love of you, used to wish 
I was back in my poor little house by Southampton 
Water or wandering in the New Forest alone. Yet I 
was too weak for that life. A man must be strong if 
he can toil year after year. He must know hours 
when his work appears worthless and all his hopes 
evidently vain. It must be bitter to think the world 
may offer him pleasure when he is toothless and 
blind, or money to lavish on the girl of his heart 
thirty years after she marries somebody else, or love 
when his skull grins, deriding tardy esteem. I was 
not enough of a man. Yet who knows ? My 
sonnets may be remembered. To be candid, I think 
they have merit. Perhaps after many years some 
book-worm may love me for no better reason than 
because these silly verses appeal to him." 

*'I am tired of your meditations," said Savage, 
" Master Babington and I are men. We have 
gambled and lost." 

'* There is joy in winning terrible stakes," Babing- 
ton muttered, ^^ and in losing them, yes, there is 
delight in that agony. But — " 

"We'll have enough agony soon," Savage said, 
shuddering. "Meanwhile we'll be bold. Well, 
Captain GifFord, have you heard enough ? " he asked, 
laughing. "When you brought us that letter — " 

"I carried it because my brother was wounded. 
He told me the ride was on the Queen's service," 
said I. 
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*' So it was, on the rightful Queen's," Babington 
said. 

" Then you acted like a fool," Savage said. " Par- 
don my bluntness." 

" Without pardoning it," I said, " I agree with 
you." 

"Then Pictro and Pooley deluded you ? I honour 
and envy them. I '11 tell you the name of another 
man they outwitted." 

" What is it ? " Babington asked uneasily. 

"John Savage, a rough soldier of fortune. I pre- 
fer to be truthful. Yet I have been so hungry that I 
have eaten my words. I am friendly to all. Yet I 
am ready to kill anyone to please my employer. 
I served William of Orange till my wages were lack- 
ing. Then I went over to Parma. Again pay was 
not forthcoming, so I took service under Master 
Antony Babington." 

" I paid all you demanded," said Babington. 

" I was ready to fight for you. I never promised 
to follow you like a lamb to the butcher. That was 
not in the bond. When I saw you were trapped, 
says I to myself, 'John, it is time to save your 
muscular neck.'" 

" You sought Walsingham ? " asked Babington 
faintly. 

" You might have heard of it. So I went to his 
follower, our affectionate Pooley." 

" You should have warned me," said Babington. 

"I stood by you too long. I had my misgivings; 
but I was slow to believe you could have been such 
a lunatic. When I left the Bell Savage that morn- 
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ing horsemen were waiting outside. Two followed 
me. I went to my lodgings in Whitechapel, and 
saw them behind me. I galloped to Blackfriars, and 
still they were close. ' The game is finished,' says I 
to myself. So I hunted for Pooley and found him on 
the threshold of his house watching Captain GifFord 
ride off. As I drew rein, he smiled from ear to ear, 
like a toad. ' Dearest Robin,' says I to him, * go to 
your friend the Spider and tell him I '11 spare you the 
bashfulness of a public informer. You are little ; 
but my shoulders are broad,' says I. ' You mis- 
judge me, John,' says he, gasping. ' Then I am sorry 
for you, Robin,' say I. * Alas ! I must kill you, to 
protect my reputation, before I persuade those horse- 
men to think about their private affairs.' So he 
clung to me gracefully and accepted my help ! " 

" Hateful liar he is ! " cried Babington. 

"Then we arranged to capture you at the Eagle 
that night." 

" Deceitful villain he is ! " cried Babington. 

" Walt ! " Savage said, laughing, " I am coming to 
the cream of the jest. Says I to him, ' I make one 
stipulation. You must let Babington run ; for I ad- 
mire his pugnacity.' Says he, ' John, I was strolling 
in Lincoln's Inn Gardens with a friend of mine half 
an hour ago and Babington joined us. My friend 
would not speak to him, and left us.' 'Was your 
friend named Walsingham ? ' says I. ' Yes,' says he, 
' I met him by chance. Babington said he had 
repented and was ready to bear evidence against the 
other conspirators.' " 

" Is this true, Tony ? " said Tichborne. 
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" ' Now, dear John,' says he," Savage went on, 
** * out of friendship to you, I accept your offer instead/ 
*Yes, Robin,' says I, *Babington's estates will be for- 
feited when he is condemned, but you have nothing 
to gain by hanging a penniless soldier.' 'You im- 
pute unworthy motives,' says he, sighing, 'but now 
you will help me by bringing him to the Eagle ? ' 
I did, and was arrested myself. Such is Life ! " 

" Chidiock," said Babington hoarsely, " when I 
saw Ballard arrested and knew I would be doomed by 
his evidence if he spoke on the Rack, when I thought 
of that warning, ' Beware of GifFord,' and began to 
believe I was betrayed, I faltered; for life was dear 
to me still. My weakness is past. Despair has 
made me a man." 

Tichborne held out his hand. Babington grasped 
it. 

" May God give us strength to die as gentlemen 
should ! " Tichborne said softly. 

The door opened, and Walsingham appeared on 
the threshold. 

" Gentlemen," he said mournfully, " I desire your 
attendance." 

" Where ? " Babington whispered, holding Tich- 
borne's hand. 

" In the Torture-chamber," said Walsingham. 



CHAPTER XVI 



walsingham's warning 




Savage scowled, flushing and shuddering. Babing- 
ton tottered against Tichborne as if he was swooning. 
" We are prepared, sir/' said Tichborne softly. 
" Come, Tony." As they went out hand in hand, 
Savage thrust himself forward and led the way reck- 
lessly. Walsingham stood aside, as they passed. 
Following them, I saw him study me. " Wait here, 
sir," he said. So I went in again. The door was 
shut and locked. Standing by the window, I saw 
the three conspirators led over the Green to a little 
gate in an old tower on my right. Walsingham 
stole after them, bending with his hands clasped at 
his back. I seemed to stand there for hours. Yet 
the time cannot have been long, for the shadows 
were not much altered before the black gate was 
opened again and Savage came out, swaggering gayly 
between a couple of soldiers. Then two carried 
Tichborne: he looked like a corpse. Then two 
more carried Babington. I did not recognise him 
at first, his face was so contorted and dreadful. 
While the group went to the Bloody Tower, Wal- 
^ngham came, dragging his feet as if he was sick, 
topping under the window, he gazed at me, and 
then entered the Beauchamp Tower. Stepping into 
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my cell, he shut the door and came to the window 
and there leant against the wall on my left. I still 
looked at the Green. 

" I have secured much evidence," he said, after 
a time. " Her gracious Majesty wished you to see 
them tortured ; but she was wrong. The sight 
would have made you indignant. Savage confessed 
all immediately, so he was unhurt. The others 
refused proudly. Tichborne was questioned, and 
kept silence, though he was racked till he fainted. 
Then Babington was placed on the Rack. He was 
defiant till the rollers were turned. Then he began 
a horrid clamour for mercy. It made me remember 
seeing a child dragged away to be beaten, struggling 
and yelling, * Oh father ! I '11 be good ! ' Still he 
would not confess till the rollers were turned again. 
That was sufficient. Soon they will be tried in 
Westminster Hall and condemned. Savage and 
Babington will confess all I want and no more, 
since they still look for pardon. All three will be 
executed. So will others involved. I tell you this 
so that you may profit as much as if you had witnessed 
it and yet reply calmly. Are you eager to follow 
them to the Rack and the Gallows, or will you 
answer my questions ? " 

" What are they ? " I asked without turning. 

"They arc her Majesty's. I know all that has 
happened." 

" So does she, I think." 

"Your silence at Whitehall enraged her. Will 
you reply to them now ? " 

" Neither now nor at any time.** 
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** You are shielding your brother ? Let me ex- 
plain some things. He was taking a letter to the 
conspirators. I employed Pooley to set men in 
ambush in St. John's Wood and secure it. Your 
intervention defeated me. William Merton went 
to Bellamy's farm with a doctor. Your brother sent 
him to carry a letter to Mistress Cameron. I met 
him, as we were returning from Hampton. Because 
he knew your brother was serving me, he gave it to 
me when he could not approach her. Opening it, I 
found it contained the lace handkerchief. So I sent 
a horse-litter for your brother, and preceding the 
Court, awaited him at Pooley's house. There I held 
the handkerchief over a fire. When he came, I 
said, ^ Rub that out and write the message again. I 
have a mind to meet the lady.' " 

" You could have seen her at Court." 

"Not in private. I feared he had told her a 
secret. Her surprise and confusion would have 
made discovery easy. I asked him who had taken 
the letter to the Bell Savage. He named you. ^ It 
is well,' said I. ^ It will enable me to imprison 
him.' So I told him to send the handkerchief by 
you, thus doubling my excuse for securing you. Will 
you name him in turn ? " 

" No." 

" I told the Queen you would refuse," he said 
wearily. " Will you be equally silent if she questions 
you in the presence of the others about Pooley's 
acquaintance with the conspiracy ? Savage and 
Babington have promised not to involve him. If it 
was known that a servant of mine had mingled with 
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the conspirators, my enemies could feign to believe 
I had planned the matter myself in an attempt to win 
credit by a facile detection. And that is not the 
truth." 

" I shall not shield Pooley or you." 

'' Then your blood be on your own head." 

" It will be on yours," I replied. 

" I am not bound to protect an enemy. I shall 
let the Law take its course. Folly is criminal. The 
triumph of the true religion in England must not be 
sacrificed to save a fool from the punishment his 
blunders deserve." 

" Is this a worthy revenge ? " I asked, turning to 
him. 

"I labour without regard for my feelings. You 
have tried to force me to enmity. You have reviled 
me in public. I hear you call me the Spider." 

" No doubt Pooley told you ; but I did not invent 
the nickname." 

" You had not the wit. Well, if I consulted my 
appetite I would look on you as a dull insect that had 
blundered into a web set for others. Perhaps like 
those conspirators you will learn not to mock me." 

" You overheard all they said ? " 

"Yes, I have means here; therefore they were 
brought to this room. I reciprocate your candid dis- 
like. Still that does not move me. If your existence 
imperils the success of God's cause, I shall allow you 
to perish with as little remorse as I would have felt 
if I had killed you in the Abbey that night. But 
we'll make a bargain. Promise not to implicate 
Pooley, and you'll have my protection." 
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" I have already replied." 

"You are as stubborn as your grandfather, the 
Earl of Northumberland, was when he defied my 
Lord Cromwell." 

" And you imitate Cromwell's methods." 

" That saintly man is my master." 

" Then beware of his fate." 

" I would welcome it. — Will you enter my 
household ? " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I need men of your stamp. Now listen to 



me — 



(( 



My life is the Queen's, and I have endangered 
it often in her service. If she wishes to take it, 
there is no more to be said. While I live I can 
choose my own path, and it will never be yours." 

"As you like. If I find it my duty to thrust 
you out of my path — " 

" You will do it reluctantly, sighing and praying." 

"Without reluctance or gladness. I shall be 
wholly indifferent. Let me advise you to go back 
to Virginia*" 

" I wish I could." 

" The Queen may restore you to a dangerous lib- 
erty. Being silent, you have failed to acquire the 
art of ruling your tongue. The haughtiness of your 
manner provides you with superfluous enemies. You 
tread in intricate ways, more perilous than you 
may imagine. Perhaps the Americans may value 
your honesty. I prefer dealing with knaves. If a 
man strives for his own interests, his acts are fore- 



seen." 
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" If she does not question me about Pooley," I 
said, ^^ I need not cross you again. This matter is 



over." 



" It is only beginning. Private torture broke Bab- 
ington ; but the eyes of a multitude will make him 
courageous. The three will die bravely. So will 
Ballard. The Rack could not subdue him. They are 
cyphers : I am blotting them out. I '11 never give 
them a thought. But this web holds Mary Stuart, 
the deposed Queen of Scots. Our Queen is in fail- 
ing health. At first she would not let my Lord of 
Leicester go to the Low Countries because she 
thought she was dying. If she had died then, it 
would have been almost impossible to prevent Mary 
Stuart's accession. The fires of Smithfield would 
have been lit. England would have been benighted 
once more by the superstitions of Rome." 

" Who bear witness against the Queen of Scots? " 

" Your brother and Nau and Savage and 
Babington." 

"God help her!" I said. 

*' He punishes her. When holy Latimer was led 
to the Stake, he said, ' Be of good comfort. Master 
Ridley. We shall this day by God's grace light such 
a candle in England as I trust shall never be put out.' 
That sacred light was imperilled. Now the rising 
tempest will fan it. England will never be plundered 
again by hypocritical monks. Our women and chil- 
dren will hot be governed by priests prying into their 
souls in dusky confessionals. Foreigners may be 
content to adore wooden gods and mythical saints 
and preposterous relics. God's chosen people will 
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guard the Light by His help, though leagued nations 
assail us beneath the banner of Anti-Christ." 

"You speak confidently." 

" Trusting in God. He has rebuked the weakness 
that dismayed us before. We were men of little 
faith, and we trembled. Now we know He is with 
us. He will make the Queen resolute, or enable 
her servants to force her hand. She is as variable as 
the weather, and wavers, impatient that something 
should be done and objecting to everything proposed. 
If she would concern herself with feminine pleasures, 
all would be well. England has men able to save it 
while she toys with her finery and her ruby as big as 
a tennis-ball and her diamonds and pearls. For 
eighteen years she has been urged to execute that 
dangerous criminal. Her irresolution is apt to end in 
rash action from weariness of debate or contempt for 
her own wavering. Even if she decided, a revulsion 
of feeling might make her relent." 

" Then she should be praised for her clemency." 

" Clemency ! When was a Tudor merciful ? 

She offered to send Mary Stuart back to the Scots, 

if they would promise to execute her at once. But 

she will not take the blame. Praise is sweet to her : 

she sets price on all the things of this world. God 

only knows what her religion is, if she has any. 

Because her own claims to royal blood are disputed, 

she values noble birth more. Common people may 

suffer in hundreds ; but in her reign only one noble 

has gone to the Block, Norfolk, and she will hold 

the course she took with him, and not send Mary 

Stuart to death unless extreme fear compels her. 

12 
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This trouble would be easily remedied, if she would 
take a resolute course. That is a thing rather to be 
prayed for than hoped. This is a matter beyond the 
infirm mind of a woman. Well, God chooses 
strange instruments. The lusts of her great father 
— a man always upholding Rome's worst supersti- 
tions, though defying the Pope, — the grasping am- 
bition of the godless Protectors in King Edward's 
time, and the tyranny of her sister have all helped the 
Reformation. Even Anne Bullen's fate helped it, for 
Queen Elizabeth might never have broken the Roman 
shackles, if she had not been forced to rely on her 
Protestant subjects in opposing her rival's pretensions." 

*' Sir, you are welcome to your opinions," I said, 
"but they arc not mine." 

" I did not suppose they were." 

" I am fool enough to believe England's dawning 
greatness is due to that infirm feminine intellect. I 
am even fool enough to think England would flourish 
more, if you would concern yourself only with 
theological wrangles and if my Lord of Burghley 
would spend the years of his dotage in compiling 
absurd pedigrees and managing the three hundred 
estates he has acquired .through the bounty of four 
sovereigns holding different creeds, each professed by 
him zealously." 

"You arc unjust to my lord. The greater part 
of his estates was inherited. Well — I was reluctant 
to take your answer," he said. " I wished to give 
you time to reflect. You would make an excellent 
constable." 

" My answer was final." 
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^^ So the Queen says, when she thinks of changing 
her mind." 

" I can expect to be freed ? " 

'^ You have a strong friend at the Court ; and her 
Majesty will not be guided by me. Still I shall keep 
you here as long as I can." 

*^ Why ? " 

** Because you know too much. What did Mis- 
tress Cameron say of her past ? " 

^^I only know she was educated in a convent at 
Soissons and brought to the Court by my brother. 
Her Majesty told me about the convent." 

^^ She has a feminine weakness for saying more 
than is needed, and is reckless, for she counts much 
on Fortune. I wish she would trust more in God." 

" I claim your protection for that innocent lady." 

" Man or woman or child crossing me in my 
thankless endeavours to serve my God and my 
Queen — " 

"Mistress Cameron would not meddle with plots." 

" The young are rash. If she shuns them, I *11 
guard her ; but I shall not be surprised if she enters 
Traitor's Gate soon. Your acquaintance with her 
caused my first desire to imprison you." 

"The Queen approved it." 

" Deaf to my counsel. I begged her to allow no 
one to speak apart with the girl. How can I tell 
what you have learnt ? " 

^^If you will not take my word, ask Mistress 
Cameron." 

" I would not trust her. All women are untruth- 
ful and selfish." 
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•* Many love self-sacrifice." 

''Only when it means self-indulgence. Children 
have the same qualities. Women never cease to be 
children." 

" You are serving one." 

" So I speak with authority. The Queen says 
this, and the Queen says that ; but when did she 
attempt to be honest ? Dealing with other women, I 
find it hard to decide whether their falsehoods are 
caused by self-deception or craft. Our intellectual 
sovereign delights in her subtlety, and is never so 
proud as when she has deceived an ambassador by a 
gratuitous lie. Now Mary Stuart appears able to 
believe all she says. If the two Queens met they 
would talk, disguising the truth, one intentionally, 
and the other with a deceiving sincerity." 

" You must have been unlucky in your dealings 
with women." 

" I have loved some without ever believing them. 
I do not deny the existence of a virtuous man or of 
an honourable woman, though I have never met 
either. Amid the inhabitants of this huge city are 
there ten just ? How many lead sordid lives, stained 
by loathsome sins, never turning to God.unless Death 
gives them some minutes for a gasping repentance! 
A horrible world ! " 

" To men whose eyes are darkened." 

" To all who can think." 

" In this city there are many thousands of happy 
homes," I replied. " A multitude lives usefully and 
content with the lot Providence grants." 

^ Content with our fallen nature, instead of implor^ 
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ing God to deliver them from the temptations of 
life ! " 

"Sir," I said, "a prisoner's lot is unpleasant 
enough without your pious reflections. If you have 
no more to say — " 

" Perhaps," he said thoughtfully, " you refuse to 
serve me, because you doubt me when I promise 
repayment." 

" The Queen has repudiated your proffers before." 

" She was angry, so said more than she meant. 
She postpones enriching her best servants so that she 
can retain them. ' I never fatten a willing horse,' 
she says. She acts on my Lord of Burghley's advice 
in that. ' Bis dat qui cito dat,' said he, * therefore if 
your Grace grants a servant's request speedily, he 
will come with another the sooner, and so be paid 
twice.' It is true that she will give me no money, 
though she has promised it often. This morning, as 
I walked alone in the Gardens at Whitehall, she looked 
out of a window, *What does a man think about 
when he thinks of nothing ? ' she asked, mocking my 
cares. ' Of a woman's promise. Madam,' I answered. 
Then she drew back her head hastily, but after a 
time looked out again and said, ^ Master Secretary, 
I must not confute you.' Thus I shall stay penni- 
less. But I shall ask for Babington's lands. Mean- 
while my influence has helped to enrich others." 

" So I have heard." 

" If I approached her when someone had flattered 
her into an affable mood, I might obtain one of Bab- 
ington's estates for you. His wealth is enormous, 
and part of it will suffice for my needs. You turn 
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away ? Well, I '11 leave you ; but not in this room. 
You shall be kept in one of the dark cells overhead. 
If you tire of it, send for me. A man bitterly experi- 
enced and perhaps not so unkind as you are prone to 
imagine, I am privileged by age to advise you." 

" You are lavish with your advice, sir," said I. 

" It costs little. I have seen Mistress Cameron's 
attempts to assist you. I say nothing against her. 
I share Ralegh's opinion of the other Maids of 
Honour, and think them witches able to do harm but 
no good. No doubt they will soon corrupt her. 
That lady's friendship is dangerous : her love would 
be &tal. Listen to me. What is love ? a mutual 
illusion at best. More often one lover is fooled. 
Sometimes both deceive one another. Young people 
are united by chance. If it severs them, each will 
find another companion. The devotion is replaced 
by a ludicrous and misty remembrance. If the kind- 
ness that appears common to you and the girl is a 
friendship, forget it." 

" Not while I live," I said. 

^^ If it is more, it may bring you both to the Block." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE HISTORY OF THE BABINGTON PLOT 

So Walsingham left me with fresh reason for care. 
Then Ruddock's assistant led me up to a narrow cell 
under the roof. There I was kept for a long time 
without news. I had been a prisoner once in His- 
paniola and had not repined greatly. Now anxiety 
made imprisonment irksome. Sometimes I could al- 
most believe I was in my ship and becalmed, as I had 
been once for a fortnight off the Tortugas while I 
knew Drake was longing for the sight of my topsaik, 
and I expected to hear the sailors whistle above, and 
when I lifted my eyes would be ready to see a circle 
of dazzling white water sparkling as if tips of spears 
were beneath it. It had been easy to lie snug in my 
cabin while my ship danced through roaring waves 
when I knew others were watching. Now I felt as 
if my ship was among breakers and carried Mistress 
Winifred while I was helpless and the rudder was 
gone. I lost count of the days willingly. As they 
grew brief, I knew autumn had come and then win- 
ter. My only employment was to watch the barred 
sunlight gradually crossing my cell. At last there was 
a pealing of joy-bells continuing for a day and a night. 
On the next afternoon Ruddock appeared and told 
me I was to be taken to Whitehall. When I asked 
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for tidings, he told me the Queen of Scots had been 
sentenced to death. 

" Last night," said he, " was like the old times. 
Such rejoicings and bonfires and ringing of bells ! It 
is cruel to execute her at Fotheringay. King Hal 
would have sent her here. Everyone is heartily 
glad. There will be no peace for England till she is 
gone. It would have been a rare pleasure to see the 
poor soul beheaded." 

" I have seen little of you," said I. 

" Master Walsingham forbade me to come to you ; 
but if you have any more money, sir, you will re- 
member I was willing to favour you." 

"This is all I have here," I said, giving him my 
purse. 

" A noble gentleman ! " he said, pocketing it. " I 
wish you good luck and a speedy return. There is 
no place so safe as the Tower." 

So he led me down and handed me over to guards, 
and I was carried to Whitehall by water. The day 
was windy and bright. I had never thought London 
so beautiful. The River was shining. The square 
belfry of Paul's and the steeples were aglow in the sun. 

Armed citizens surged round the Palace, cheering 
and shouting. The Matted Gallery was crowded with 
gentlemen. Believre was talking with the Master of 
Gray and Sir Robert Melville. As I entered the Red 
Room, I saw Queen Elizabeth seated in the gilt chair. 
She was dressed in red, wearing an enormous starched 
rufF and many jewels and Orders. Many nobles and 
captains stood beside her. Mistress Winifred was 
standing behind her. The Queen's colour was high ; 
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but her face was bitter and still. Putting the tips of 
her long fingers together, she seemed studying her 
numerous rings. As I knelt before her, she looked 
at me sternly, and then with a glance directed me to 
fall back among the men on her right. Obeying her, 
I heard the ushers outside calling, " Room ! Room 
for my Lord of Leicester." 

Leicester strode in with his look of haughty defiance, 
clad in white silk and cloth of silver and wearing the 
Garter and Golden Fleece and shoes blazing with 
diamonds. Two pages lifted his white mantle em- 
broidered with gold. The Wars had browned his red 
aquiline face, and the upper part of his bald head 
seemed unnaturally white where his helmet had cov- 
ered it. His brilliant dark eyes seemed harder than 
ever. As he knelt humbly, the Queen smiled on him 
and held out her left hand. Kissing it passionately, 
he rose and stood on her left. 

" Room for my Lord of Burghley," the ushers 
cried. Old Burghley came lumbering in, dressed in 
plain brown clothes spotted with grease, swaying his 
big shoulders as if he was shoving others aside, turn- 
ing his heavy head wearily and scanning everyone 
with dull eyes that seemed to see nothing. 

The Queen laid her left hand on his shoulder, as 
he knelt awkwardly. 

" Are you better to-day, my lord ? " she asked 
kindly. 

" I am well. Madam," he grumbled, rising labori- 
ously and wincing. " My health is perfect. It al- 
ways was. I never had a day's sickness. Yes, I am 
able to work, if I am allowed." 



cc 
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"You will work many a year yet," she said. 

England cannot afford to let you rest." 

" Rest ? " he grumbled. " What ? Rest ? I am 
too old to rest. I never did. I have worked under 
four sovereigns." 

" Believe me, my lord, the fourth is not the least 
grateful." 

" Ha ! When a man begins to be wise he is told 
to rest and watch others being cured of their folly. 
Then he is called back to undo their silly mistakes. 
But it is easier to do than undo. Yes. Your Grace 
is right. It is." 

"Therefore I think many times before taking a 
step I cannot recall," she said. " Take your seat, my 
good lord." 

As he hobbled to a low chair on her right and 
sank in it with a sigh of relief, he muttered, " No 
other man dare sit in her presence. That is some- 
thing ! But I can sit without resting." 

" Room for Sir Christopher Hatton ! Room ! 
Room for Sir Francis Walsingham," the ushers called 
in the Gallery. 

Stout Hatton came, dressed in dark purple. He 
looked uneasy for once, and his thick brown beard 
crumpled the starched lace on his neck. As he knelt, 
he looked at the Queen sharply as if he tried to 
fathom her purpose. With a cold glance she assigned 
him a place beyond Burghley, Then Walsingham 
came, carrying a bundle of documents, with a look as 
if he was saying the Penitential Psalms, and knelt 
slowly. The Queen nodded, and he took a place 
beside Leicester. The Second Secretary, Davison, 
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followed him. Then fragile Pooley came, simpering 
and bowing unhappily. Last came my brother, look- 
ing haggard and old. They knelt and then stood 
behind Walsingham. The tall window at the right 
end of the room was open. The citizens were cheer- 
ing outside. Shouts came at intervals above their 
hoarse discord — " Death to the murderess ! — God 
save the Queen ! " 



" Master Secretary," the Queen said, toying with 
her rings. " My Lord of Leicester and other gentle- 
men newly returned from abroad are troubled by 
rumours. My lord is naturally proud of his late 
successes and has seen fit to reproach me for 
acting in affairs so momentous without seeking his 
counsel." 

" Madam," Leicester said eagerly, " forgive me 
for speaking ; but I cannot let anyone think I would 
dare to reproach your Majesty. I have already 
implored forgiveness for my mistaken proceedings. I 
did not seek the command, but was promoted to my 
ruin by enemies, as when I was proposed as a husband 
for the Lady Mary Stuart." 

*' For the Queen of Scots," she said coldly. " I 
have not recognised her deposition by rebels." 

" For her Majesty, the Queen of Scots," he went 
on. "Then I saw the snare and refused to be 
banished from the light of your Grace's presence. 
This time my zeal made me consent to exile. By the 
Lord ! I '11 bear no more such burdens ! I have 
thrown myself on your Majesty's mercy. Now I am 
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waiting to sec whether my foes will condemn me as 
loudly as they did in my absence." 

"If his lordship glances at me," Burghley said 
sulkily, " I tell him I have supported him. I said he 
had acted honourably." 

"It is possible to lay stress on a blunder while 
seeming to condone it, my lord," Leicester said, 
angrily. " Whether you or Master Walsingham 
caused me to be cursed with this dignity — " 

" Dignities unworthily held are changed to indigni- 
ties," Burghley said, shaking his head. 

"We are used to my lord's obscure words and 
dark sentences," said Leicester impatiently, "but I 
would have him and others know that I am pre* 
pared to reply to accusations and deal with treacher- 
ous rivals." 

" Am I permitted to speak, my good lord ? " asked 
the Queen, 

" I crave your Grace's forgiveness," he said, draw- 
ing back. 

" Master Secretary," she went on, " my Lord of 
Leicester assails your conduct of affairs in the time 
when I was helpless without him. My Lord of 
Burghley too disapproves your actions. I have an- 
swered them timidly, saying I have done nothing 
and so should not be bullied. I told them to blame 
you. Now I wish you to defend or explain your con- 
duct before I beseech their commands." 

"Your Grace," Walsingham began sadly, "the 
story is long." 

" Then cut it short." 

" In brief, then," he said, " my lords, God in His 
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infinite mercy has protected her sacred Majesty, using 
me as one of His instruments. The Duke of Guise 
plans an invasion. He sent one of his servants to see 
the Queen of Scots and arrange details of a rebellion 
with her. This servant was Master Gilbert GifFord, 
an Englishman, chosen because he came of a family 
notorious for Papistical leanings and so would be 
trusted. Master GifFord was welcomed by the 
Queen of Scots, and took letters from her to her 
adherents, and they, seeing him so employed, kept no 
secrets from him. Thus he became aware of a plot. 
Certain fiendish conspirators, headed by Antony 
Babi-ngton of Dethick, had planned to kill her 
gracious Majesty and my Lord of Burghley and me, 
and to deliver the Queen of Scots and enthrone her. 
The Emperor Philip had promised to send his Armada 
as soon as the murders had been committed. Thus, 
if God had not changed Master GifFord's heart, 
England would have been assailed by the Spaniards 
and the French at the moment when it was robbed 
of its protector and greatest glory — her Majesty, 
But God is strong. Master GifFord repented. He 
came to me and laid bare this wickedness. I might 
have seized the conspirators at once. I forbore, mind 
you, at the risk of my life. I waited till I had proof 
of the Queen of Scots' known complicity." 

*' How was the alleged proof obtained ? " Leicester 

asked. 

" By patience. She is, as you know, a scorner of 

religion, a sower of discord, and despiser of all honest 
men. I am of a contrary nature." 
^ I know that," said Leicester, 
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" I love honesty. I am religious and true." 

" We have heard that before," said Leicester. 

" But now God blinded her and made her trust 
Master GifFord, and enabled me to overcome her 
with the weapons she loves. Formerly letters were 
smuggled to her cyphered on linen or on the margins 
of books or placed in the heels of shoes. Master 
GifFord proposed a new method. Ale was supplied 
to her by a brewer in Burton. This worthy man 
allowed Master Gifford to put little boxes in each 
cask. Letters and answers went to and fro in the 
boxes. She feared Master GifFord might have been 
searched, if he had carried them ; but thus she sup- 
posed they would escape vigilant Paulet. Master 
Gifford lifted the seals of all the letters with a hot 
knife, copied them, and delivered them then to 
silence suspicion. Thus I had copies of her whole 
correspondence." 

" Did the brewer betray her deliberately ? " Lei- 
cester asked. 

" Yes, and Sir Amyas Paulet was aware of the 
plan. Babington," Walsingham went on, looking 
at a paper he held, " wrote to her, explaining his 
project, and saying that 'on assurance of her approval, 
he and his companions were ready to take the Sacra- 
ment together either to prevail in the Church's behalf 
or die in so honourable an attempt.' After some 
time she answered him thus, ' When all is ready the 
gentlemen must be set to work, and you will provide 
that on their design being accomplished I may be 
rescued. Give them the assurances they require on 
my part. If you cannot manage my rescue because 
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I am in the Tower or in some other place too strong 
for you, do not hesitate on that account. Go on, for 
the honour of God. I would gladly die at any time, 
could I but know the Catholics are out of bondage/* 

"You have that letter ? " asked Leicester. 

" The cyphered copy was lost." 

" Indeed ? " said Leicester suspiciously. 

" But I have the original. Babington and her 
secretary — Nau — have identified it." 

" Willingly ? " asked Leicester. 

*' They began by proclaiming her innocence." 

*' Then you tortured them ? " 

" Their reluctance was overcome." 

" All this — " Leicester began. 

" Be patient, my lord, and hear the long story out," 
said the Queen. 

" With your Majesty's leave," Walsingham said, 
" I would ask Master Davison to continue it. My 
health has been much taxed of late." 

" Let him be quick then," the Queen said. 

Davison bowed and took the papers from Walsing- 
ham. He was dressed neatly in black. His red 
hair was trimmed close, and his round pockmarked 
face was impassive. 

" There is little more to be told," he said briskly, 
" The Queen of Scots was taken to Tixall. Her 
papers were seized. After a time she was carried to 
Fotheringay. There the judges and many lords and 
gentlemen assembled to try her. She refused to be 
judged, saying she was born a Queen and would not 
prejudice her rank or the rights of her successors by 
setting so poor a precedent. *The laws of this country 
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have been no protection to me,' she said. ' I shall not 
answer to them. I decline to entrust myself to the 
judgment of adversaries resolved to condemn me.* 
When the Commissioners met in the long Chamber 
of Presence on the morrow, she appeared, under 
protest. She sat in the middle of the hall, dressed 
in grey, seeming inquisitive and devoid of alarm. 
' It may be that Babington wrote the letters,' she 
said, * but let it be proved that I received them. If 
he or others affirm it, I say they lie.' When the 
original of her letter was read, she disowned it. 
'For all I know,' she said, 'Master Walsingham 
may have composed it.' To this Sir Francis replied, 
' I call God to record that as a private person I have 
done nothing unbecoming an honest man. Nor as I 
bear the place of a public person have I done any- 
thing unworthy of it. I confess that, being very 
careful of the safety of the Queen and of the realm, 
I have curiously searched out the practices against 
it. If a traitor had offered me his help, I would not 
have refused it.' A message, hastily scribbled at 
midnight, came from her Majesty telling the Com- 
missioners to return. Our gracious Sovereign was 
irresolute and inclined to hide her enemy's crime ; 
but after ten days she allowed them to meet in the 
Star Chamber, hear Nau, and pronounce sentence. 
Then Parliament met, after two prorogations, and 
petitioned her to execute the Queen of Scots, as it 
had already done thrice. Her Majesty returned an 
evasive reply, * an answer answerless ' as she ad- 
mitted. After more hesitation caused by her womanly 
tenderness, she allowed the sentence to be published 
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a couple of days ago. It was received with great joy 
by the country. My lords, you can hear the popu- 
lace shout. So the matter stands. Her Majesty has 
not signed the death-warrant. France and Scotland 
intercede for the criminal. England demands her 
head." 



^^ I have promised to give the Ambassadors their 
answer to-day," said the Queen. " Aware of my own 
weakness and ignorance, I wish to be guided by the 
wisdom of men. This burden is too great for a 
woman never strong and now sunk in the autumn of 
her age." 

" If I swore your Grace was as young as in days 
when I met greater kindness from the Sovereign I 
worshipped, my white hairs would confute me," said 
Leicester. " But your Majesty's autumn is splendid, 
Euripides said, ^ In fairest bodies, the autumn is as 
lovely as spring.' My hairs are scanty and white; 
but your Grace's are golden still, as when my young 
eyes were dazzled by unsurpassable loveliness. So 
autumn crowns the forests with gold from the poet's 

treasurv." 

" My lord," she replied, " if I was ever kinder to 
you I must have thought you more worthy. When 
Robert Dudley was a penniless knight he was obse- 
quious. Now men of my own raising presume to act 
independently. Unlike Pythagoras, I was never con- 
tent to look on at the Games. Even in my credu- 
lous youth I did not tolerate flattery when I worked 
as a Queen. I fear most of your hairs are beyond 
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recovery ; but if you assume your old habits of re- 
spect, you will not see me ungracious. Ministers 
behave to Sovereigns as strawberry-sellers do when 
they put three or four big strawberries at the mouth 
of the basket while all the rest are tiny. My ser- 
vants begin zealously, but soon grow lax, and com- 
plain of feminine whims when I replace them with 
men eager to toil. My instructions are like gar- 
ments, close-fitting at first, but loose when long worn. 
I still take a part in the Games, in spite of my age, 
and mine was always a leading one. Remember 
that, my good lord. And now what is your learned 
opinion ? " 

" With your Majesty's permission," said Leicester, 
*' I say as much in Master Walsingham's presence as 
I did behind his back. On his own showing, he has 
mismanaged this business." 

" I said so too," Burghley put in querulously. *' I 
was not consulted. No one thinks of me now. I 
was at Theobalds when the matter was planned, and 
knew nothing about it. Not a single word was I 
told. And I say so still." 

^^ It is a pity that so good a cause should have been 
stained by treachery," Leicester said. 

" I use treachery to circumvent traitors," said 
Walsingham. 

" Then use it successfully." 

" As I always did," Burghley muttered. 

"Now," said Leicester, "what is the result of 
your wiles ? What is your vaunted proof ? — not even 
an unsigned letter said to be cyphered by a secretary ! 
If you could produce it, her Majesty's enemies would 
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say you had forged it. Nothing would have been 
easier since you had the cypher. But now — " 

" It will be nuts to the foes of England/' said 
Burghley. 

" My lord," said the Queen, " I approve your 
elegant phrase." 

" My good Lord of Leicester," said Walsingham, 
" if you will be calm, you may understand what I 
said. Give me those papers," he went on, turning to 
Davison. Selecting one, he continued, " Here is 
Babington's confession. He writes, 'The Jesuits 
seduced me from my allegiance and told me this 
was meritorious and lawful. I admit that my crime 
is too great for human commiseration, but appeal 
to her divine Majesty's tenderness. I pray her to 
work a miracle of mercy and make her glory 
shine as conspicuous as my practices have been 
detestable.' " 

'' Written after torture," said Leicester, " yet he 
and his accomplices died gallantly. The rough popu- 
lace cried shame on your cruelty." 

" I am deaf to their cries," said Walsingham. 

" As Cromwell was." 

" My Lord Cromwell was a man," said the Queen 
thoughtfully. " Erasmus called him the Scorpion. 
Well, Saint Augustine says a scorpion will deafen 
himself by pressing one ear to the ground and stop- 
ping his other with his tail. Master Walsingham has 
no tail, I believe." 

" Your Majesty is not deaf to the world's rebuke," 
Leicester said. 

" Not yet," said the Queen, 
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" Master Secretary has forced your Grace to incur 



it." 



" Forced ! " she said angrily. 

" Has beguiled your Majesty. Now the Queen 
of Scots can pose as a martyr." 

" A martyr, because I was neglected," said Burgh- 
ley. " I had no more to do with it than you had." 

" The Papists will treasure her relics." 

" I shall prevent that," said Walsingham. *' I 
have arranged that she shall be stripped after execu- 
tion and all her clothes burnt." 

" Then your cruelty will be wreaked on her 
corpse," said Leicester. " But her fame will elude 
you. The world — " 

"The English are not apt to regard the opinion of 
foreigners." 

" One third of England is Papist," said Leicester. 
** Her Majesty values the esteem of her people." 

"No worldly thing is as dear to me as their love," 
said the Queen. "Yet at times I disregard their 
loud voices." 

" Here is the petition of Parliament," said Wal- 
singham looking at his papers. " The Queen of 
Scots,' it says, ^ is hardened in malice, and so bent 
upon the destruction of her Majesty that if she could 
compass it she cared not what might happen to her- 
self. She is a fierce hard and desperate woman, 
poisoned with Popery, and burning to destroy the 
Gospel in England and everywhere. Mercy to her 
would be cruelty to all loyal subjects. Further 
weakness — ," 

" Weakness ! " said the Queen. 
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" They meant * clemency.' Further clemency 
* would decide waverers to go over to the enemy. 
For the cause of God, of the Church, of the realm, 
and of her Majesty's person, we demand that a just 
sentence may be followed by a just execution. There 
is no way but this.'" 

*' When I was urged to convene the Parliament, I 
yielded only because the burden could thus be easier 
borne and the world better satisfied. The gentlemen 
of the House of Commons are skilled in hunting and 
in remedying the diseases of dogs," said the Queen 
coldly. " Yet their opinion is not decisive. I might 
see other ways. Let them think of their sports. I 
love to see a bear baited ; but when the game is a 
Queen I remember I am also a Monarch." 

" God guides their simple hearts," Walsingham 
began. 

" And yours ? " asked the Queen. 

*' Why was Fotheringay chosen ? " asked Leicester 
impatiently. ^^ It is near the coast. If it was sur- 
prised, she could be on board ship in an hour." 

" So I think," said Burghley. " She could be on 
board ship — " 

" Many places were considered," said Walsingham. 
'' Fotheringay was selected, because it was not re- 
mote from Chartley and is almost impregnable. 
Master GifFord suggested it." 

" That name reminds me of another point," Leices- 
ter said. " The cruel tongues of the wicked say this 
plot was originated by you, call Master GifFord your 
instrument employed to trap foolish boys into an 
impossible conspiracy, even malign you by whisper- 
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ing that one of your servants feigned to help 
Babington." 

" No man of mine helped him," said Walsingham. 
" Master GifFord is here and will answer you. His 
brother, Captain George GifFord, is present also, 
according to her Majesty's orders." 

" Captain GifFord of the Seagull ! " said Leicester. 

** He carried the lost letter to Babington." 

" With your Majesty's leave," said Leicester, '* I 
shall question him, for he was held to be honourable." 

*' Stand forward," said the Queen, glancing at me. 

" Captain GifFord," said Walsingham, uneasily, as I 
obeyed, '' these confessions say you carried the letter 
to the Bell Savage and there found John Ballard, 
Antony Babington, John Savage, and Chidiock Tich- 
borne. Is that true ? " 

« Yes," said L 

" Well," said he with an air of relief, " who gave 
you the letter ? " 

^^ / did," said Gilbert coming forward and standing 
beside me. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ADVICE OF THE MINISTERS 

Walsingham went on. " You bear me out, Master 
GifFord ? " 

" Yes. You knew nothing of the plot till I 
exposed it," said Gilbert. 

" What caused you to turn against your employer 
the Duke of Guise and your fellow Papists ? '* asked 
Leicester. 

" A desire of revenge," said Gilbert. 

'' You hated the Queen of Scots ? " 

" No." 

" Did Master Walsingham pay you ? ** 

" I inherited wealth." 

'' Then your desire of revenge must have been 
strong." 

" It was." 

^^ The Papists here or abroad would be likely to 
punish you." 

" Even among Protestants, my life would not 
be safe," Gilbert said, looking at Walsingham. 

^' Did you forge any letter or add to any ? " asked 
Leicester. 

" Madam," Gilbert asked, " must I reply ? " 

" No," she said curtly. " You are not on your 
trial. No man is bound to incriminate himself." 
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" Right ! " Burghley put in, nodding. " No man 
IS bound to incriminate himself, — or Master Wal- 
singham, as your Majesty said." 

" Then I '11 ask no more/' Leicester said scorn- 
fully. 

" You can stand back, gentlemen," said Walsing- 
ham hastily. 

" Stop," Leicester said suspiciously. " Was one 
of Master Walsingham's servants connected with the 
conspiracy ? " 

*' No servant of his helped it," said Gilbert. 

"You repeat his phrase," Leicester said angrily. 
** Sir," he went on, looking at me, " your word was 
credible once. How often did you meet the con- 
spirators ? " 

" Three times," I said, " at the Bell Savage, at the 
Eagle, and again in the Tower, where I have since 
been imprisoned." 

" Was anyone with them at the taverns ? " 

" You are not forced to answer," said Walsingham. 

"I am not afraid of incriminating myself," I re- 
plied. " I demand a trial. Master Pooley was with 
them at both." 

" Who is he ? " Leicester asked. 

" One of Master Walsingham's gentlemen. There 
he is," I replied. Turning to Pooley, I saw him 
shrink with a white look of reproach. 

" Stand forward, sir ! " Leicester said harshly. 

Pooley tottered forward. " I '11 tell everything," he 
said faintly. 

" You are in Master Secretary's household ? " asked 
Leicester. 
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" No, he has expelled me from it/' said Pooley. 

" Why ? " 

'^ Because I was commanded to arrest Captain 
GifFord at the Eagle, and would not, remembering he 
once was my friend." 

" Who employs you now ? '* 

" Master Gilbert GifFord," said Pooley. 

*^ What did you know of this matter ? " 

^' Babington confided his plan to me without any 
effort of mine. Indeed he talked of it openly every- 
where. I warned Sir Francis, as I was bound to do. 
He ordered me to watch the conspirators and prevent 
their escape." 

" Stand back all," Leicester said angrily. ** Your 
Majesty," he went on, as we returned to our places, 
"these witnesses prove the rumours were justified. 
I am the more confident that your Grace will 
excuse my temerity. I blamed Master Secretary for 
giving calumniators a chance to besmirch your 
Majesty's glory." 

" My good lord," said the Queen, " I am sure you 
were unselfishly pained. My Ministers would never 
allow their particular jealousies to hamper me when 
they should be united. I never loved debates. The 
question is this, — even if Master Walsingham's 
pious simplicity has caused him to blunder, is it 
necessary to forego an advantage ? If I relent now, I 
shall be blamed for the project and despised for my 
weakness." 

" Success comes to those accustomed to grasp every 
advantage," Burghley said. 

"And I love success," said the Queen. " Fortune 
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has befriended me often. Is it wise to begin neglect- 
ing her favours ? " 

" God has favoured your Majesty," said Walsing- 
ham. 

" If I was tempted to doubt His existence, I would 
be convinced by my acknowledgment of the tram- 
mels of Destiny," said the Queen. "We have the 
freedom of clouds blown by the wind. The erratic 
stars tread ordered paths. Perhaps when my wise 
subjects condemn my irresolution I am only waiting to 
see how that overmastering wind blows." 

" Destiny is the excuse of the weak," Burghley 
muttered, shaking his head. 

" Did you speak, my lord ? " she asked sharply. 

"No, your Grace, no," he replied in astonish- 
ment. 

" God's hand was never more visible," Walsing- 
ham said. " For years the Armada has threatened 
us. Now it is imminent." 

" Right, very right," said Burghley. 

^^ If it had assailed us last spring, it would have 
found England a camp divided against itself. The 
death of the Queen of Scots will remove the source 
of disloyalty. The Papists will see that the next heir 
to the Crown is King James of Scotland, the most 
religious of Princes. Hating him, they will be true 
to your Majesty." 

" You wrong England," the Queen said. " If an 
invader appears. Englishmen will forget their dissen- 
sions. My courtiers will relinquish inventing fan- 
tastical clothes and euphuistical language. The 
merchants will leave their gold. When the Armada 
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comes, Papists and Puritans will rally around the 
Standard of England. I must die some day, perhaps 
soon. I am resolved that no rascal's son shall sit 
in my place. I had rather be succeeded by the 
Queen of Scots than by Rizzio's son, that shambling, 
slobbering pedant, swaddled in his dagger-proof 
clothes." 

" My Lord Darnley owned King James as his son,** 
said Walsingham. 

^' Not without hesitation. He was a coward, 
attempting to make peace with his wife." 

"Your Majesty pays little heed to the future of 
England." 

" I am concerned with its present. It can look to 
itself after my time." 

" I fear that your Majesty would not be afflicted 
if the Papists were destined to triumph in the next 
reign," Walsingham said. *'Your Grace is lukewarm 
in matters of religion and an upholder of authority ; 
but God's chosen people love liberty and are not half- 
hearted." 

"Terror emboldens you," she said scornfully. 
" My royal father would have found swift remedy for 
presumptuous speech. Like him, I allow nobody to 
dictate my belief. Unlike him, I would wish every 
man to follow his conscience privately without thwart- 
ing my aims. I pry into no man's opinions. An 
enemy said ours wis a politic Church, such as 
Machiavel would have approved. I take that as 
praise. In all things I seek the Golden Mean. 
England is moderate. The bulk of the nation has a 
stolid contempt for hot-headed zealots. Even in my 
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royal sister's time, the excited Reformers and Defen- 
ders were few. I am tolerant, because God lias 
vouchsafed a dubious light. Nor would I be sorry if 
Christendom could be united again by some com- 
promise. A concord is sweeter than broken music. 
The Ambassadors wait. Come, Master Hatton, ad- 
vise me." 

^^ I am not fit to intrude in an affair so momen- 
tous," Hatton said, watching her. " Master Walsing- 
ham alone is responsible. I would be the last to 
condemn him. We all know he is guided by the 
loftiest motives. Still I would not presume to con- 
tradict my good Lords of Burghley and Leicester. 
With your Majesty's leave, I shall express no opinion. 
If it was a question of Law — " 

" It is. Should the sentence be upheld ? " 

^^ The Queen of Scots pleads that she is no subject. 
But she has resided in England." 

" Against her will." 

" Yet she came voluntarily, and so submitted her- 
self to your Majesty's laws. Further, when loyal 
subjects engaged themselves by the Bond of Associa- 
tion to accept no Sovereign * by whom or for whom ' 
your Majesty's murder had been contrived, and also 
'to prosecute such person to death,' the Queen of 
Scots signed it. Thus she has condemned herself. 
There is no denying that Babington was plotting for 
her." 

^'She could not have declined to subscribe the 
Bond without appearing to justify suspicions," said 
Leicester. " Your Majesty's opponents will say it 
was a trap and proves this business was contemplated." 
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My opponents find a mouthpiece in you, my 
lord," she said sharply. 

" I am only moved by my care for your Majesty's 
honour," he stammered. 

'' Then allow me to guard it. Well, Master 
Hatton ? " 

" I say the sentence is valid," said Hatton. " Still 
mercy is a Monarch's prerogative." 

*' Lawyers never speak out," she said. " My Lord 
of Leicester, you are a soldier fresh from your 
victories. What do you say ? " 

" Scotland and France will declare War, if she is 
sent to the Block." 

" No War ! " said the Queen. 

" There are worse things," said Walsingham. 

" What is worse ? " she asked. 

" A dishonourable and dangerous peace. Wc arc 
so greedy of peace that in pursuing it we neither 
regard honour nor safety." 

" War is the resource of dullards," she said. " In 
brutal times it was necessary. Now minds are 
stronger than swords." 

" It is inevitable now," Burghley said. " And it 
is coming." 

" You have cried 'Wolf* very often." 

'^ Battle is the ultimate argument," Burghley said 
slowly. 

" We can postpone it still," Leicester said. ** If 
the Queen of Scots will sign a confession, her spirit 
will be broken for ever." 

" So I think," said the Queen. 

'^ I make bold to advise that she should be spared, 
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in any case, and confined in the Tower. There she 
can do no harm. Perhaps she could be forced to 
take vows as a nun." 

" And you, my lord ? " she asked, looking at 
Burghley. 

'' A Carmelite nun," said Burghley, " only seen 
through a grating, allowed to speak with nobody, — 
admirable ! I could hardly have advised better. Still 
I think it essential to have her confession signed and 
held as a weapon." 

" Perhaps my Lord of Leicester is not aware that I 
wrote to her, offering to overlook her iniquity if she 
would send me a private confession." 

^^ I had not heard it, Madam," said Leicester. 

" Indeed I was not striving to trap her. Again, 
I directed that if she was disposed to confess to some 
of my Privy Council at Fotheringay she should not 
be refused. She remained obdurate, emboldened by 
former immunity or weary of life." 

"She may have thought your Grace would not 
proceed to such an extremity. The publication of 
the sentence will frighten her." 

"Fortune provides me with another inducement 
to offer her. Yes, I shall break her after many 
attempts. Then, my lords, you are agreed in advo- 
cating a pardon ? " 

" If she confesses," said Burghley. 

" Even if she is stubborn," said Leicester. 

"And you. Master Hattonf " 

" I would be the last to oppose your Majesty's 
tenderness." 

*' And you, Master Secretary ? " 
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^^ I say she is a criminal and should be executed at 
once. God has remembered her iniquities." 

^^Have you done nought that you hope He will 
forget ? " 

^^ I serve Him for His sake, not for mine. In 
His name I call for justice on her. Your Grace's 
other advisers may have reason for shielding her. 
She might reward them some day. I am not prone 
to such thoughts. I say, speak now or forever be 
silent, strike now or reject God's signal assistance 
and expect it no more. The fate of England and 
of the world hangs on this." 

" You have reasons for destroying her. She 
never forgot kindness or injury, and is keen to 
revenge." 

" I have hated her openly," Walsingham said. " I 
have not feigned to oppose her while trying to make 
peace with her privately, assuring her of secret good- 
will." 

" Who has done that ? " asked the Queen. 

" When I perused the documents seized at Chartley 
I found such assurances from a number of gentlemen 
almost as loyal and zealous as my Lords of Burghley 
and Leicester and Sir Christopher Hatton." 

^^ Saluting the rising sun," said the Queen, as if she 
spoke to herself. 

" Madam," said Burghley, swaying to and fro, " if 
I am accused of befriending her, I say I am slandered. 
My own conscience would otherwise be a perpetual 
sting to me. My Sovereign might justly condemn 
me, if I did not concur against her known enemies. 
If Master Secretary means that I have led her to 
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think me friendly, I say he is right. I never warn 
an antagonist till I am ready to strike." 

" Madam," said Hatton hastily, " if I can look for 
favour from her, I deserve the more credit for advising 
your Grace to be merciless if she will not submit. 
In saying I would not oppose your Majesty's tender- 
ness, I assumed her surrender. My life is not at stake, 
like Master Walsingham's." 

" Your wealth is," said the Queen. " You would 
be made to disgorge ecclesiastical property. Your 
house would revert to the Bishop of Ely, if she came 
to the Throne." 

" Then," said Hatton, " I deserve still greater 
credit for not urging severity." 

" Among these papers," said Walsingham, sighing, 
"I have proof that the French Ambassador has given 
great bribes to some of the Council. And I have a 
letter of hers. Here it is, the original of one sent to 
Mendoza. It holds such wickedness that I dare not 
read it out ; but it proves that my Lord of Leicester 
and Master Hatton are rash, if they believe she will 
favour them. She flouts them as hypocritical knaves. 
She jeers at my lord, calling him *• Robin Redface, 
tardily blushing.' " 

" All the world knows that her Majesty has nick- 
named me her ^ Robin.' It is my most valued re- 
ward," said Leicester. 

^^ Further she describes him as ^ that bloated and 
bald wreck of an unintelligent profligate.' " 

" Insolent woman ! " said Leicester. 

^^She mocks at Master Hatton besides, calling him 
' Mutton, that silly sheep.' " 
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" Mutton ! " Burghley grumbled, nodding, " a capi- 
tal name ! " 

" My lord," Hatton said fiercely, " to be called 
' Mutton ' by my Queen is a privilege. From an- 
other it is an insult.'* 

" What ? " Burghley said querulously. " I had not 
spoken. No ! What does she say about me. Master 
Walsingham ? " 

" Not a word," Walsingham answered. 

"What? Nothing? Nothing about me? lam 
not as old as she thinks. She may live to find me 
important." 

" Your Majesty," Leicester said, " I scorn her 
ineffectual spite. My chivalrous nature made me 
loth to advocate punishment. On second thoughts, 
I see I was wrong. I '11 prove that your Grace is 
still my sun. My humble advice is that she be given 
a last chance to confess, then — if recalcitrant — ex- 
ecuted immediately." 

" I concur with mv lord," Hatton said solemnly. 

"I go further," said Burghley. "Now I '11 speak 
out. Perhaps my advice will be heeded when a 
younger man backs it. Waste no more time ! 
Silence her! Put her in the only sure dungeon, the 
grave. Dead women tell no tales, false or veracious. 
And do it quickly." 

" That means War," she said. 

"And we are ready for War," Burghley cried, 
springing up as if he was young. His wheezing 
voice had become ringing and loud, his wavering 
hands had grown firm, his eyes flashed as they might 
have done twenty years sooner. " Ready at last 1 '* 
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he went on. " Your Majesty can bridle all enemies. 
Our long-sufFcring preparations are over. What is 
Spain ? a Colossus stuffed with clouts ! The 
Armada is a mass of unwieldy ships manned by in- 
competent and cowardly sailors. Let it come now ! 
Let the French transports sail ! Let the starved Scots 
huddle over the Border to be conquered again. A 
hostile world shall be taught the strength of England. 
Shall we cringe ? Shall this noble country of ours 
be ruined for ever and free Englishmen bend to the 
vilest slaves in the world? This is the home of 
liberty." 

" There is life in the old dog yet," said the Queen, 
smiling. " Your eloquence is wasted, my lord. Sit 
down. Remember your gout. I have sought advice 
merely from feminine curiosity. I see further into 
these matters than the whole of my Council. There 
shall be no War. My good name shall not be sacri- 
ficed to save Master Walsingham. I shall repudiate 
his designs and prove that a woman can be less selfish 
than men. The Queen of Scots shall be spared. 
That is final ! Call in the Ambassadors." 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE AMBASSADORS 



" Your Majesty," said Walsingham, " grant me one 



moment." 



" Wait," said the Queen, as the usher paused on 
the threshold. " Well ? " she went on. 

^^ I wish to suggest that allowing the triumph of a 
calumnious enemy is the surest way to ^besmirch 
your Majesty's glory.' If the Queen of Scots escapes 
the deserved penalty, her succession is probable ; for 
she is younger than your Grace and in good health, 
and her years of imprisonment have preserved her 
from toil. Would she be tender to your Majesty's 
fame ? In this letter — horresco referens ! — she repeats 
incredible calumnies, invents them rather, accusing 
your Grace of shameful and secret visits to that noble 
Prince, the Duke d'Alenjon, mocking him as *the 
hideous Frog.' " 

" Well ? " said the Queen indifferently, taking off 
one of her rings and putting it on again slowly. 

" I hardly dare ; but duty compels me," Walsing- 
ham went on with a sigh. ** Further, she refers to 
your Grace as ' a woman never beloved nor believed, 
and now a withered absurd spinster, crazy with vanity, 
a plaything for the vices of boys.' " 
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" You are bold, Master Secretary," the Queen saii 
very quietly. *' I shall remember. Have you men 
to say ? No ? Call in the Ambassadors." 



" Room ! Room for the Ambassador of France ! ' 
the ushers cried in the Gallery. " Room for th( 
Ambassadors of Scotland ! " 

Dark Believrc entered, clad gorgeously in scarlet anc 
gold, twisting his long moustache, glancing at Hatton, 
Leicester and Burghley keenly, and frowning as he 
met Walsingham's eyes. As he looked at the Queen, 
he started and his left hand clutched the jewelled hih 
of his sword. Then he came forward swiftly and 
knelt, staring at her and flushing. The Queen sat 
erect, watching him grimly. Then old Sir Robert 
Melville came in breathlessly, dressed all in black. 
As he saw the Queen, he grew white. Turning tc 
Walsingham, he bowed his head as if he was praying, 
then knelt beside Believre. The Master of Gray fol- 
lowed him, in black also, with his eyes on the ground. 

" Rise ! " the Queen said, as he knelt. Melville 
stood on Believre's right, close to him. The Mastei 
of Gray stood apart, glanced at Walsingham and 
looked down again. 

" Monsieur de Believre," the Queen began harshly, 
" how does your master treat envoys who oflFer him 
insults ? " 

" None ever dared," said Believre defiantly. 

"If a man honoured by permission to enter my 
country repaid me by attempting to bribe my Minis- 
ters, how should I treat him ? 
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"As roughly as your Majesty dares," replied 
Believre. 

"And that would be roughly/' she said. "I 
would be greatly disposed to cast him into the 
Tower." 

" And his master might be disposed to rase the 
Tower," he said, tugging his starched and peaked 
beard. 

" You come for my answer ? " she said after a 
pause, " I shall not give it." 

" There was a promise," he said, " but we all know 
the value of your Majesty's word." 

" Tell the King of France to send an Ambassador 
who has wit enough to give bribes without immediate 
discovery." 

"No doubt, delay would be useful," he said. 
" Meanwhile the victim could be executed or killed 
by assassins. A further postponement will be taken 
as a negative answer." 

"Then take it as you please," she said coldly. 
"The decision is yours." 

" Your Grace can make no other responsible." 

" The Laws of England condemn the Queen of 
Scots. She is doomed by her vile deserts, in spite of 
my hearty sorrow. I have protected her life many a 
year. She has thrice conspired my destruction. 
Though I forgave her, I cautioned her to beware how 
she offended again. Her guilt is too palpable for 
doubt. I wish I could so blind myself as to believe 
her innocence possible. Let her ask God to forgive 
her treacherous dealing. Not content with so many 
forgivenesses, she has fallen again horribly, far passing 
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a woman's thought, much less a Prince's. No excuses 
can serve, for her guilt is plainly confessed by her 
accomplices. Let repentance take their place. Xell 
your master I give no promise as to what I may or 
may not find it necessary to do." 

" My royal master has regretted the wicked designs 
of your Majesty's enemies as deeply as any one," 
Believre said slowly. " He cannot decide how far 
the Queen of Scots shares their guilt. But who can 
punish her ? The heads of Monarchs are not tied on 
with shoe-strings. Who can judge the dethroned 
Monarch of Scotland, the Queen dowager of 
France ? " 

" The reigning Queen of England." 

" Then the blame must be hers. But he does not 
acknowledge such power. Princes are answerable 
only to God. I cannot suppose that Queen Elizabeth 
of England, one so famous for learning, forgets Plato's 
words, ^ Common mortals are lead or iron ; Monarchs 
are gold.' " 

*' If I am golden," the Queen said bitterly, " I 
must be guarded. My peril is intolerable while she 
exists." 

^^ Her death would increase it. She is a hostage. 
By preserving peace, encouraging commerce, and win- 
ning and retaining the love of the nation, your Grace 
has fostered England till it is ready to cope with 
Europe in arms. Well, it may be too confident. 
We have a saying, * If a man shifts the base of his 
policy, he runs risk of a fall.' Your Majesty kept us 
apart from the Spaniards by deluding us with pros- 
pects of marriage, fooled our Dukes as long as it was 
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convenient, and then revoked all the promises with a 
noble effrontery." 

The Queen smiled complacently. " Princes are 
not to be charged with breach of faith," she said care- 
lessly, " for they transact business in a princely way 
with a princely understanding, such as no private 
person can have." 

"The Emperor Philip did not send his Armada 
while France menaced his frontier. Besides he was 
not eager to fight for the Queen of Scots. After 
her death, he will be the next Catholic heir to the 
Throne of England through his descent from John of 
Gaunt. We do not wish to see him reign here. So 
we persuaded the Pope to defer helping him. Now 
if your Grace offends my master, France, Spain 
and Scotland will be allied as invaders. The Pope 
will give us his grudged millions and his prodigal 
blessings." 

" I have studied as many books as any Prince in 
Christendom," said the Queen slowly, " but I have 
never read of a lot as strange and painful as mine. I 
am a lonely woman beset with enemies. It is hard 
that I should be threatened for protecting myself." 

" My master does not urge her release." 

" But wishes her kept alive to bar the Emperor's 
claim ? " 

" It is true that his interest coincides with his 
chivalry." 

" Is he chivalrous to me ? If I would acknowledge 
the Pope's Supremacy, the Catholic Sovereigns could 
not pretend to attack me in God's cause. We Eng- 
lish cannot bend our stiff necks to kiss the Pope's toe. 
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We love independence. We pronounce Latin and 
interpret theology with insuUr pride. Well, I cannot 
take your master's threats seriously. If the Queen of 
Scots lives to succeed me, his rival the Duke of Guise 
will be strengthened. Remind him of that. You 
speak boldly for France. Spain and the Pope are 
old enemies. But I refuse to believe that my cousin 
and trusted friend, James of Scotland, takes part with 
you." 

^^The King of Scotland is bound to save his 
mother," Believre began, 

^^Let his messengers speak for themselves," she 
said, looking at Gray. 

*^ Madam," Gray said, lifting his cold eyes, '^ our 
embassy is modest, not menacing. King James is of 
good-will in all things, and glad of the discovery of 
this treason. Yet he fears he cannot honourably con- 
sent to his mother's execution." 

" That would be contra boms mores^* the Queen 
said bitterly. ^^ Yet in consideration of the hard meas- 
ure his father received at her hands he should refrain 
from opposing it.!* 

"The King loves his mother, but hates her 
actions," said Gray, looking down. ^^ More than 
once she has tried to dethrone him. He hopes she 
will be made to conduct herself otherwise." 

" And her Will was found at Chartley. It disin- 
herited him, bequeathing her rights to the Emperor." 

" He has read it with sorrow. Now he hopes your 
Majesty will so bestow her that for the rest of her 
life she will confine herself to saying her prayers. He 
will be pleased if sdl her knavish servants are hanged. 
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He loves and honours your Majesty; but if his 
mother is killed, he can by no means consent." 

** I understand," said the Queen. " Well, his con- 
sent shall not be asked." 

" Out of his affection for her, he presumes to inter- 
cede for her life." 

"Can he give me security for her future be- 
haviour ? " 

" He and the nobles of Scotland will give security 
for her." 

" What will they pledge ? " 

" They will pledge their words," said Gray, start- 
ing. " If she is handed over to him, he will under- 
take to keep her closely imprisoned for the rest of her 
davs." 

"That would be to arm my enemy with double 
power and make him the stronger to do me harm," 
said the Queen sternly. 

" An enemy ? " said Gray, looking up. 

" So Monsieur de Believre implied. Well, I know 
better. I understand your master's soft heart. I can 
suggest a security. Let him agree to forego his own 
claim to this Kingdom if his mother conspires again. 
Thus he will prove his good-will and his belief in 
her innocence. I think the Lords and the Commons 
would be satisfied and allow me to spare her. Will he 
do that ? " 

" By no means," said Gray. 

" Then go back to that loving son," said the Queen 
scornfully. " Tell him that his honour is safe and his 
intercession is useless." 

" I am instructed to enter a protest," said Gray. 
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" Enough. You are dismissed." 

" Madam," old Melville stammered. " I h; 
] other instructions." His kind feeble face was pitec 

his white beard and hair were dishevelled, and 
j heavy eyelids were red. 

" What are they ? " she asked curtly. 
i "We implore mercy, in God's name," he ss 

clasping his hands, as he fell on his knees. 

" Kneel to Him in this matter. Rise ! " she sa 
As he obeyed, she went on, " I know not how it v 
please Him to incline me. If the fault had reach 
no further than my own person, I call Him to witn< 
that I would have pardoned it freely." 

" Madam," he said in a broken voice, rubbing ] 
eyes with the back of his hand, " I am instructed 
recall your Majesty's words to our lords after t 
battle of Carberry. * I cannot and will not pern 
you to use force with your Sovereign. If you depc 
or punish her, I shall avenge it. If you cannot pi 
vail with her to do right, you must remit yourselv 
to Almighty God, in whose hand the hearts < 
Princes remain.* Now, Madam, leave the judgme 
to God.'* 

" I was younger then," said the Queen. " I cou 
remind your master of a hundred protestations 
love. He has honoured me by adopting me as \ 
mother instead of the one he disapproves. Now 
see him inclined to be allied with my foes. If 
rubbed up my rusty Greek, I could confute him wi 
befitting quotations. Recall to him how Isocrat 
wished the Emperor to make his words of mc 
weight than other men's oaths. Tell him I a 
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moved to bemoan him when I behold how wicked 
spirits are bending his course to crooked paths and 
evil illusions wrapped under the cloak of his good. 
Tell him he deals with one whose experience will 
not take dross for good payment, with one who will 
not be beguiled. No, no, I am able to school his 
craftiest counsellors." 

" Madam," said Melville, " I presume to recall 
another saying of Isocrates. * Princes should rather 
die honourably than reign in disgrace.' " 

" You presume indeed," she said harshly. 

"We of Scotland need no schooling to teach us 
that your Majesty's reluctance is feigned, England 
has been our foe always. Our miserable dissensions 
have been fomented by English emissaries urging 
both sides and betraying them equally. Our Queen 
was wrecked by such wiles, and tempted to England. 
Here she was imprisoned, in defiance of the laws of 
honour and of God. Many snares were set for her. 
This is another of those dainty devices. We are not 
blind enough to believe her guilt possible. If your 
Grace killed her openly, contemning all justice, the 
murder would not be so infamous as it will be when 
inefficiently cloaked with frustrate hypocrisy." 

" By God ! " she said fiercely, " if you were a sub- 
ject of mine you would be a headless one speedily." 

" I thank God I am not," he said. " My country 
is not disgraced by such allegiance." 

" To the Tower with him ! " she cried, lifting her 
hand. 

" Madam, we are Ambassadors," Gray said, look- 
ing up. 
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" Ainltassadors come to nic from my e(]uals, fr 
Kinpciom and the greatest of Kings, not from begg 
and rrlK'ls." 

" Handle me as your Majesty chooses," Mclv 
said. " I was never a fighter. Yet I would bl 
(jod if I could die for my yueen. Neither she i 
I will be unavenged. The nobles of Scotland 
rc'Kolute. Lord Claude Hamilton has sworn to bi 
Newcastle if she is touched. Swords are drawn 
the Border." 

"And in France," Believre cried, gripping his h 
" King Henry of France will look on this executi 
as a mortal affront." 

The Queen gazed at her rings for a minu 
Then she looked up, keeping still, as if her life V 
all gone into her eyes. " Monsieur de Believre," s 
asked slowly, " did the King of France bid you l 
those words ? " 

" It was his express command," he replied. 

" I am in a cruel position," she said, after a pau; 
" My life has been sought. Nothing has grieved r 
more than that a person of my own sex, of the sar 
rank and degree and nearly allied to me in bl(K)d, I 
fallen into so great a crime. I bear the Queen 
Scots no ill-will. Even now, if she would repent a 
if there were no other interests in the matter t 
mine, I would willinglv pardon her. If Engia 
might by my death attain a more flourishing state a 
a better Prince, I would gladly lay down my life, 
care for it only for the sake of my people. For n- 
self I see no great cause why I should be fond to li 
or fear to die. There is no precedent for the trial 
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Princes. Well, my lot is unprecedented. The affair 
is of such moment that I trust an immediate resolu- 
tion will not be demanded. In concerns less impor- 
tant, I am accustomed to deliberate long. I shall 
pray God to illumine my mind so that I can foresee 
the good of the Church and the Commonwealth. I 
admit that there is risk in deby. So I undertake to 
give an early decision." 

" My master will brook no further postponement," 
said Believre. " He bids me declare that if your 
Majesty stays silent the cannon shall speak." 

"Then," she said, rising suddenly, "this is my 
answer. Your threats have decided me. Elizabeth 
of England is not faint-hearted. Spain's floating 
castles and the legions of France cannot dismay me. 
We English love the wind and the sea, and they are 
our only allies. Our cliffs show white faces to the 
southern storms, but without flinching. I shall call 
out the Musters and send my Fleets to sea. While I 
reign there shall be one Law for rich and poor, nobles 
and basely-born. Let the cannon speak ! I shall do 
justice." 



CHAPTER XX 

THE DEATH-WARRANT 

"The Queen of Scots is doomed/* Believre said to 
the other Ambassadors, as they went out. 

" Call back the Master of Gray," the Queen said, 
sitting down and smoothing her hair. Gray stalked 
in and knelt slowly. " Rise," she went on placidly. 
" Well ? How much ? " 

" Madam ? " he said, as he stood and glanced up at 
her. His gaunt shaven face was unmoved, and he 
held his tall lean figure stiffly. 

" What is your master's price ? " she asked. 

" Madam," he said slowly, " he would be broken 
by sorrow, if his mother was executed. I will not be 
denying that he would expect some consolation. Nor 
do I admit that he foresees such a chance." 

" Did he inspire Master Melville's insolence ? " 

" My instructions were different." 

" I would have liked him the better. Is it true 
that my Lord Claude Hamilton has sworn to burn 
Newcastle ? " 

" Alas ! some of our nobles are unruly," said Gray. 
" Even the populace of Edinburgh hoot my royal 
master. It is certain that many of our people are 
misguided enough to clamour for War. But the King 
says, ^the ties of friendship are more binding than 
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those of blood ! ' No persuasion can lead him to 
embrace foreign amity, breaking with England. 
Surely he will deserve some reward, if he should im- 
peril his Throne by thwarting his subjects." 

" Well ? •' 

" I have little doubt that he would expect your 
Grace to declare that no decree nor procedure against 
his mother should prejudice any title that he could 
pretend to the Crown of this country." 

" That can be done." 

^^ Further he might look to be named your Majesty's 
heir." 

'^ No ! He will be strengthened too much by his 
mother's death. When he is freed from her rivalry, 
he will be dangerous." 

** I think he will not insist." 

" I am sure of that." 

^^ But I daresay he would be grateful, if your Maj- 
esty should increase his allowance." 

" Yes, he would be comforted. But I am paying 
Three Thousand Pounds a year for his friendship." 

" The King is very poor, and laments because he 
is unable to spend money in charity. Your Majesty's 
noble bounty — " 

^^ I shall increase his pension." 

^^ When he thinks of all the good he could do, if 
it was doubled — " 

" Heaven forbid ! " she cried. 

" Even if it was raised to Five Thousand — " 

" I may add a Thousand Pounds yearly, if I can 
afford it — not another penny ! " 

" Pounds English ! " said Gray, looking up. 
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^^ Go back to him as quick as you can. Xa 
Master Melville with you. That witless white he 
of his is not safe on his shoulders while I rememt 
his words. Your hair is black still, so you val 
your head's security. Teach him your caution. £ 
your master remember me in his prayers." 

" He always does, Madam. So do I," Gr 
said. 

"Then go to my Treasurer, and you shall be giv 
a Pound English. Off with you ! " 
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" My lord, have I done well ? " asked the Quec 
rising and looking at Leicester, as Gray went out. 

" As becomes our glorious Queen," he repHc 
"England and the world will admire. Your Ms 
esty's words will be immortal." 

" Admirably ! " Burghley said, rising. " I cou 
hardly have spoken better." 

" No doubt Master Hatton concurs. Mast 
Walsingham's prayers have been answered. I hoj 
you are all satisfied with my humble obedience. Yc 
have your way. The Queen will be blamed whc 
her Ministers are wholly forgotten. Child, have 
done well ? " she asked, turning to Mistress Winifre 

" No, Madam," said Mistress Winifred softly. 

" I think you are right," said the Queen. " M 
lords and gentlemen, you are free to return to tl 
arduous labour of discussing my conduct of matte 
beyond the scope of your intellects. Winifred, wa 
for me in the parlour. Master Davison, bring n 
those papers." 
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As I went into the Matted Gallery, Pooley came 
up to me. 

" One last word, sir," he said, speaking thickly. 
" When we parted at the Eagle, I told you it would 
not be difficult to make me an enemy. You have 
done it. I was forced to do these things. Yet I 
gave Bellamy the warning for Babington and I tried 
to warn the Queen of Scots by putting the black dice 
in the letter, salving my conscience while I sinned 
for a livelihood. All this was your brother's work. 
I hope to repay him. I ruined myself by disobeying 
the command to arrest you. In return, you have de- 
nounced me. Look to yourself! There is no need 
to be scornful. I am not your match with a sword. 
Yet be on your guard, for you have made mortal 
enemies of me and of Walsingham." 

" Speak for yourself. Master Pooley," said Wal- 
singham, standing behind us. ^^ Sir," he went on, as 
I turned, " kindly go back to her Majesty." 

So I passed through the men coming from the 
Red Room. There I saw Davison kneeling on the 
Queen's right and Gilbert standing behind him. All 
the others had gone. The light was beginning to 
fail. A little round table had been put before her. 
Pens and ink and a pile of documents were lying 
upon it. 

^^ All about Ireland ! " she said carelessly, as I 
stood on her left. ^^That wilderness is an infinite 
trouble ! I wish I could sink it or shift it to the 
American coast. Well, Bingham may pacify it with 
iire and sword ; but I think he must extirpate its 
savages first. Perhaps judicious severity may per* 
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suade the survivors to leave it. The Wasting 
Desmond succeeded. There will be no quiet 
Ireland till we have peopled it with rational Engl 
men." Taking a pen, she affixed her big upr 
signature to the first document quickly. Then 
signed the others in turn, without reading them, c 
ing each on the floor. As she signed the last, 
quill broke and she flung it aside angrily. ^^ Tha 
done ! " she said, drawing a breath. Outside 
cheering was doubled, as the news of her decis 
was told. " Take them across to Westminster Ha! 
she said, rising. " Obtain my Lord Chancellc 
seals for them. Plague me no more." Davis 
picked up the documents and was hurrying out ; I 
she stopped him. ^^ You will bear witness that 
have not read them all ? " she asked. 
Surely, your Grace," said he. 

^^ Manage it so that my Lord Chancellor canr 
study them either." 

"If your Grace so commands," said he, hesitatir 

" I do. Show them to nobody. Tell no o 
about them." 

" Not my Lord of Burghley ? " 

« No." 

" Nor Master Walsingham ? " 
f " You may confide in him, but break the ne^ 

gently. His health is so frail that he might be kill 
by such grief." 

'' God save good Queen Bess ! " the crowd roar 
by the window, 
f ■ " Wait ! " she went on. " You will bear witnc 

that I have signed them reluctantly ? " 
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" Gladly, your Majesty." 

" God's death ! " she cried. I said " * reluctantly ' ! " 

" I meant I would bear witness with gladness." 

^^ Your joy is natural. You are a man and a 
Scot." 

" It is a heavy sorrow to me," Davison answered, 
^^but I know it is necessary. It is just that the 
guilty should suffer instead of the innocent." 

" Instead of Master Walsingham ? Hasten ! Stop ! 
Can you think of no other course ? " 

"None," said he. 

" I can," she said. 

" Your Majesty hesitates still ? " he said mockingly. 

" No," she said angrily. " My resolution is final. 
Nothing shall shake my heart. Run ! " 

When he had gone, she paced the room swiftly 
with long strides, in the gathering dusk. Her proud 
head was bent, and her hands were clasped. Her 
stiff red dress rustled, and her firm steps were soft 
on the carpet. "The greasy rabble approves me," 
she said as if she spoke to herself, as she paused once 
by the window. " God save good Queen Bess ! " 
the citizens cried, as they saw her. Up and down 
the big room she went. I remembered seeing a 
lioness pacing a cage in the Tower. The old 
tapestry, tinted with the Cardinal's red in Wolsey's 
days, darkened around her. 



Then Walsingham came in and knelt. 

" Begone ! " she said fiercely. 

" I bring a letter sent by Sir Amy as Paulet," he said. 
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" From him ? Is she dead ? " she asked brc; 
lessly. 

" From the Queen of Scots," he replied. 

"Sir Amyas calls himself my servant," she 1 
bitterly. ** He might have spared me all this. E 
now do you think he would act boldly ? " 

^^ His conscience would not allow him to 
without your Majesty's orders." 

" These precise fellows ! My royal father \ 
served by men. These are saintly times. IVd 
shirk responsibility, casting all the blame on a worn; 
It is unjust. I '11 not bear it." 

" When your Grace reads the letter — " 

" What is in it ? More insults ? " she cried. 

" I fear it is possible." 

" Have you tampered with its seal ? " 

" No. I brought it at once." 

" It is well for you," she said. ^' I have n 
enough insolence to-day. God's blood ! in all yc 
diseases you were never so near death as you w< 
before I heard the Ambassadors." 

" I knew it," he said. 

" My hands are full," she went on. " Foreij 
enemies first ! When I have weathered this stori 
I '11 give my Ministers cause to wish Royal Har 
was back sitting in yonder chair. By God ! 
shall chastise them with scorpions. My Lc 
Cromwell learnt his weakness at last in this rooi 
Smaller men shall be taught. What does this leti 
say ? " 

** How can I tell ? " 

" I '11 not read it. Poor wretch ! She is madden 
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by suffering. She called aloud for deliverers. They 
came and destroyed her." 

^^With all due submission, I think it should be 
read." 

" You are sure it will anger me ? It shall not. I 
am not small enough to harbour resentment." Tak- 
ing the letter, she broke its seal and ribands disdain- 
fully. Then she went to the window, turning her 
back on Walsingham, as if she did not choose to be 
watched. As she held it sideways towards the dim 
light, the crowd bellowed, ^^ Death to the murderess ! 
Long live your Majesty ! " 

For some minutes she studied it. Then she 
stooped, putting her hand over her eyes. Davison 
came hurrying in. 

"Your Grace!" he said eagerly, as he knelt beside 
Walsingham. 

As she turned slowly, her huge ruff was white 
against the grey window, but her face was left dark. 

" I have succeeded," he said. " My Lord Chan- 
cellor sealed it, thinking it related to Ireland." 

^^ I told you not to plague me again," she said. 
Her deep voice was soft. 

" Your Grace still seemed to waver." 

" And you were determined that I alone should be 
blamed ? Why were you so quick ? " 

"In obedience." 

" This is how I am served ! " she said. " That 
negligent fool, my lord Chancellor, seals warrants un- 
read ! I am glad you returned. There is no need 
of haste. I think I shall take some other course." 

"If your Grace means this to be done at all," 
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Davison said, ^^ the honourable and just w^ay is 
safest." 

^^ But my notion of an honourable and just 

^ might differ from yours." 

/I " Then I beg leave to retire from your Gra 

service," said Davison. "I shall spend my day: 
prayer for your Majesty as for one God Himself < 
not save when all His mercies are slighted." 

" My royal father was wrong in one thing," 
said quietly. " He was the first to rely on new r 
of base birth, — Cecils, Pagets and such. I see I s 
be driven to sweep such dirt from my presei 
When the Plantagenets gave orders displeasing 
their footmen they encountered no threats of ret 
ment. Now my Lord of Burghley will sulk 
Theobalds, or you, Master Walsingham, will go 
bed with a hymn-book at Barnelms, if your Qu< 
doubts your sagacity. Wait till this storm is ov 
I shall be no longer tied to your dear brethren 
Christ. Last night I had a dream. Master Davis 
I dreamt you came and knelt so, with that same s 
pressed exultation, and said you had made bold to i 
ward the warrant without my command." 

"A prophetic dream. Madam," said Davis 
" King Harry too had strange powers of prophec 
f *'*'l dreamt that a sword was beside me, and 

snatched it, and ran it through you thus," she cri 
thrusting out her hand. 

i " It was lucky for me that I was not in y 

Majesty's way while that humour lasted," said Di 
son. 

"Some of my humours last," she said bitte 
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*' Now, mark my words, both of you. I have signed 
the death-warrant only on condition that it should be 
a terror to her and oblige her to cease from all evil 
practices." 

«' We undersund," Walangham said. " We know 
your Grace has been careful to sign it so that it can 
be disavowed on the pretext that Master Davison hid 
it among other documents and deluded your Majesty." 

" Silence ! " she said angrily. " These are my 
orders. Do mt forward the warrant on your own 
responsibility. Do not stir in this matter without my 
written command. Do, not incur anybbme. Leave 
it all to me. Now that the warrant is signed and 
sealed, only my permission to forward it is needed. I 
shall not give it. I am of a mind to take a step I 
have often meditated. It is too bold to meet your 
approval. So I shall not impart it to you, lest you 
should retire to — your prayers and leave me to govern 
England alone." 

'■'■ I guess the step," Walsingham said. " Because 
I know it would be ruinous, my dull masculine brains 
are spurred to grasp your Majesty's meaning. If 
Master Davison and I suffer for zeal, God will reward 
us." 

" Leave me," she said harshly. As they rose and 
went out, she came over to mc. I knelt, thinking 
she was going to speak to me ; but she glanced at my 
brother and went out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE OTHER COURSE 
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"The death-warrant is signed ! " my brother sal 
I stood up. 

" But it is not to be forwarded," I said. 

" Who knows ? " he asked. Then he held ou 
hand. As I took it, he went on, " I hope we ; 
never be parted. I could almost regain that irrecc 
able kindness of youth, if I saw nobody else." Dj 
ing back, he continued, " Walsingham has grantee 
your freedom at last. I sought no other rev; 
Come with me, and we can sail in your ship.*' 

" To France ? " I asked. 

"You can leave me at Havre, if you are reso 
to go back to the Spanish Main ; but I hope to 
suade you to another career. Changes are com 
He makes your freedom conditional on your proi 
to leave England at once." 

" I cannot go," I said. 

" What binds you ? " 

"A friendship." 

" I was afraid of that tie," he said. " You an 
have something in common : we are too crook< 
made for the compromises of life and hampered 
original softness. Once I believed I was hardei 
Men never alter, though the world judges us by 
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changing appearance and our varying acts. You will 
serve Mistress Cameron best in my company." 

" How ? " I asked. 

^^ Come to your lodgings. It is not safe to talk 
here." 

" I cannot give an ignorant promise." 

" Few words will suffice. There are sign-posts by 
the paths of this world ; but they mislead us with 
ambiguous guidance. 'This Road to Pleasure,' we 
read, and then find the inscription meant, 'This 
Way to Death.' I thought I was on the road to 
revenge." 

" The Queen of Scots had not wronged you." 

" I struck at Guise." 

"You served him." 

"Waiting for such a chance. 'Guise et Lor- 
raine ! ' — I can hear those cries still. Now I carry 
a withered rose instead of the scarf. I might have 
stabbed him. That would have been a slight ven- 
geance. For many years he has hoped to deliver the 
Queen of Scots. Her triumph would have enabled 
him to seize the French Crown. I swore that his 
galleon should be wrecked on a ship sunk on St. 
Bartholomew's Eve. I would have killed him thus 
surely. His fate hung on the enterprise, as the 
Queen of Scots said." 

" Then you seemed to waver," said I. 

" Yes, my old weakness has returned with my 
sanity. Queen Elizabeth hesitates because she is cold. 
I am irresolute because I am a dreamer. Well, my 
dreams were prophetic. I dreamt of moulding the 
world's history, and it is my task. I stand between 
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her and her rival and govern their fortunes. 
I am an outcast. That was not in my dream. 
you remember how we rode through the Forest 
I was Galahad and you were my squire ? Galal 
at the end of his quest. Is that the Sangreal ? 1 
is a Queen's blood in the Cup ! " 

" You talk strangely." 

" I rant. I imitate Babington. See how my 
shakes ! It can shake Thrones. Babington is 
at last, so are Savage and Tichborne and Ballard 
Bellamy." 

*' Was old Bellamy executed ? " 

" Yes. You are sorry for him ? He was the 
I would pity. The others were gentlemen, and k 
passion and pride. He was a dull brute of a peas 
What are peasants but beasts of burden ? I ] 
dealt with one only fit for the lash. You saw hinr 
my accomplice, the brewer. Well, a workman sh 
be proud of his tools ! " 

" I have heard too much of all this," said I. 

" Well, I persuaded Guise to send me to Engl 
I did not plan the Queen of Scots' death, but I m 
only to frustrate his cherished scheme of inva 
England while the Catholics rose. I was sure 
would confess her complicity, and so be bound 1 
and foot. Then I met Babington and other 
lads long joined to befriend her. I suggested 
plot, promised Guise's assistance, and betrayed i 
Walsingham." 

" Why did you implicate me ? " 

" As soon as I began to repent I saw your 
would be priceless. I needed your ship and ; 
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house. Besides, you remember the secret passage we 
found at Fotheringay ? " 

" Yes." 

^^ You and I alone know it ; so I had to secure 
your assistance. I had already advised Walsingham 
to imprison her there. I was certain she would win 
your devotion. Well, I guessed he planned the at- 
tack in St. John's Wood, and I determined to foil 
him by sending the letter to the conspirators without 
a moment's delay. I could only send it by you. I 
was not endangering you, since he was aware of your 
innocence." 

" Enough of that," I said wearily. ** He explained 
why you gave me the handkerchief." 

^^ If I had disobeyed him he would have suspected 
my change ; but I bribed Pooley to watch the meeting. 
When I saw Walsingham's perfidy I decided to take 
Mistress Cameron into my confidence. Could you 
persuade her to fly from the Court now and come 
with us ? " 

" What do you mean ? " 

"First you shall hear my new enterprise. The 
passage at Fotheringay leads into the Room of 
Chase — " 

" Yes, one of the rooms on the upper floor, where 
the ladies used to live in old times." 

" It is a lady's again. When her papers were seized 
the mischief was done. I thought she would confess : 
then Guise would have been wrecked, so I faltered. 
But she will not. Like Queen Elizabeth, I recognise 
the trammels of destiny. Darnley stood aside when 
Rizzio was murdered. The Queen of Scots stood 
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aside when Bothwell took vengeance. Now Queen 
Elizabeth allows her to perish. The Queen of Scots* 
life was darkened on the night of Rizzio's murder as 
mine was on St. Bartholomew's Eve. Queen Eliza- 
beth is punished now for her long treachery towards 
her unfortunate rival. From the first, she sought to 
subdue her without spilling her blood. Even now 
she wishes to spare her. This time she has gone too 
far in the endeavour to tame her, and there is no 
drawing back. Well, I waited; but swore to un- 
ravel my net if the death-warrant was signed. I am 
able to do it. I have everything ready. Your ship 
is at the mouth of the Nen. I shall take the Queen 
of Scots out by the passage — " 

" Tell me no more," said I. 

^^ I dreamt of crowning a noble life with an illustri- 
ous sacrifice. I came back to end an ignoble career 
shamefully. Guise would have punished me, if I had 
returned to France, or Walsingham would have put 
me out of his path. I may yet deliver a Princess 
from Fotheringay. If I die in the effort, I shall be 
fortunate in the occasion of death. I have no faith 
in another world. My life will never be illumined 
by the beautiful things I once believed. Galahad 
rides again after wandering in the Black Forest. 
This is my last ride in the dark. Come with me, 
my brother." 

" My duty fetters me." 

" You have tasted Queen Elizabeth's gratitude. 
Turn now to a Queen who has a heart for hei 
friends." 

" It is impossible." 
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" I can persuade you. Have you guessed who 
Mother Monica is ? " 

" No." 

" Our mother, long believed to be dead. She hid, 
devoting her life to Mistress Winifred Cameron. 
She implores your help. Will you refuse it ? With- 
out you I am likely to fail. Unless the girl comes 
with us, my labour is vain. She will be a prisoner 
in the Queen of Scots' place. Pooley assists me, 
glad to undo some of his work. He and I are too 
feeble for crime. I depend more on William Merton, 
a cut-throat. But I rely most on you. If you seek 
Mistress Cameron and give her my message she will 
ride with us joyfully." 

" I cannot help you," I said. 

^^ Join me, and that girl's hand shall be yours. I 
can promise. If you refuse, you will doom her." 

" How can that be ? " 

" I '11 tell you — " 

" You have told him enough," said Walsingham. 

As I turned, I saw him lifting the tapestry beside 
the gilt chair. 

" All is lost ! " Gilbert said softly. 



" You are my prisoner," Walsingham said, as he 
came forward. 

" When you granted my request and enabled me 
to talk here with my brother you were setting a trap 
for me ? " Gilbert said, as if he tried to control 
himself. 

" Yes," Walsingham answered. 
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" Have you distrusted me long ? " 

" Always." 

" My only friend and believer ! " Gilbert said 
was right in supposing you set those felloe 
ambush ? " 

" Pooley suspected you of repenting your ^ 
In any case you knew a great deal too muc 
wished to secure the letter. You deserved d 
if you had been killed in defending your treaso 
burden, I would not have grieved." Turning t< 
he went on, *' That was your first interference.*' 

Then Gilbert throttled him, " Utter a sol 
he whispered, " and your plotting is over, Xak 
your belt, and hold up your hands. Open 
pretty mouth, — wide — that will do." With 
left hand, he stuffed his handkerchief into Wal< 
ham's mouth. " Put your hands behind your h 
and turn round. Most would have killed you ins 
of taking this trouble," he went on, as he tied A 
singham's wrists with the belt. " Give me tim 
escape from the Palace, George, before you unfa 
him. Good-bye ! I '11 ride without you." T 
he crossed the room on tiptoe and vanished. 

" What was that whispering ? " said the Quee 
my side. Then she stood in the dusk, lifting 
tapestry. " He is gone ! What does this m 
Master Secretary ? Never gape, man ! " she v 
on, coming forward. 

^^ Madam, his mouth is stopped," I said, goinj 
him, and untying his hands, 

Walsingham took the handkerchief out. 
Devil helps the wicked," he said. 
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" You allowed this ? " she asked furiously. 

*'^ My brother's life was at stake," I said, kneeling. 

" After him ! Seize him ! " she said to Walsing- 
ham. ^^ If he has taken horse, hunt him, in spite of 
your sickness ! If you linger, it will be at your 
peril." 

^^ 1 shall not linger," said Walsingham, as he bent 
his knee. Then he hurried away. 

" You are a bold knave," she said harshly. " You 
dared not have so answered my father." 

" If King Henry was living," I said, " I could not 
serve more faithfully." 

^^ He loved to look on a man. So do I," she said. 
" I have tested you roughly. Like Diogenes, I go 
about with a lantern, seeking an honest man : and I 
have found one at last. Fortune favours the other 
course. I shall take it. I incline to show my pre- 
sumptuous Ministers that a woman can conquer when 
their wisdom has failed. Still I shall not be unaided. 
I need your strength. That is man's brutal advan- 
tage ! " 

" Your Grace allowed me to be imprisoned 
unjustly." 

" There is no stain in an unmerited punishment. 
I too have entered Traitor's Gate as a prisoner. 
When I yielded to Master Secretary's insistence, I 
was proving your honour. My royal father would 
say, ' If my cap knew my counsel, I would throw it 
into the lire.' Well, I pluck you out of the burning." 

" Tested as by fire ! " I said bitterly. 

^^ And this final test has surprised a secret that 
shows me your assistance was fated. I was revolving 
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more courses than one. I thought of sending yoi 
escort Mistress Cameron to Folheringay with st U 
from me. So I had you both present while I 
urged to decide. The Queen of Scots would h 
believed your account. But the bolder step 
more to my mind. Our fates are moulded by tril 
This purpose of mine comes from the chance w 
of a fool. Once I told Master James Melville t 
I wished I could meet her privately, I have desi 
it for years. If we meet, I can value her elabor 
innocence. ' Let me convey your Grace sccrr 
to Scotland clothed like a page disguised,' said t 
learned simpleton. 'Your chamber maybe kepi 
the meantime as though you were sick, and none 
privy but one of your ladies and one of your groon 
Vain insolence! and now it directs me. To-morr 
and the next day my chamber shall be kept as if I v 
sick. To-night I ride to Fotheringay." 

" There is no need to go secretly," 

" If I went surrounded by statesmen and troops 
would have the air of a judge. She and 1 must t 
counter as equals. I '11 not be exposed to an op 
rebutf. If I fail, few shall know it. Posterity sh 
not think I stooped to persuade her. Besides t 
proud Ministers would never consent," 

" But a word from your Grace." 

" Would set her free ? I am willing to spare h 
but her hands must be lied and her mouth sioppi 
like Master Secretary's. — It did my heart good 
see him. I wish your brother would let me sec t 
rest of my Council fastened so. — My Lord of Burg 
lev would wag his grey head as if he was shaking 
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bottle to see whether there was anything in it, and 
Master Walsingham would wrinkle his yellow fore- 
head and groan at my rashness. But they shall know 
nothing of it unless I succeed. And I shall ! She 
must bend or break. That last letter of hers was re- 
proachful and tender ; it protested her innocence, said 
the Puritans were seeking her life, begged me to 
visit her privately, alleged she has some important 
secret to tell me. I know that secret. Your brother 
discovered it when he mastered her correspondence 
with France. I thank Fortune for an irresistible 
weapon ! Your brother spoke of a hidden passage at 
Fotheringay. I shall use it. Not even Paulet need 
be aware of my coming. You hesitate ? Remember 
it is of no more use to your brother. I '11 have that 
room guarded. And I go as her friend. This is an 
errand of mercy. Will you show me that passage ? " 

"If your Grace commands — " 

" If I had lacked you, I must have left her un- 
visited. Hazelwood is near her prison ? " 

" A couple of miles from it." 

" Better still ! I am too much of a woman to 
meet my rival when I am tired by a journey. We 
would be observed at an inn. We shall ride all the 
night. Fresh horses will await us on the high-road a 
mile south of Huntingdon. I ordered them yesterday 
when I did not look to accompany you. To-morrow 
you must keep to the byeways and take me to Hazel- 
wood. Then I shall rest. When the dusk falls you 
can guide me into the Castle." 

" But, Madam, the danger — " 

" Spoken ' like a man ! Because a woman likes 

i6 
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flattery and other sweets you suppose she has thi 
heart of a baby ? Danger ? I am tired of protection 
I bad rather be dead than put into custody." 

" The country is troubled — " 

^^ By God ! it shall be more troubled, if it shackla 
my freedom ! How can rebels molest me when they 
believe I lie sick ? Do footpads attack a guard of 
twenty stout horsemen ? A score of big ruffians are 
in their saddles by Cripplegate Church in readiness to 
escort you and Mistress Winifred." 

" Is she to come with us ? " 

^^ Beyond doubt. She is my weapon. You have 
a sword ? " 

^^ It was taken when I was arrested." 

" King Harry's sword shall be yours. If I could 
wear it, the country would be quieted soon. Be 
beside Cripplegate Church in half an hour. There 
Mistress Winifred and I will be mounted, disguised 
by masks and cloaks. Speak no word to us then or 
at any time when others are by. The men will not 
know us. One of my ladies and a groom will be 
aware of my absence, without guessing its aim. I 
trust you alone. Say to the horsemen, ^ What news 
for the strong ? ' The answer will be, ' The weak 
shall prevail.' " 



CHAPTER XXII 

GUARDING QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Queen Elizabeth lifted the tapestry and went into 
a dark passage behind it. I left the Palace and re- 
turned to my lodgings by Scotland Yard. There I 
supped hastily, put on a steel-proof buff coat, thrust a 
pistol in my breast and took horse. As I rode to 
Cripplegate, the joy-bells were ringing, and the moon 
had appeared. Bonfires blazed in the streets, and 
young people were dancing about them. The citi- 
zens were rejoicing because they believed the Queen 
of Scots to be doomed. Though they impeded me 
I came to the Church at the time fixed. The bells 
in its steeple chimed merrily. 

A lad stood holding a torch. Twenty horsemen 
were there, four abreast. Two masked ladies were 
in the saddle beyond them. Giving the password, I 
said, " What news for the strong ? " One of the 
horsemen replied, " The weak shall prevail." I took 
off my cap, as I drew rein by the ladies. The one 
next me sat stifHy, enveloped in a black cloak, and the 
other was graceful and tall. As I bowed, the taller 
one held out a long sword on a rich old-fashioned 
belt. I knew those soft eyes shining through the 
slits in her mask. I was proud to guard Mistress 
Winifred, yet sorry that she should come into danger. 
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As I belted on the sword, I bowed again to 1 
companion. I thought the Queen's mask was uscle 
because any one who had seen her strange eyes woi 
know her. I had never felt their power so much 
I did now when the rest of her strong face was hiddc 
Fearless and penetrating eyes they were, with a var 
ing colour, for they seemed grey or of a stony bli 
as her moods altered. Now they flashed in the torcl 
light with a grim scrutiny as if she was suspicious. 

" Follow us," I said to the men. I rode on tl 
Queen's left, and the men trotted after us. XI 
sentinels at Bishopsgate challenged us. Mistre: 
Winifred answered, " Courage and hope." Plainly 
was the password, for the gate swung apart. The 
we left London and took the road to the Nortl 
Before we had gone far, the Queen quickened 01 
pace to a gallop. 

Soon the glad din of the bells reached us no men 
The sparks in the meadows began to fade, as th 
farmers went to rest. There was a keen frost, an 
the hoofs clattered exultantly. The moon seeme 
small in the blue dome overhead. White and lo\ 
clouds scudded northwards. The stars seemed trav 
elling with us. As we passed through a wood, th 
grey shadows tangled on the high-road reminded m 
of a spider's web woven in vain. 

It was good to grip a spirited horse with my knee 
and feel a sword slap my boot. The spice of dange 
was there to make me glad of my strength. When 
ever we came to a hill I glanced back, but saw onb 
the white stream of the road. The cold and swee 
air was a beverage coveted in tropical lands. I ha( 
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always loved English winters, but never so much as I 
had done since the monotonous darkness of the rains 
in the South and the lagging summer days there had 
taught me to hunger for such a gallop as this. We 
rode as deliverers, — and not vainly, I felt. The 
hoofs kept time with the tune of the "Nut-brown 
Maid," and a snatch of the ballad haunted me : 

" Mine own dear love^ 
I see the proof 
That ye be kind and true^ 
Of maid and wife 
In all my life 

The best that ever I knew. 
Be merry and glad^ 
Be no more sad^ 
The case is changed now.*^ 

As I glanced over my shoulder about midnight, I 
saw a black rim of clouds surging above the southern 
horizon. Then darkness and a gale overtook us. It 
was snowing, as we came on men waiting with fresh 
horses near Huntingdon. A swarm of soft flakes 
fluttered about us when the saddles were shifted. 
The rising storm seemed to propel us while we rode 
eagerly. Then woods of a dull copper tint sui]ged 
on my right, as a hill screened the dawn. Black 
branches on the crest speared the low sky. A spark 
glowed between them, expanding to a quivering flame. 
Startled, I looked back and saw others poised aloft in 
the dark. Though enemies had not overtaken us, 
our speed was outstripped. The beacons had hunted 
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us. Then others began to twinkle before us. Dis- 
tant alarm-bells mingled with the clamouring wind. 
What message was tossed from hill to hill by the 
beacons ? Did they summon the Catholics to rise in 
rebellion, or England to oppose the Armada ? The 
Queen turned to me and lifted her hand, pointing 
ahead. 



As the twilight grew, I scanned the dim meadows 
and saw we were in country I had often explored 
with Gilbert when we were restless and young. So 
I abandoned the high-road, and led the way along 
grassy paths under branches. There we rode singly. 
Then it was a wild winter morning. The snow 
stopped. Overhead the trees groaned, writhing and 
wrestling miserably in the clutch of the gale. The 
woods were not naked, for the frosts had been slight. 
The oaks were like hillocks of russet leaves. The 
hazel buds were like green caterpillars dangling 
uneasily. 

The hours were slow till we came to my land : 
that made me confident, and the sight of a robin like 
a red blossom on a purple twig cheered me. The 
green walls of my house glistened : the windows 
seemed black, but the snow silvered the long ledges 
beneath them. I remembered how Gilbert and I 
used to climb on the ledges, and leap from one to the 
next. Since they were only a couple of feet apart 
it was easy ; besides, if we had slipped, we could 
have clutched the thick strands of the ivy. I wished 
we had stayed satisfied with such foolish exploits and 
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with imagined adventures. In those days the house 
echoed with voices. Now it was many a year since 
the hunters assembled before Hazelwood Manor. 



As we neared the house, I was surprised to see the 
windows unshuttered, and blue wisps of smoke bent 
from the chimneys. Then the door opened, and old 
Merton, the steward, appeared in his best clothes, 
with his gold chain and silver wand as he used when 
revellers came. Behind him were decrepit retainers. 
I was glad to find him prepared, though I could not 
guess how he had foreseen my arrival. ^^ I had not 
looked for you so early, sir," he said as I stopped ; 
then he glanced round as if he expected somebody 
else. 

I sprang on the steps. While a man took my 
horse, I assisted the Queen and Mistress Winifred to 
alight, and showed them into the hall. " Everything 
is ready upstairs," Merton said solemnly, and led us 
up to the parlour on the top floor. The old man 
tottered and shook ; but his withered and foolish face 
had regained something of its former pride, and he 
waved his wand as if he was directing a host of at- 
tendants. The narrow parlour was warmed by a big 
fire reddening the confused tiles and an array of 
silver and shining on the stuflF of a banquet. I sent 
him back, telling him to give the men dinner and 
stable the horses. Then I locked the door and knelt, 
saying, " Welcome to Hazelwood." 

The Queen looked down at me steadily. " I fear 
I should burn you for witchcraft. This comfortable 
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welcome astounds me," she said. " Did the beacons 
proclaim your unexpected return ? " 

I know nothing of them," I answered. 
If they heralded the Armada," she said, *' I have 
allowed England to think I would yield to sickness, 
when a King would be riding at the head of his troops. 
I was much inclined to return. Still I can fight 
the Spaniards the better when this errand is done. 
It may be a fool's errand. Well, the world will not 
hear of it ; but I repent my softness. If I had to 
decide now, I would leave her to the fate she deserves. 
Can I trust you to be silent, if I go back when we 
have rested ? " 

"Your Grace would not be so weak," I said. 
"Now we are close to her." 

" Your Majesty would not be so unkind," Mistress 
Winifred said. 

"It is better to be unkind than weak," said the 
Queen coldly. " Well, I am here. But if she insults 
me now, let her look to it ! If she defies me, on her 
head be it ! I shall return to-morrow. The death- 
warrant shall be forwarded then. I have done enough 
— and too much. A King would not have yielded so 
far." Then she glanced at the window. " We are at 
the top of the house," she went on. " No one can 
look in." Taking off her mask, she drew a long 
breath. " Have you no mirror ? " she asked. 

"There are bedrooms adjoining," I said, rising 
and opening the opposite door. 

" This is sumptuous ! " she said, as they went in. 
" I could have sworn you had expected a Queen." 

While I waited for them, I stood at the window. 
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The lawn was wet and green ; but snow lingered in 
the shadow of the trees around it, and was thick 
under the shrubberies. The hills were like smoke 
driven across the woods by the storm. Down one on 
the right a streak of silver was winding. It looked 
like a river ; but there was none in that place. The 
trickling gleam told me armed men were approaching, 
lit by a glimpse of the sun. 

The ladies came back without their cloaks. Mis- 
tress Winifred was in white: the Queen wore red 
riding-clothes and a small rufF. When they took 
seats at the table I served them. The Queen looked 
severe and touched little. Mistress Winifred was 
wan ; but her eyes met mine with a sisterly trust. 

" That brother of yours is a capable miscreant," 
the Queen said abruptly. "These preparations were 
meant for the Queen of Scots. Your brother in- 
tended to bring her here. Those beacons were the 
call for a Rising. The rebels were to meet here 
and escort her, if she chose to leave England." 

" I think that is probable," I said, " but he could 
only take her out after dusk. Still, I should be glad 
if your Grace would proceed to the Castle openly." 

" This is inhospitable," she said. 

** It would be hard to defend this old house," I 
went on, " so many windows are almost touching the 
garden." 

" And Fotheringay Castle is strong. I saw it out 
of the bedroom. A stark dungeon ! Courtenay was 
imprisoned there once. In that time my royal sister 
thought of sending me to it. There are fords on the 
river Nen ? " 
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" Several," I said. " One is beside the Castle. I 
think we could cross unseen by another near the 
church on the hill." 

" That window looks to the West," she said. " If 
the rebels — " then she paused, frowning. 

" Most would come from that quarter," I said. 
*^ I thought I saw a glitter of steel ; but it ivas far. 
If they approach, we must hasten." 

" Must is not a word to be used to Princes," she 
said fiercely. " They dare not ! — I have two thou- 
sand men in the village by Fotheringay." 

" I can send scouts." 

" Do it at once," she said. " No rebels virould 
come by day ; but they might assemble here in the 
dark. It will be dusk before long \ then we can ride. 
If they threaten me, I shall enter the Castle openly, 
as you advise ; but many will rue it." 

"Oh! who is that?" cried Mistress Winifred, 
springing up. Guided by her look, I turned to the 
window, but saw nobody. 

" What frightened you, child ? " asked the Queen, 
rising. 

"A masked face at the window," said Mistress 
Winifred. 

" You arc overwrought," said the Queen. " Come, 
we need rest. The journey was long. We are 
weary, and our horses too." 



With that they entered the bedroom. I asked 
myself where I had heard her last words before. 
Then I remembered " How Balin met with his 
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brother, and how each of them slew the other un- 
known. Travelling men are oft weary, and their 
horses too, ' Alas,' said Baltn, * that ever I saw this 
day, that through mishap I might not know you.' " 
Going back to the window, I saw the mark of a hand 
sprawling on the snow on the ledge. Some one had 
reached from the ledge of the neighbouring window. 
Then the Queen was discovered. I feared Gilbert 
had come. '* At least she is safe in these rooms," 
said I to myself Then I thought of the Priest's 
Hiding-Place, made by my father, a cell under the 
rafters approached by a ladder hidden behind the wain- 
scot. I went to the panel on the left by the hearth 
and touched the spring. The secret door did not 
open. " The spring has been spoilt by disuse," said 
I to myself Still the panel would be bolted inside, 
if any one was using the hiding-place." Going to the 
landing, I called the steward, and asked him whether 
Gilbert had come. 

** 1 have not seen him," said he. ** I was ordered 
to have everything ready the day after the beacons 
were lit." 

" Who brought the order ? " I asked. 

" My son, William," said he. 

" When ? " 

"Two days ago. Hard work I had getting the 
retainers together from the villages. He said you had 
sent it and would accompany Master Gilbert." 

" Is your son here .' " 

" Yes, sir," said he. " Have I done wrong ? " 

**Send him to me with one of the troopers," 
said I. 
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Old Merton went down feebly. Soon one of the 
troopers came. I told him to take half a dozen of 
his fellows and scour the woods and bring me tidings 
of any men he might meet. Sitting at the table, I ate 
and drank quickly. William Merton did not obey 
my summons. Rising, I took out my pistol, saw to 
its priming, and put it under my belt. ^^ No doubt he 
is afraid to confront me," said I to myself. As I was 
pacing the room, I heard the Queen speak. 

" You forget it is not easy to sleep, when a big 
man in riding-boots is tramping," she said, entering. 
" I am restless too. How warm the room is ! Open 
the window. What is this ? " she asked, comii^ 
over as I obeyed her. 

" Madam," I replied, as I knelt, " that trace in the 
snow justifies Mistress Cameron's fear. Somebody 
stretched from the other ledge." 

" And I was not masked ! " she said. " Have 
your scouts returned ? " 

" No." 

"That is a wild sunset, glowing as if America 
flamed. It will soon be dark. What is your plan ? " 

" I thought of leaving our men and our horses at 
the other side of the ford." 

" Where does the passage begin ? " 

" Some fifty yards from the Castle, in a cave on 
the hillside." 

" It leads ? " 

" Into a room covered with tapestry, representing a 
hunt." 

" Such passages are common in strongholds, and 
built in old times to provide means of escape from 
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besiegers. Yes ! I remember how the Duke of York 
slipped from Fotheringay when the Lancastrians took 
it in the Wars of the Roses. Perhaps the outlet was 
made for the White Rose of England. The Rose of 
Scotland might have employed it. The Plantagencts 
and Tudors give way to successors i but their build- 
ings remain and shelter tides of humanity. So 2 cave 
looms while the quailing and menacing tides of the 
sea iill it with whispering or leave it deserted. This 
house is old ^ " she asked, scanning the room. 

" Yes, Madam," said I. 

'* Those blue tiles by the hearth are not ancient." 

" My father bought them," said I. 

" Then he should have set them more hcedfully ; 
but he was hasty. I knew him well, and your mother 
too. Your brother said she is the nun called Mother 
Monica. I wish I could see her. How the Cruci- 
fixion is confused with some adventurous- story on 
those tiles. So when we are dust our tangled lives 
will be puzzles for inquisitive students. Posterity will 
try to discriminate between martyrs and murderers, 
with no surer help than rough pictures dimmed by 
time, and painted maliciously or ignorantly, or the 
uncertain reports of our sayings. The strong should 
not value the careless judgment of folk who will see 
everything with different eyes. Well, I have some 
weakness; but the weak may prevail. Now your 
strength is mine, my most felthful servant. Let me 
lack when most I need if I fail to acknowledge such 
merit with a reward ! There are few I would grudge ; 
but one is not in my power. ■ Your brother said the 
Qaeen of Scots would have given you Mistress 
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Cameron's hand. But he lied. To-night you wiO 
know why that reward is impossible. Never look so 
downhearted, man ! England has hundreds of girls 
as comely. You want none of them ? What else 
can I give you ? " 

^^ I have asked nothing, Madam/' said I. 

"You speak despairingly," she said, smiling. 
"You are free. You would do well to leave Eng- 
land. Sail to-morrow, if you like, but return. You 
will forget this brief fancy. Remember how the phi- 
losopher Thales was asked when a man should many, 
and answered, ^ A young man not yet, an older one 
not at all.' These fooleries will please you less when 
you hear creeping Time at your gate. I am past my 
relish for them. I am glad of it. I was not moulded 
to dandle babies, croon lullabies to them, and please 
them with idiotical talk ; no, nor to woo a man's ten- 
derness and be a toy for his leisure. Cherish your 
freedom. When you are unfit for toil it w^iU be 
time to enfeeble yourself with amorous dallying. 
Here comes the dainty witch," she went on, as Mis- 
tress Winifred entered. "Child, the still moonlight 
has a home in your heart through all the troubled 
day. In this February dusk you are April, with 
cheeks heralding the dawn of the roses." 

The Queen took a chair by the window and gazed 
at the sunset. Mistress Winifred knelt on her left, 
taking her hand. Then came a knock at the door. 
I went across and saw my old steward on the dark 
landing. 

" Sir, my son is below," he said timidly. 

" I told you to send him here," I said. 
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" He begs you to come down to the hall," he 
stammered, " he is unable — " 

" Order him to come here at once," I said. " Have 
the horses brought to the door and tell the troopers to 
mount. Bring me a lantern." 

As I shut the door, the Queen turned and laid her 
right hand on Mistress Winifred's head. 

^^ Child," she said, ^^ I was talking of love, warning 
Captain GifFord to shun it. 

^^ As your Grace has often warned me," said Mis- 
tress Winifred softly. 

"Vainly, no doubt," said the Queen. "Now I 
was wondering what kind of man would attract you. 
I think you would love some gay bold and unscrupu- 
lous ruffian." 

" I think not. Madam." 

"Your mother did," said the Queen, "and she 
would have counted the world well lost for his sake. 
She said she would have followed him ^ in a white 
petticoat' to the ends of the earth. Would you 
leave greatness to share a lover's adventures?*' 

" With much joy." 

"You would repent it when you tired of his 
company." 

"And that would never be." 

"Well," said the Queen, sighing, "when the 
time comes, choose for yourself. If you seek your 
own happiness, it will elude you." 

" But if I sought his ? " 

" Then you might be happy. Who knows ? ' Sabe 
Dios ! ' as my royal sister would say. My life has 
not been so delightful that I should induce others to 
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copy me. I have lived for myself, perhaps for my 
people too, since their interests and mine Mrere iden- 
tical." 

Merton knocked again at the door. ^^ Here is the 
lantern, sir," he said, as I opened it. 

" And your son ? " I asked, as I took it. 

A cry startled me, and I turned to the virindow. 
Mistress Winifred had sprung to her feet. A tall 
masked man in black stood on the ledge, lifting a 
dagger. He struck at the Queen. Mistress Wini- 
fred flung herself forward. Then she staggered and 
sank. As he raised the dagger again, I dropped the 
lantern and clutched my pistol and fired. Flinging 
up his arms, he reeled back. 

Through the smoke, I saw the Queen erect, facing 
me. " God's death ! Then you are a traitor," she 
cried. 

Dropping the pistol, I ran forward. Mistress 
Winifred rose, clutching the chair. 

" You are safe. Madam ? " she said. " And the 
man ? He is gone ? " 

" Who ? " the Queen asked. 

"The man outside the window," said Mistress 
Winifred faintly. 

" Gone for ever ! " said I. 

As I looked out, I saw a black figure far beneath 
on the grass. 

" Child, you arc hurt," said the Queen. 

" It is nothing. The dagger's hilt struck my fore- 
head," Mistress Winifred said. 

"I owe my life to you both," said the Queen 
quietly, " I shall remember. It was a long fall,'* she 
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went on, as she stooped at my side. ^^ Send a nun to 
see who he was." A couple of masked fellows ran 
from a shrubbery on the left and carried the fallen 
man off. ^^Then he had confederates," she said. 
Turning to me, she asked, " Can you guess — i " 

I hid my face in my hands. 

^^ George, what have you done ? " sobbed Mistress 
Winifred. 

^^ His duty," the Queen said, as she laid her hand 
on nly shoulder. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

A WITNESS FROM KIRK o' FIELD 

Queen Elizabeth went on, after a pause, as she 
drew back, ^^ If your fears speak the truth and you 
have killed your brother, it was his doing." 

" Killed his brother ! " said someone behind us. 

" So we meet again, Cecily Percy ? " said the 
Queen. 

" Mother Monica ! " cried Mistress Winifred. 

" And your mother, too, George," the sad voice 
continued. 

As I turned, my mother came to me and embraced 
me in silence. Then she turned and took Mistress 
Winifred into her arms. 

" Yes, we meet again. Madam," said she. 

" You came to witness my murder ? " the Queen 
asked harshly. 

^^ I came to rescue the child for whose sake I made 
my boys motherless. If my son Gilbert has died at- 
tempting a crime, I am at fault. I forsook my duties, 
and left him — " 

"Then thank God that you have another son," 
said the Queen. " Else your shrift would be short." 

" One stronger and not tried by such suffering," 
my mother said, holding Mistress Winifred's hand. 

" The man was masked," Mistress Winifred said. 
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"Then it may have been — " 

"Some other accomplice of yours?" the Queen 
asked. 

** Who is that sobbing by the door ? " said Mistress 
Winifred. 

" My steward, I think," said I. 

" Send him away," said the Queen. 

I went to the door and saw old Merton totter 
downstairs, clutching the banister. Closing the door, 
I turned back. 

" I think your Grace's assailant was his son," said 
my mother. " Gilbert would not have done it. I 
heard the pistol-shot and came down." 

^' There is a hiding-place when that panel is open ? " 
the Queen asked. 

" It was made necessary by your Majesty's iniqui- 
tous laws. I sought my son Gilbert at Chartley. I 
have hidden here since. He told me he hoped to 
deliver the Queen of Scots, and brii^ her here. Does 
the child know the secret of her birth ? " 

"I shall impart it to-night," said the Queen. 

" At Fotheringay i I understand I " said my 
mother. 

" You are a nun f " 

*' No. I hid in the convent at Soissons, dedicat- 
ing my life to this orphan." 

" No girl ever had a more affectionate mother," 
Mistress Winifred said. 

" I dared not return to England, knowing I would 
not be at liberty unless I gave evidence that might be 
wrested to tell against my dear mistress. Her plight 
is desperate now — " 
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" You shall never be free, if you stay silent. For- 
tune has put you into my power/* said the Queen. 

" Captivity would be nothing to me, if my darling 
was safe," said my mother. " For her sake, and for 
the Queen of Scots', I have been tempted to seek your 
Grace and tell the little I know. I was at yonder 
window when your Majesty came. The mask was 
an inefficient disguise. I remembered the past too 
clearly then to remain hopeful of mercy. And I hid, 
as I have done many years." 

"I know enough to judge the worst," said the 
Queen. 

" As your Grace always does. There was once a 
hapless lady who died asking the world to judge the 
best." 

" My mother sought charity and mercy in vain," 
said the Queen. " I deal in neither." 

" No word of mine can make your Grace more 
unjust to my mistress. I shall speak now. Perhaps 
your Majesty may be stirred to relent." 

" It is improbable. Well, what did you hear when 
the Queen of Scots parted from my Lord Darnley at 
Kirk o' Field ? " 

" Let Winifred leave us." 

" I have resolved that she shall know the truth in 
this matter. Others can think I am possessed by a 
hundred thousand devils, as Mendoza would say." 

" Perhaps it is well. The worst calumnies are dis- 
tortions of truths. Since she must hear much, let 
her know all. Whatever you may hear said of the 
Queen of Scots, Winifred, you will not judge her 
harshly, nor you, George. Think of her only as a 
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loving and most unfortunate lady. If she has sinned, 
Madam, has she not suffered ? Christ forgave Mag- 
dalen because she loved much." 

^^ Come, come ! " said the Queen, folding her hands. 
" I have no time to hear sermons." 



" My Lord Darnley — the King — lay in the small 
tapestried room. A dusky torch fixed in the wall 
swayed a red twilight. Its flames and the tapestry 
were swung by the wind, for the night was tempest- 
uous. Bothwell was shouting and dicing in the 
chamber below with his companions. The storm 
shouted above. The King slept, clad in white silk 
and wrapped in a furred mantle, with his right hand 
on the hilt of the naked sword resting beside him on 
the low purple bed. His light curls were untrinmied, 
and he wore a mask of red taffeta to hide his loath- 
some disease. The cushions and the Turkey carpet 
were red, and the tapestry was old and obscure." 

" Come ! " said the Queen angrily. " What did she 
say ? " 

** The Queen of Scots entered slowly in crimson, 
and paused on his left, looking down at him. I 
stopped on the threshold. ^ Troubled in dreams ! ' 
she said softly, as he kept muttering inaudible phrases. 
With that he woke, seizing his sword. Then he 
dropped it and shrank. *Why have you come, 
Mary ? ' he asked. — * To make friends with you,' 
she answered. — * You will stay here to-night ? ' he 
asked wildly. — 'No, not to-night,* she replied. — 
'You promised,' he gasped. — 'I forgot I was to 
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dance at a wedding,' she said. — 'For God's sake!' 
he said. * You cannot desert me ! ' — * Why arc you 
dismayed?' she asked. — 'There were voices in the 
darkness outside. Steel clashed in the garden/ be 
said. — 'It is only the storm,' said she. * You were 
always a coward.' — ' I trust in you, Mary/ he said, 
' my only hope is in you. I have put myself in your 
hands.' — ' They are feeble,' she said. ' When could 
I save ? It is a year since you saw Rizzio murdered.' 
With that he cringed, covering his eyes. ' Take ofF 
your mask,' she said softly. As he obeyed, she sighed. 
' Jesus ! ' she went on, ' how you are altered ! Yes. 
I come to make friends with you. What else could 
have brought me to this ruinous old house in the tem- 
pest ? There is a Masque at Holy rood. Pleasure 
awaits me.' — 'We are friends already, lovers,* he 
said. — ' You and I have done with that folly. I but 
pretended to love you. I had to marry a strong man 
for protection. You were strong then. Now your 
malady has made you a woman, unfit to cope with 
ruffians. You wedded me to be King.' — ' No ! * he 
began. — ' Leave masks for Holyrood ! ' she said. 
'We have seen other plays there. Those gloomy 
corridors are splendid. A thousand torches will grow 
white in the dawn. So our hopes, fluttered by the 
wind in the night, fade in the dawn of Death. For- 
get our hopes and fears ! If you will be candid at 
last, we may be allies. Never lovers again ! I re- 
peat I wedded you to be guarded. How can I trust 
you if you still perjure yourself? Speak honestly. 
There is no need of a mask between husband and 
wife.' — ' I was but young,' he stanunered* ' I ad- 
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mit — I awn I sought your hand from ambition. 
But now — ' ' Of course, you worship me. Indeed 
you have proved it. Yes! You lied when you 
feigned tenderness. I might have known. Yet I 
believed you. Let us talk openly. We have done 
with disguises. About Rizzio — ' The King turned 
away, gripping the sword. 'I have discovered the 
truth,' she went on. 'You trusted traitors — so did I 
to my sorrow. Evil men handled you, misleading 
your innocence. Now will you put your trust in 
your wife, as you said f No f This ring shall be 
yours,' she went on, taking one from her left hand, 
'a token how a Queen can forgive.* — The King 
turned his head on the pilUow and gazed at her breath- 
lessly. Then he looked at the ring. ' Rizzio's ame- 
thyst f ' he said, shutting his eyes. — ' Yes,' she went 
on, * it was Rizzio's gift : he said it was magical and 
would keep me from danger. It shielded my life, but 
left my heart unprotected.' — 'What do you want 
me to say i ' he asked. — * How low you speak ! ' she 
said. 'That horrible wind deafens me. It shakes 
the house. I wish to hear the truth from your lips. 
I know you were aware Rizzio was threatened by 
murderers. They have said it. You took no part 
in his killing. Why should you run into danger to 
help him ? Why should you alienate friends who 
imagined they were doing you service ? ' — 'I own I 
knew he was threatened as I am,' the King said, look- 
ing up wildly. ' Bothwell has sworn to kill me,' — 
' And my lord of Bothwell is a man of his word,' she 
s^d. — ' You pardoned me,' he said ' I have for- 
given, but will never forget,' she answered. — ' These 
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things are past,' said he. — ^ Then let them go,' she 
said. ^ I came to put an end to my doubts. Here 
is the ring. Your hand has grown as frail as a 
woman's. Promise me to wear this till death. If I 
survive you, it shall be taken from that finger again. 
Life may be valuable to me once more. I did you 
great honour, contrary to the advice of my friends. 
You recompensed me with such ingratitude, mis- 
behaving yourself so much towards me, that it has 
been a heart-break to me to think you my husband. 
You have disgraced me by flaunting your vices, left 
me for concubines. You have headed my enemies. 
You did not try to save their innocent victim. Well, 
the nobles of Scotland are not easily withheld from 
revenge. The greatest of all my ancestors failed to 
check them, and died under their daggers. I am 
weak and could not guard Rizzio. That faithful 
servant is resting. Good-bye ! Sleep well, as he 
does.' " 



As my mother stopped, the Queen turned and 
walked up the room quickly. Coming back, she 
said, " Still you proclaim her innocence ? *' 

*'^ I say she might have known Bothwell had vowed 
to kill the King. Many knew it. If she had tried 
to check his private revenge, she might have failed, 
and would certainly have lost her only brave friend." 

" The man she loved." 

" The man she loved afterwards." 

" Come, come ! " said the Queen harshly. '* We 
are not children nor nuns. She loved my Lord of 
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Bothwell already. By God! I can understand that 
devotion. And he repaid her as men are accustomed 
to do, so that within a week of their marriage she 
thought of killing herself. Yet she would never for- 
sake him. It grows dark, and the storm is increas- 
ing." Turning to me, she went on, "Come, let us 
ride to Fotheringay. " 

" And I ? " my mother said. 

»* We quarrelled long ago, Cecily Percy," said the 
Queen coldly. "Yet for the sake of your father, my 
Lord of Northumberland, and his love of a lady cruelly 
judged, for the sake too of this stalwart son of yours, 
you shall go free; but not in England. Give me 
your word to keep the secret of Winifred's birth." 

"If she asks me to keep it when she is aware 
of it." 

" You have sacrificed much for another Queen. 
I shall trust you. No ! I shall leave you here under 
guard." 

"We have no men to spare, Madam," said I. 

" And rebels may gather. Mount and come 
with us." 

"1 ask nothing else," said my mother. 

" The men are ready ? " 

"Yes," I said, looking out of the window. 

" It will be dark when we reach the ford," said the 
Queen. " Come with me, child, and you," she went 
on, glancing at my mother. "You must not speak 
apart with your son." 

While they entered the bedroom, I picked up the 
lantern and hooked it on to my belt. Soon they came 
out, cloaked and masked. Then I followed them 
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downstairs. I saw no more of old Merton. When 
I had assisted them to mount, I got into the saddle 
and rode first. 

As I took the familiar way to the Castle, I sdl! 
seemed to see a masked man toss up his arms and 
sprawl against the flush of the sunset. T^hen I was 
aware of a wan river stealing home in the dark. The 
water rippling over my boots, as my horse splashed in 
the ford, called me back to myself. So I dismounted 
and waited till the others had crossed. Helping the 
ladies to alight, I told our escort to avirait further 
orders. Then I led the way up the hill. As soon as 
we were out of the men's earshot, the Queen stopped, 
saying, " I have altered my mind." 

" Your Grace will not draw back ? " I asked her. 

" I wish I had done it before," she said. " Now 
I shall proceed. You, Madam," she said curtly, 
^^ mount again ; take a couple of troopers to guard 
you, and ride to your son's ship. You know where 
it is ? " 

" Yes, Madam," my mother said, '' but I implore 
you — " 

" Enough," said the Queen. " Go while you may. 
In another half hour I may be disposed to imprison 
you. Even now — Well, you have been loyal to a 
Queen many deserted. No more words ! " 

My mother embraced me, and I knelt for her 
blessing. Then she clasped Mistress Winifred in a 
long silent farewell, and left us. So we went on. It 
was dark, and the air was clammy with mist. The 
Castle was hidden. Lights shone from it dimly. 
After some search I found the mouth of the cave. 
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"This is the place," I whispered. Groping, I went 
into it, took out my flint and lit the lantern, with 
heed to turn its ray from the entrance. The gleam 
showed me the cave as I remembered it, mossy and 
full of boulders. 

"There is no passage," the Queen said under her 
breath. " Have you made a mistake ? " 

"It is there," I said, giving the lantern to Mistress 
Winifred, Then I shifted two rocks and disclosed it. 

" I did not bargain for this," said the Queen. " It 
will ruin our cloaks." 

** After a couple of yards it is higher and wider," 
I answered. 

" Carry the light, and be quick," said the Queen, 
" I mean, be slow. Would you abandon me here ? 
Wait ! " she went on, putting h-r hand on my elbow. 
"■ That is better. Now, child, hold my hand." So 
we went through the passage in single file. " A wet 
and poisonous air," she said. "The stillness is 
crushing now that we are out of the gale. How the 
light wanders on the black dripping walls ! " 

It seemed long before we came to the narrow Stairs 
winding in the wall of the Castle. Once we heard 
distant singing, and I supposed we were near the 
garrison's quarters. The rejoicing was gruesome, as 
if it came from a crypt. 

" Let us pause to take breath," the Queen whis- 
pered at the head of the stairs. " Have we far to go 
now ? " 

" The pass^e yonder is in the wall of the corri- 
dor," 1 answered. 

" And at the end of it ? " 
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" There is a hidden door. It will open towards us, 
and is covered by tapestry." 

" Open it, and then let us pass. Keep close to the 
tapestry. See all, and remember every word said. 
I need you as a witness. If her women only arc 
there, I shall send for her. I wish I had brought a 
mirror. Is my hair comely, child ? " she went on. 

" It is perfect," Mistress Winifred answered. 

" Yet, I wish I had not come so. Child, take off 
your mask. Poor girl, you look frightened. Wipe 
oflF this mud. I thank you." Turning to me, she 
continued, " Put the lantern on that ledge. We may 
need it, returning. If you kept it, the gleam would 
betray you while you watch by the arras. Forward ! " 

So I led the way to the door, and found the 
spring I remembered. Opening the door, I lifted the 
tapestry. 

" Madam," I whispered, " the Queen of Scots is 
alone." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

"THE TWO QUEENS 
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The Queen of Scots lay on a bench on my right 
hand, in an attitude of weary unrest. Her eyes were 
shut, and she murmured. She wore a plain dress of 
grey cloth with a drooping white ruflF. A dim red 
light flushed her tired sorrowful face. 

As I drew aside, Queen Elizabeth took off her 
mask, flung back her cloak and hood, and stepped in 
haughtily. Then she paused, holding her mask with 
both hands, as she looked down. The Queen of 
Scots shivered miserably. Mistress Winifred followed 
timidly, and stood by the hearth opposite me. An 
ivory crucifix hung on the wall over it. The room 
was little and square. The floor was covered with 
rushes. There was a door on my left, and another 
at the foot of the bench. Dropping the tapestry, I 
looked through a chink as I had been commanded to 
do. For a minute there was no sound but the lap- 
ping of the fire, and no stir but its last flutterings, 
though the hunters wrought on the tapestry appeared 
to jerk into life as they were struck by the gleams. 

Then the Queen of Scots whispered, " Have they 
killed Rizzio ? Dead ? Then no more tears ! I '11 
study revenge — No blood ! I '11 not have blood shed ! 
No ! it was not for my sake." Sighing and stirring 
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unhappily, she took the amethyst ring from her left 
hand and held it out slowly. " This/' she went on, 
" is magical. It loses its power when it is worn 
by a murderer. If you are innocent, your life will be 
safe. Sleep well ! " she sighed, dropping it. 

" Dreaming of Kirk o' Field ! " Queen Elizabeth 
said, as she signed to Mistress Winifred to pick up 
the ring. 

The Queen of Scots woke and sprang up, as Mis- 
tress Winifred took it. " The enemy ! " she said 
faintly. "To arms ! " Then-she drew back, passing 
her hand over her eyes. " Are you dead at last ? " 
she whispered. " I have seen you in dreams. You 
never looked so old." 

" Madam, I have come as you wished," said Queen 
Elizabeth sternly. 

The Queen of Scots gazed at her breathlessly, and 
then bowed her head. " Now I am free from the 
tyranny of Hope," she said softly. "You have for- 
gotten the scant courtesy due to a prisoner ? *' 

" I chose to find you in secret." 

" My women let you pass without warning me ? ** 

" I came by a secret way." 

" To ask pardon for the wrongs of a lifetime ? " 

"Your mood was diflFerent when you wrote me 
lately. I read your letter with tears." 

" A magical letter ! It made you think me sub- 
dued ? I can govern my pen ; but my heart is 
unruly." 

" It would have been well for you, if you had 
governed your pen oftener, Madam," said Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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" Some of my letters stung you ? I fancied they 
would." 

" Some may bring your head to the Block." 

" Those were not mine -, but the work of your 
servants." 

" It seems my errand is vain." 

" So I think." 

" I resolved to see you in private." 

" Still, you are accompanied," said the Queen of 
Scots. Turning to Mistress Winifred, she asked, 
" Child, where have I seen you before f " 

" I never saw your Grace till now," Mistress 
Winifred answered. 

"I have a reason for bringii^ her," said Queen 
Elizabeth. 

** As you like ! " said the Queen of Scots wearily. 
"This is your dungeon." 

"You have compelled me to restrain you from 
mischief. Since you entered England you have been 
a canker at its heart, corrupting my subjects. You 
still foster that inveterate purpose." 

" If I was inclined to recriminate, I might complain 
that you robbed me of my inheritance, and, not con- 
tent with the stolen Kingdom of England, set my 
other subjects against me, that when I was eager to 
love you I found your friendship was rather in words 
than in deeds, that when rebels deposed me you 
invited me to take refuge in your sisterly arms. 
Even savages hold a guest sacred. I have eaten 
your bread and salt, — how bitter they were! I am 
tired of such wrangling, wofiilly tired. What is your 
errand ? " 
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" Your life is forfeit. My people clamour for the 
head of their enemy." 

" Dogs clamour when hunters urge them." 

" One hand keeps the dogs from their prey." 

"The hand that loosed them. Because I was a 
hostage, and divided your enemies, you spared me, 
encouraging mine. Is it no longer politic to retain 
me a captive ? " 

" You wrote begging me to visit you, saying you 
had a secret to tell, swearing you loved me — " 

" Then I was humbled ! " 

" I know your secret already." 

" God forbid ! " said the Queen of Scots. 

" I am willing to save you again, but on a condition. 
I must control you." 

" You have done that for eighteen years." 

" I have failed, and I am used to succeed. I choose 
other means." 

" Poison, or a murderer's knife ? " 

" Your help or the Axe. Let me speak first. 
You married my Lord Darnley, because he Mras one 
of the next heirs to my Throne. It was against 
my counsel. He maddened you by unendurable 
wrongs. He connived in the murder of Rizzio." 

" I wish Ruthven had stabbed me that night. Oh, 
how good it is to die young ! " 

"You had been a girl, happy with your babyish 
husband in France. Your love then was a child's, a 
pleasant dream for a summer. On that night your 
heart was stirred to its depths : new passion woke in 
it. Love and Hate are twins. One man befriended 
you, a lawless and barbarous fighter. Real love mas- 
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tered you. I understand ! God's blood ! I have the 
heart of a woman." 

" Of a man, to whom love is a vice." 

"Say the heart of a King — yes, of a King of 
England. I am greater than Kings, for I never 
revenged nor forgave. My Lord of Bothwell avenged 
you." 

" And himself." 

^^ Being a man, he was moved by his own interest 
chiefly. The woman had the blame. You deserved 
some of it, for you stood apart in half reluctant 
connivance." 

^^So my enemies say. Think what you please. 
This moves me as little as if you spoke of a stranger. 
My true self was not there. Helen was no more 
than a name beside the waters of Simois." 

** There is no absolute proof," said Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

" Once upon a time a girl wrote on a window at 
Woodstock : — 

* Much suspected^ of me 
Nothing proven can bcj 
^oth Elizabeth^ Prisoner.* 

Well, well ! we are prisoners all ! " 

" I am not hurt by suspicions." 

" Then why should I heed them ? 

" You married my Lord of Bothwell. 

" God help me ! I had no choice ! 

" Your subjects dethroned you — " 

" At your instigation." 

18 
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" And you fled into England." 

" At your request." 

*'*' Then and at the time of the Rising of the North, 
and again when the Duke of Norfolk conspired I 
saved you from justice. Yet your actions have been 
as full of venom as your words are of honey. Antony 
Babington came under your spell." 

" I never saw him since he was my Lord of Shrews- 
bury's page." 

" I have the letters you sent him." 

" Cyphers forged by your orders." 

^^And the original of another in Nau's writing is 
owned by him." 

" Yes ! I congratulate you on the skill of your 
torturers. Confront me with him ! Love mtUI be 
stronger than cruelty." 

" I keep him out of your reach." 

" As you do most of your subjects. If you had 
overcome me in battle, your regiments might have 
borne me to grace their triumph; but I am the victim 
of perfidy. You have never dared let me approach 
London lest my face should be eloquent — " 

" Enough ! " 

" That coward ! Yet my women are true. I wish 
I had never trusted a man. You should teach your 
forgers some of your craft. Those alleged letters of 
mine are preposterous. My good sister of England, 
I was born a Queen, and always surrounded by polit- 
ical wiles. Every deed of my life was done nobly. 
If I had written those letters, I would have behaved 
with a disgraceful fatuity." 

" I am a Queen also." 
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" But the vicissitudes of your youth and the toils 
of your disputed accession have blunted the fine 
nature inherited from your delicate parents. Well, 
well I What could have induced tne to write them ? " 

'' Babington would not strike till he had them. 
Dazzled by hope or blinded by tears, you plunged 
into the snare. Further, you trusted Gilbert Gif- 
ford." 

" Poor Pietro ! I did." 

" He came to involve you. Is it credible that he 
never gave you any hint of the Plot ? " 

"Well, well! If he had hinted at it, what would I 
have said ? I might have been shocked and ind^- 
nant, though there is no war without killing. You 
have made war on me a long time. Or bitter resent- 
ment might have led me to think you had deserved 
execution. In that case, I would have stopped him, 
saying, ' Tell me no more. I am a captive. I can 
do nothing.' Most certainly I would not have given 
him a useless consent." 

^< Your knowledge was proved by your demeanour 
when Sir Amyas Paulci forced you to ride. You 
wished to destroy your correspondence." 

*' Lest it should harm friends." 

" That was one of your reasons. Yes, my loyal 
and wise Ministers wrote to you. The evidence sat- 
isfied your judges." 

" Sons of vile peasants, hereditary rogues from the 
ditches." 

" My proudest lords were among them. The 
Parliament of England supported them." 

'* Beware of letting your dogs taste blood. You 
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or a successor of yours may regret the strength you 
and your father have given to Parliament. When 
were crowned heads bent to any tribunal ? I am an 
anointed Queen." 

*'*' And you owe your life to it. Madam. Because 
I pity your sufferings — " 

" Are those commiserating eyes ? " 

*'*' I am willing to save you again, though I am sure 
of your guilt. Your denials are based on some 
quibble. You say you were ignorant of the Plot 
because you did not know all its details. You re- 
pudiate the letters, because your secretary wrote them 
or on some other Jesuitical plea." 

" I am so weary of all this," said the Queen of 
Scots. ^^ Why recapitulate this improbable legend ? 
Do you strive to convince yourself by repeating it ? 
Or is this child so important that you must pose for 
her benefit ? Let us speak as unwatched women, 
face to face, elderly women." 

" I am here, because we are women born to the 
grudged obedience of men. We should be leaders in 
that oldest of strifes, the struggle between men and 
their mistresses." 

" One thing is older, the love between them. Love 
is older than the world it illumines." 

^^ Most women have been forced to subdue men by 
deceit. Yet there have been Monarchs — Cleopatra, 
Boadicea, Semiramis." 

" And Jezebel." 

^^ And Elissa of Carthage. Like her, I have ex- 
alted my people. 

^ Et nunc magna met sub terras ibit imago.* " 
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" My £ite is more like hers," said the Queen of 
Scots softly. 

" ' Misera ante diem, luhitogue accensa furore. — - 
Moriemur inulla ! 
Sed moriamur ! ait, Sie sk jtivat ire tub umbrai.' " 

" You still long for revenge ? " 

" I cannot forgive you yet. My kinsmen — " 

" Will use your fate as a pretext, if they find it 
convenient. Come! I make no pretence of un- 
selfishness, and I believe none, for I see the world 
undisguised by a poetical veil. You comfort your- 
self with medicinal illusions and dreams. I need no 
such deception. You dread slander — " 

" No more. Now I think calumny sweeter than 
unmerited praise." 

" I love Fame ; but there are things I prefer. 
Success is one of them. Only fools incur disrepute 
needlessly. I can beggar my lords, unfrock my 
bishops, send the dull gentlemen of the Commons to 
their rustic amusements, and neglect the popular outcry; 
but I shall not alienate my Protestant subjects without 
being repaid, I shall protect your royal blood if — " 

" On what condition ? You have held it back 
long enough ? " 

" Act candidly, and you shall be saved. Own 
your connivance in the Babington Plot." 

" I have refused." 

" You thought I threatened vainly." 

" I did not wrong you so much." 

"You must sign the confession in the presence of 
witnesses. I can persuade you — " 

" If I do, I go free ? " 
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^^I am not so foolish as to hang a winding-sheet 
before my eyes — '* 

" The confession would be secret ? " 

" Committed to perpetual silence." 

" I have your valuable word," said the Queen of 
Scots gently. " What is that noise ? " There was a 
hammering underneath. ^^ Even if I had reason to 
trust you, do you think I would choose to live in dis- 
honour ? I am happy to sacrifice my life in the cause 
of God and His Church." 

" You are sentenced for conspiring my death." 

^^ I am not so presumptuous as to have aspired to 
such a distinction. So far from intending your death, 
I did not wish you to suffer the fillip of a finger. I 
am persecuted as David was. It is my misfortune 
that I am unable to fly by the window as he did. If 
I am executed, it will be because I am true to the 
faith of our common ancestors. While abandoning 
this world and preparing myself for a better, I must 
remind you that you will have to answer for your 
charge and for all you doom. I desire that my 
blood and my country may be remembered then.*' 
Pointing to the tapestry, she went on, " Those hunters 
are tireless. Time was when I loved to strike a deer 
in green woods.. What is life but a chase for un- 
attainable happiness, pleasant when the weather is 
fair ? I tired of it long ago, and now I am hunted. 
Let your dogs scramble, yelping for the head of a 
Queen." 

^^ You will die not as a martyr but as a murderess." 

" Your dogs are the ravening Furies ? Let them 
slip ! Death, the Blind Hunter, strikes the happy 
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and young. Broken hearts are immune from his 
indiscriminate shafts. I shall die gladly. To-day I 
saw the beacons at dawn, and feared they were calling 
me back. I have done with strife. Yet I shall con- 
quer in falling. You will earn infamy. I shall be 
wept with more than contemporary tears. You will 
continue triumphant. The world belongs to the 
heartless. You will reign, tiring of diminishing pleas- 
ures, mocked by simulated affection, watch the world 
grow unlovely and recede from dull eyes. Your heirs 
will curse the last flickers of your life while you 
linger, with blood no summer can warm, a very 
old woman huddled over a Are, the ghost of royal 
Elizabeth." 

" But still Elizabeth of England." 

" How many evil remembrances will haunt your 
decay ! As long as the world lasts, your great name 
will be bemired by this victory. I followed the Angel 
Hope through rocks and morasses. My steps were 
blind, for I saw only his distant wings gleaming like 
sunlit clouds. Now I reach him, and see his gentle 
face, and know he is Death. The world's battles 
seem futile, and its discord is hushed. So I have 
passed out of doors from a midnight revel and for- 
gotten its tumult. The stars are shining over the 
tempest. It is dark, and the wind screams in agony. 
Yet the dome of the sky is like a placid sea gemmed 
by the lamps of ships, God's Armada." 

" I am concerned with this world. The Emperor 
Philip's Armada is important to me. The wailing of 
others may seem as remote as the dolorous call of 
wild geese passing overhead in the dark. But I have 
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no mind to wall. You shall bend or break. There 
is an end of it ! " 

^^I am broken now," said the Queen of Scots 
softly. '' Yet, with all my miseries, my life has been 
happier than your desolate triumph. I have known 
motherhood. You are a barren stock." 

" The lusty House of Tudor is not disgraced by a 
coward." 

^ It is not the least of my wrongs that a mother's 
joy and pride have been dashed by a worthless and 
undutiful son. Murderers unmanned him. Rebels 
taught him to hate the name of his mother. I wel- 
comed the agonies of childbirth : and my son is my 
foe. If you could have given me the loving and 
noble boy of my dreams, you might have persuaded 
me to consent to disgrace." 

" If I could give you a daughter — " 

'* You speak at random." 

" I said I knew your secret." 

"God pity me then," said the Queen of Scots, 
wringing her hands. 

"You bore a child at Lochleven. Because she 
was my Lord of Bothwell's daughter, you dared not 
trust her in the hands of his enemies. It was an- 
nounced that she was stillborn. Cecily Percy — my 
Lady GifFord, I mean — escaped from Lochleven with 
her, and reared her in a convent at Soissons." 

" I thank God that she is out of your reach." 

" I have her in England." 

" Now I can bear no more," said the Queen of 
Scots, bowing her head. " I am utterly lost on a 
road exceedingly dark I " 
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" But the stars shine above," said Queen Elizabeth. 
" Why should this grieve you ? " 

"I had one consolation," said the Queen of Scots, 
looking up with tears in her eyes, " I had deprived 
myself of my daughter ; but she was holy — as I was 
once — and withdrawn from the doom of. my House, 
safe from your mercies. That last illusion was the 
reward of my sacrilice. What unknown burden of 
inherited guilt crushes my race ? " 

"Your child and my Lord of Bothwell's would 
have been fit for a nunnery ? " 

"She would never have been tortured by love. 
There is no worse grief than to love and never be 
sure of a reciprocal passion." 

" She might copy my wisdom and treat men with 
contempt. Why is she unsafe with me ? " 

"While your sister was Queen you lived in fear of the 
Block. The Crownof England is a deadly inheritance." 

"Sometimes," said Queen Elizabeth carelessly. 
" This is my offer. You and the child shall live 
guarded but unmolested together. I shall acknowl- 
edge you both as my heirs." 

" And my son, James ? " 

"You have disinherited him. I shall join you in 
that. Besides you could put an end to his claim by 
branding him as Rizzio's son." 

" You make light of dishonour," said the Queen 
of Scots, flushing. " It is natural. A basUrd rules 
England." 

" It is possible to tiy me too much. I have grown 
wcaiy with forbearing. Make your choice, and let 
us have done with it." 
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^^I choose to die, appealing from your pitiless 
judgment to the mercy of God," said the Queen of 
Scots looking up at the crucifix. 

" Yet think of your daughter." 

^' I leave her in His hands with my soul. That 
too I have failed to keep innocent. Yet you have 
thought of its welfare, keeping me unwillingly clois- 
tered. If He calls her to tread the rough path of a 
Queen, He will protect her. As the King Ezechias, 
afflicted with sickness and other infirmities, turned 
him to that Divine Will, so do I. There hung the 
Arms of Scotland till Sir Amyas Paulet tore them 
down. I have the Cross in their stead. I can but pray 
for her while my long and weary pilgrimage ends." 

^^ If I brought her to you," said Queen Elizabeth 
slowly. 

^' No ! Spare me that ! I have hungered to see 
her. All her life I have pictured her, a baby crying 
for its mother — I used to hear her — a little child 
playing alone, a girl left with nuns while her comrades 
spent holidays with affectionate parents. How often 
I have longed to embrace her, even if it was but for 
a minute ! But now ! — God will not permit me to 
be tempted so cruelly. What is that constant haoi- 
mering ? Are your men making a coffin or a scafFold 
for me ? I knew you were coming." 

" How could you ? " 

^^ How does a bird know when a hawk poises 
above the sheltering leaves ? I dreamt of you and 
then of my daughter, as I slept yonder. I saw her as 
a tiny girl. The storm whirled her away. Then I 
dreamt I was a child marrying the Dauphin at Notre 
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Dame. Instead of customary crimson, I had chosen 
a white dress for my bridal. Now I have forfeited 
that attire of my innocence : I shall go to death as a 
bride, clad all in crimson. How the wind suffers! 
It mastered my sleep, for the remembrance of joy 
was banished by the din of a battle. I saw my troops 
stagger on Langsyde. Listen ! shrieks, passionate 
bugles, reverberating drums ! Then I had a dream of 
a tempestuous night." 

"Now," said Queen Elizabeth suddenly, "you 
shall hear why I have brought a companion. I came 
to put an end to my doubts. Child," she went on, 
turning to Mistress Winifred, "give her Grace the 
magical ring. Madam, this is a token how a Queen 
can forgive." 

" Was even Kirk o' Field full of your spies ? " 
asked the Queen of Scots, shuddering. 



The door on my left was flung open, and an 
elderly woman appeared on the threshold, crying, 
" Your Grace, Sir Amyas Paulet enters and will not 
be refused." 

Paulet thrust her aside and strode in, wearing black 
armour and a steel cap. Queen Elizabeth stood with 
her back to him. 

" Why am I honoured by this untimely attention ? " 
asked the Queen of Scots proudly. 
, " My business brooks no delay," he said grimly. 
" Strangers here ? Who is this ? " he went on, grip- 
[ ping Queen Elizabeth's shoulder. 
I " Knave ! " she cried, turning fiercely. 
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" Your Majesty ! " he said, staggering. Then he 
uncovered and fell on his knee. 

" Rise ! " she said, " but remember in whose pres- 
ence you speak." 

"I did not know — " he began, rising unsteadily. 
Yet you were addressing a Queen." 
I am accustomed to insoleoce," said the Queen 
of Scots, sighing. 

" I crave your Majesty's pardon and leave to widi- 
draw," said Paulet, scowling as he knelt to her. 

" You are forgiven for this and many other discour- 
tesies," said the Queen of Scots. '* Yes, you may go." 

"With your Majesty's leave," said Queen Eliia- 
beth, as Paulet rose, " I would discover virhat war- 
ranted this intrusion." 

" Your Grace," Paulet stammered, ** I came » 



announce — " 



" Well ? " 

" The arrival of a warrant from my Lords of tke 
Council." 

" What ? " she cried. 

" A death-warrant," he muttered. 

"God's blood ! " she cried. " Every man of then 
shall rot in the Tower ! " 

" That hammering comes from the men building 
the scaffold ? " asked the Queen of Scots, facing her. 
" I knew you well. This was your tenderness ! 

" It has been forwarded without my permission.' 

" And signed without your help ? Pardon me, if 
I leave you, my sister." 



•I 



CHAPTER XXV 

TIDINGS OF WAR 

"Master Walsingham, you come in the nick of 
time," Queen Elizabeth said in a voice trembling 
with passion. 

My eyes had been following the Queen of Scots, 
as she went out on my right : now I saw Walsing- 
ham in the opposite doorway. That still face of his 
was vexed and aghast. 

" I thought your Grace was in London ! " he 
said. 

" Captain GifFord ! " she cried, lifting her hand. 
Pushing the tapestry aside, I stepped in. On my 
right Sir Amyas Paulet started back with a scowl, as 
she went on, pointing to Walsingham, " He is your 
prisoner." 

Walsingham came forward and knelt. 

" How have I offended your Grace ? " he asked 
slowly. 

" Did you forward the death-warrant ? " 

" No," said he. " It was sent by as many of the 
Council as could be assembled by a precipitate sum- 
mons." 

" Their names ? " she said, clasping her hands. 

" My Lords of Burghley, Leicester, Huns- 
don, Derby, Cobham, and Howard of Effing- 
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ham, Sir Francis Knowles and Sir Christopher 
Hatton." 

" A goodly band to be received by the Tower ! " 

" They are the props of your Grace's Throne." 

" Then it shall have headless props ! " 

" An uncertain support, when it totters to its fall," 
he replied. 

" You have news ? " she said, unclasping her hands, 
suddenly calm. 

" News of war," he said, sighing. 

" From what quarter ? " 

" From the North and the South and the East and 
the West. The English Papists are mustering, Ire- 
land is up in arms, Henry of France and Guise arc 
united against us, the Armada has put to sea, Hundj 
and Hamilton march to the Border." 

'^ Armageddon, by God ! " she said, laughing. 
" Opportune tidings ! The Queen of Scots' friends 
shall be too late to deliver her." 

" Oh ! have pity. Madam ! " Mistress Winifred 
cried. 

" Pity is forgotten in war," said the Queen grimly. 
" The beacons proclaimed this ? " 

" No, I think they summoned the Papists." 

" Why did you come ? " 

^^ I chased Gilbert GifFord, in spite of all my dis- 



eases." 



" You caught him ? " 

" I failed." 

" Why was the warrant forwarded ? " 

" We are overheard." 

" Answer me ! " 
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" I can but obey in reluctance," said Walsingham. 
« I found Gilben GifFord had escaped from the Pal- 
ace. I sought him in London vainly for hours. 
Then I found traces of him. He had ridden north- 
wards with a companion. As I followed him with a 
handful of men, I saw the beacons. To-day a better- 
mounted messenger overtook me with news. Master 
Davison wrote that he had gone straight from your 
Majesty's presence to ask Sir Christopher Hatton's 

" But that was not given ? " asked the Queen 
scornfully. 

"No, but Sir Christopher accompanied him to my 
Lord of Burghley, who assembled the others. My 
lord laid the warrant before them, said your Grace 
had done as much as could be expected, and had 
asked to be troubled no more. Master Davison be- 
lieved that your Majesty wished the sentence to be 
carried out, but in such a manner that someone else 
should be blamed." 

" You convince me," she said. " My Throne must 
be tottering when I listen to this." 

" I have been ordered to speak. My Lord of 
Burghley ^reed with him. So did the rest. So do 
I. My lord would not act alone in the matter: 
neither would Davison. But all decided to take the 
responsibility t<^etber and so — " 

" Fancying they were too strong to be punished ? " 

" Knowing the execution was necessary, fear- 
ing your Majesty's changcableness, willing to take 
the risk, and believing that though your Grace 
might incline to make scapegoats of me and of 
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Master Davison, yet so many of the strongest 
adherents — " 

^^ Would not be sacrificed ? I shall teach them a 
lesson. Scapegoats ! As for you, this insolence blocs 
the remembrance of services. You have asked for 
Babington's lands. I shall take my Lord of Leicester's 
advice : Master Ralegh shall have them/' 

" That is ruin to me," said Walsingham. " I was 
security for Sir Philip Sidney's debts. When he died 
heroically I was left answerable. I asked only for 
means to pay debts incurred by him in your Majest)'*s 
cause. I beg permission to leave a thankless and un- 
happy employment. Your Majesty's unkind dealings 
towards me have so wounded me that I can take no 
comfort in staying at Court. If I saw any hope that 
my continuance there might breed any good to the 
Church or the Realm, I would not retire. But see- 
ing that our state is declining, and men of the best 
desert are the least esteemed, I hold them happiest 
that can rather be lookers-on than actors. Even if I 
was to be made Duke of Lancaster, I would not 
spend so long a time as I have done there, subject to 
such infinite toil. My hope is that however I may be 
dealt with by my earthly Sovereign I shall not lack 
the comfort of the Prince of Princes." 

"This time I take you at your word," said the 
Queen. " You are no longer my Secretary. Return 
to your prayers! You shall not go to the Tower: 
I spare your insignificant head ; but prouder ones 
shall roll in the sawdust ; yes, and the proudest of all. 
You have hounded the Queen of Scots to her death. 
My lords take the responsibility." 
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" And I share it," said Walsingham. *' Wt shall 
do justice. Yet if I have hated this criminal — " 

" It has been for my sake ? No, no ! Even a 
woman has wit enough to fathom your purpose. You 
loathe her because she is a Catholic and the heir to 
my Crown. Rome, wielding immemorial authority, 
dominates fools. You and your dear brethren in 
Christ glorify the individual judgment of dolts, and 
you will end by delivering England to their illiterate 
sway. With all their absurd superstitions, the Cath- 
olics are wiser. The Jesuits are strong enough to 
labour alone while your hedge-priests dally with con- 
cubines." 

^^ It has been for God's sake," said Walsingham, 
rising. 

" Madam," old Paulet cried furiously, ** insult us ! 
Rate us as if we were dogs ! We are used to it. 
But I shall not hear God's Church and His ministers 
slandered. I say — " 

" What do you say ? " she asked, stepping close to 
him. 

^^ I say," he cried in a choked voice, stamping and 
scowling down at her, " I have been forced to let 
my house be defiled by the idolatrous abominations 
of Rome. I say I have been contaminated by guard- 
ing this jeering adulteress, this Scarlet Woman of 
Babylon." 

The Queen dealt him a box on the ear. " Do 
you say more ? " she asked. 

Paulet staggered and dropped his steel cap and 
drew his sword with such rage that I snatched mine 
out instinctively. " This ! " he cried. " My sword 

19 
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has been drawn for you fifty times, and I break it." 
As he spoke, he stooped and snapped the blade on his 
knee. "• God do so to me and more also if I senfC 
you again ! " he cried, dropping the fragments. 
With that he tossed up his clenched hands, groaning 
with anger, strode past me and left us. 

^^ Christ ! " she said, putting her hands up to her 
eyes, ^^ that he should dare to speak so of a Queen ! ** 
Then she was rigid. "As you value your lives," 
she went on quietly, " look that you forget this de- 
fiance. Saintly Master Walsingham, come with me. 
If my Throne totters, others shall be crushed by its 
fall. Come, child," she continued, putting on her 
mask. " You," she said, glancing at me, ^^ wait here. 
I leave you on guard. Let nobody pass ! ** 



Putting my sword back in its scabbard, as they 
went out on the left, I crossed and stood by the 
hearth. My breath came fast, as I looked down at 
the logs. Their glimmer was fading with ineffectual 
struggles. The room was rapidly darkened. When 
I heard a light step on the left and somebody ap- 
peared on the threshold, I could not see who it was. 
Stirring the logs with my foot, I made them throw 
out a gleam. Then I saw Mistress Winifred. 

^^ I come to ask a favour," she said, hesitating. 

^^ That is a good hearing," I said, as I i^ent to 
her. 

" You will not refuse it," she said, " you, my only 
friend. You heard all ? " 

" Surely." 
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" Then you will know why I must see my — must 
go to the Queen of Scots. You will let me go by ? " 

" Ask anything else," I said. 

" Only this." 

'' You heard the Queen's order. She trusted me. 
Here I stand sentinel." 

^^I trusted you also," she sobbed. ^^It seems I 
was wrong." 

*' My life is yours," I said. 

" Yet you care more for the Queen ? " 

" I am bound in honour." 

"That only means you are afraid of her. How I 
was mistaken ! But no, you will not deny me." 
Clasping her hands, she knelt and said, " I ask it thus, 
dearest." 

" I cannot let you pass," I said. 

" Then," she sobbed angrily, springing up, " never 
insult me by speaking to me again ! " So she ran 
out, crying, with her face in her hands. 



" I am sorry for the next who tries to pass," I 
said to myself, as I went back and kicked the logs 
savagely. The next came soon, for as they crumbled 
into glimmering fragments, I heard a whisper, ^^ It is 
dark here." Taking out my flint, I struck it, and the 
spark let me see Robin Pooley lifting the tapestry. 

" Go back by that passage," I said, " or you are 
my prisoner." 

" He has betrayed us ! " cried Pooley, as I knelt 
raking the embers to obtain light. Then I was 
pitched forward by a blow on my back. As I 
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dropped the flint, my hand fell on the hilt of Paulet's 
broken sword, and I grasped it. Leaping up, I 
struck once and felt the blade thrill. Swinging it 
again, I struck nothing and stumbled on Paulet*s 
steel cap. Then I heard my brother's voice. 
" George ! you have Jcilled me ! " Someone fell 
near me. " Gilbert ! " I cried, dropping the sword, 
" where are you ? " Kneeling, I groped for the flint 
and touched a man's clothes. I felt them and then 
his face. I knew those small features. Pooley lav 
there. Then I found the flint, struck it, and saw 
Gilbert lean by the secret door, looking at me sadly 
and holding his left hand to his side. 

" You are not to blame," he said softly. « Is 
Pooley down ? " 

Striking the flint again, I saw Pooley prop himself 
on his right arm and stare at me with despexate eyes. 
Blood streamed on his forehead. ^^ I meant it all for 
the best," he gasped. Then there was a thud in the 
dark. 

" I '11 call for lights and help," I said. ' 

"Stop," Gilbert said faintly, "I had rather die 
free. Come to me, George." As I put my amis 
around him, he whispered, " It was my fault. Try to 
forget it." 

" Where are you wounded ? " I asked. 

" Stabbed in my side." 

" My blow was downwards. There was no point 
to the sword." 

" Then Pooley did it. We saw you as you bent 
by the embers. I heard him spring, saw him stab 
you." 



\ 
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"My buff coat turned the blow." 

"I threw myself on him and was stabbed then." 

" Is the wound dangerous ! " 

« Deadly." 

" There may be hope." 

" There can be none for me. I lit a beacon last 
night when I heard a messenger had gone with the 
death-warrant. To-day I saw Walsingham hunting 
me. Is he here ? " 

» Yes." 

" William Merton should have been waiting for 
me with men by the ford. Then I could have killed 
Walsingham. But I found other men on this side 
of it — " 

*'■ I think Merton is dead. I shot a masked man 
at Hazclwood," 

" Yes, if he was alive he would not have tailed 
me. Then my purpose dies also. I tried to undo 
my work. Nothing can be undone." A light shone 
through the open door. " Let me go," he whispersd. 
" Brother, hail and farewell ! " 



Breaking from me, he lifted the tapestry. As it 
fell behind him, Queen Elizabeth returned, wearing 
her mask and holding a torch in her left hand. 

"What is this?" she said Sternly. "Who went 
out ? " I knelt without answering. " And that 
dead man ? " she went on, looking at Pooley's body, 
" he tried to pass ? " 

" He attacked me," I said. 

" I have seen him. Pooley his name was. I 
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remember ! He had left Master Walsingham and 
followed your brother. The man you shot ? " 

" Was a servant." 

^^ Blood on the tapestry ! I 'U ask you no more. 
He is wounded. Then he can be overtaken. But 
the passage must not be known. He can escape. 
You have heard much to-night. I trust you; but 
Master Walsingham is not given to confidence. I 
have sent to the remainder of our escort to bid them 
sleep here to-night and to be in their saddles by the 
river at daybreak. You might do worse than go 
through that passage at dawn and ride to your ship 
and put to sea instantly. I prefer to seem unaware 
of your flight. Take your mother with you. I shall 
hear of your doings, and send for you when it is 
time to return." 

" If I have deserved well of your Majesty, let mc 
follow the wounded man now." 

"I forbid it. You hesitate? Master Walsing- 
ham ! " she said, raising her voice. As W'alsingham 
came in, she said to him, ^^ Put ten soldiers here. 
Bid them watch till dawn. Show this gentleman 
to the room Sir Amy as has prepared for his use. 
Lend me your sword," she continued, turning to me. 
Taking it she touched my left shoulder with it, and 
said, "Be faithful brave and fortunate. Rise, Sir 
George GifFord." 



i8 



CHAPTER XXVI 



OUT OF THE DEPTHS 



Walsingham led me to a room at the other end of 
the torchlit corridor. When he had gone, I left it 
and went down the stairs, meaning to leave the 
Castle and search for my brother, but was stopped 
by an array of soldiers crowding the hall. As I 
returned to my little bedroom, intending to try again 
later, I saw Queen Elizabeth pacing. ' Flinging my- 
self on the bed, I awaited her going. The tempest 
increased. At short intervals her swift steps passed 
my door. I think she walked there all night. 

Many scenes I had witnessed since I had met 
Mistress Winifred came to my mind's eye in confu- 
sion. I saw her sing ill the garden at Hampton, 
and the conspirators stand arm in arm, and my 
brother listen to the wild bells, and the Queen of 
Scots lift the dice, and Queen Elizabeth defy the 
Ambassadors. So through my roving life I had 
beheld momentary groups and known no more of 
their fates. When I had strolled in foreign cities 
at night, I had been content to watch the gleams 
under the barred doors, or families, as I passed 
unscreened windows. Most of the things of the 
world had been as little to me as if I had been divided 
from them by glass. Now I was no longer a happy 
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wanderer in the darkness outside. Since that ni^t 
I have witnessed the ruin of the Armada, the last 
days of Queen Elizabeth, I have beheld her lie 
propped on cushions because she dared not sleep 
lest she should be dismayed by another vision of 
herself "exceedingly fearful in a light of fire," 
lifting a golden cup repeatedly and putting it 
down, clutching a sword and striking at invisible 
enemies, clad gloriously and covered with jewels, 
bewigged and besmeared with red paint to veil the 
ravage of Time, dreaded and alone in the world ; 1 
have heard her whisper, " I am tied with a chain of 
iron about my neck, I am tied and the case is altered 
with me ; " I have watched her statesmen implore 
her to appoint a successor while she struggled to 
name the one she would have chosen, for she had 
kept the secret too long, and was silenced by Death. 
Those later pictures come back to me now with aD 
I knew of the mystery of the Babington Plot. 



I fell asleep towards morning, but was still aware 
of the gale and of Queen Elizabeth's steps. Sad 
singing awoke me. Women were chanting the 
^^ Miserere " in Latin. Rising hastily, I went out 
of the room. A reluctant dawn was beginning. 
Mistress Winifred stood by the window on my left. 
The whirling snow was a thin curtain beyond her. 
Queen Elizabeth was coming towards me under a 
wan torch. Both were cloaked and masked. 

" Well ? " asked the Queen. 

" Madam," I said kneeling, " I stay in England." 
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"I thought you would," she said. "Come with 
mc now. Come, Winifred," 

With that she went down the winding suirs, and 
wc followed. Through the window-slits I saw a 
silent multitude surrounding the Castle. Snow 
shrouded the woods and hills. The soldiers were 
ranked in the entrance hall ; but she passed them 
unrecognised and unchecked, and went through a 
long ^lery and stopped by an open door on the 
right. There she drew back, clasping her hands. 
Pausing beside her, I saw she faced the masked 
Headsman standing on a low and square scaffold and 
leaning on the ponderous Axe. A high chair was 
before him, and the Block was in front of it. His 
clothes were black, and so were the drapings of the 
scaffold. The blade of the Axe was reddened by a 
quivering gleam. 

Mistress Winifred knelt. " Oh ! have mercy, for 
God's sake," she cried feintly. 

" Rise," sad the Queen. « I have come only to 
save her." 

" Thanks be to God ! " said Mistress Winifred, 
rising. 

"If she will permit me," the Queen went on. 
"This sight will tame her. Yet if it fails. — If I 
said she had confessed her iniquity, and you would 
both bear me out — " 

" I had rather die," sobbed Mistress Winifred. 

" It is impracticable," said the Queen. " No, 
no ! I have done enough — and too much. This 
is no work of mine. On her head be it, or on 
Walsingham's. Let my lords answer for it. Come," 
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she went on, glancing at me. As I went up the 
passage at her side, she said angrily, ^^ This is your 
fault. But for you I would have stayed in London: 
my insolent Council would have cleared me from 
blame. Now — Well, no one shall know it. 
Paulet and Walsingham shall be made to keep 
silence. I was wrong. My first notion was better : 
I should have sent you. The sight of me made her 
stubborn. I wish I had not seen her. It will be 
hard to foi^get that sad face. Take this,'' she said, 
handing me the amethyst ring. ^^ I '11 keep the child 
here. Stand on the threshold. Wait till the Queen 
of Scots kneels to the Block. Then go forward. 
I '11 tell Mistress Cameron to accompany you. Give 
the ring to the Queen of Scots, saying, * This is your 
daughter.' She will understand and submit." 

As she beckoned Mistress Winifred to her, I 
went to the threshold and found myself at the 
top of a long and dark hall. The lower half of it 
was crowded by gentlemen. A ruddy glow wavered 
from a hearth on the Headsman's left, overcoming the 
ghastly glimmer of dawn. The naked hall w^as 
bitterly cold. 

There was a far chanting, broken by sobs. The 
crowd shrank apart, as the door at the end of the hall 
opened. The " Miserere " grew louder and echoed 
in the dark rafters. Then the Queen of Scots came, 
clad in black satin and velvet, clasping the ivory 
Crucifix. Lovely though she had been in her girl- 
hood, she could never have shone with more majes- 
tical beauty. Behind her came women and a pro- 
cession of soldiers. The chant died into sobs, and 
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these and the tramp of the soldiers seemed stifled 
by the din of the tempest. She watched the Crucifix, 
as she came slowly. The fire lit it and the lace set 
around her neck and wrists and streaming behind her, 
and lent a red shimmer to the satin and a gold cross on 
her breast, as she reached the hearth and glanced at the 
Headsman. Then she mounted the sc-^^ld and took 
the high chair as if it was a Throne, and looked at the 
gentlemen with a wistful and incurious benignity. 
Four women in black clustered behind her. There 
was a clatter of steel, as the soldiers formed a square 
by the scaffold with their backs to it and grounded 
their arms. 

I saw Sir Amyas Paulet standing on the brink of 
the hearth. He was holding a parchment. A yellow 
seal dangled from it. Then he read the death-war- 
rant out hoarsely. " God save Queen Elizabeth ! " 
he said, as he finished it. 

" Amen ! " said the Queen of Scots, rising. 

" Madam," he said, scowling, *' you heard what 
we are commanded to do ? " 

" You will do your duty," she said gently. " I 
thank you. Sir Amyas. Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. You might have been kinder 
at other times. Even now you refuse my last humble 
petitions. I begged you to permit my desolated ser- 
vants to bury my corpse with the other Queens of 
France, for in Scotland the bodies of the Kings have 
been outraged and the churches profaned and abol- 
ished, and in this country I shall not be given a place 
with my royal ancestors. I wished my body to rest 
in peace when my soul is apart from it, though when 
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united they could never obtain liberty to live in 
repose. You might have allowed me to confess to 
my almoner. Well, well ! pray for me." 

"Prayers are useless, if you will not repent," 
Paulet said. " Again I offer you the help of a min- 
ister of the true Faith. Here he is." 

" Madam," said a feeble old clergyman, coming 
forward and bowing on Paulet's left, ^^the Queen's 
most excellent Majesty — " Then he stopped. 
" Madam, the Queen's most excellent Majesty," he 
began again shrilly, and paused in bewilderment. 
Twice more he repeated the words. 

"Your sermon is a little monotonous. Master 
Dean," she said, smiling. "It will be lost on me. 
I am a Catholic and die for my Faith." 

" Change your opinion ! " he stammered. " Re- 
pent your crimes ! Put your faith in Christ only ! 

" I have often refused to be converted by you, 
she said. " Now you can do me one service. In 
the name of Christian charity, I implore you not to 
trouble my last moments with your learned rebukes. 
Let me die in peace. Master Dean." 

" I am sorry to see you so addicted to Popery,*' 
Paulet said. "That image of Christ will not profit 
you if He is not engraved on your heart." 

" Very true," she said softly. 

Then she knelt, lifting the Crucifix, and her lips 
moved as if she was praying. The Dean knelt, and 
the gentlemen behind him copied him. So did I and 
her women; but Paulet and the soldiers and the 
Headsman kept standing. The Dean prayed aloud, 
beseeching God to deliver her from the superstitions 
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of Rome. After a time she turned to him, putting 
her hand out imploringly ; but he continued. Then 
she began saying the thiny-Arst psalm, ^*In te Dom- 
ine speravi, non confundar in xternum," but the 
Dean raised his voice as if he tried to drown hers. 
So she said verses of psalms in English, and at last he 
was silent. 

" Pull me out of the net that they have laid privily 
for me; for Thou art my strength," she said. 

For I have heard the slander of many ; fear was 
on every side: while they took counsel together 
against me, they devised to talte away my life. 

But I trusted in Thee, O Lord, I said, "Thou 
art my God ! " 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise. 

1 will say of the Lord, " He is my refuge and my 
fortress; my God, In Him will I trust." 

Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of 
the fowler. 

Then she was silent, pressing the Crucifix to her 
heart, and the Dean began praying again, till she 
lifted her voice, "Out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee, O Lord." 

As she paused, the Dean answered, " Lord, Lord I 
hear my voice. Let Thine ears be attentive to the 
voice of my supplications." 

" If Thou, O Lord, shouldcst mark ini<]uities," 
she went on, '^ O Lord, who shall stand ? " 

Then Paulet fell on his knees, and he and the 
other gentlemen joined in the response, "But there 
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" Let Israel hope in the Lord," she i 
with the Lord there is mercy, and tvit 
plenteous redemption." 

The answer came solemnly, "And He shi 
Israel from all his iniquities." 

After a pause she prayed for Queen Eliz 
her son, for England and for all who had 
her. " Even as Thy Arms, Oh Jesus, we 
upon the Cross," she ended, " so receive me 
Mercy and forgive my sins." 

When ; he rose, the Headsman knelt to asi 
giveness. Giving him her hand to kiss, sh 
" My friend, I forgive you with all my li 
thanlc you for ending my troubles." As he 
he offered to help her to prepare for the blov 
deed, my friend," she said, smiling, " I am 
to such a groom, nor to arrange my dress I 
many men. My ladies will help me." 
women clung to her, crying and imploring ht 
for negligence. " You must not cry," 
softlvi ** I have promised you would not. 
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more griefs than an ocean of tears could bewail." 
Then she embraced each. " Pray for me to the 
last," she said, ^^ so will your prayers and my soul 
reach God together. Commend me to my son. 
Tell my friends I die a true Catholic, and as be- 
comes a Queen. Au revoir ! and thus farewell ! " 
As she laid the Crucifix down, the Headsman snatched 
it. " Wait a little, my friend," she said, smiling. 
"Come, girls, prepare me for the Bridegroom." 

The women rose, sobbing. With their weak 
blinded help she put off the lace veil and rufF and the 
black dress. As it was laid aside, another was seen : 
she was clad all in crimson. In those mingled lights 
of the fading fire and the growing dawn, she appeared 
joyous and young. As she held out her hands gladly 
as if she was welcoming someone, I turned and saw 
my brother come forward. He seemed mortally 
stricken. He was wearing a withered white rose 
stained with blood. As he came, his eyes were on 
hers. At the foot of the scaffold he knelt, lifting his 
clasped hands as if he was imploring forgiveness. 

" Dear Pietro," she said, " you have delivered me. 
But you, — have you been wounded, Pietro ? *\ 

" Back ! " Paulet cried fiercely, gripping him. 

Gilbert sank prone. I went and knelt by him. 
So died my brother, fortunate in the occasion of 
death. As I looked up, I saw Mistress Winifred 
stand unmasked at my side and the Queen of Scots 
coming down from the scaffold. As they clung to 
each other, I held out the amethyst ring. 

" My little Winifred," the Queen of Scots whis- 
pered. " You must remember me as if nothing had 
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set us asunder. You were never out of my thougbtx 
We shall meet again, my little girl." Then sbc 
looked at me. "Kind friend/' she went on, **! 
know your message. Thank God it comes toe 
late ! I guessed it last night, when I was alone. 1 
wavered then. The child has fainted." Kissing her 
again, she went on. " Protect her. I know fou 
will. Now take her — take her away." She wcni 
on, as I rose and took Mistress Winifred in my anns, 
" Thank my sister of England for me. Tell her 1 
, have done with temptations. I am happy on tk 
threshold of Death, the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
of God." 



Mistress Winifred lay unconscious, as I carriec 
her out. Queen Elizabeth stood in the dark passage 

" It was in vain ? " she asked harshly. 

" But your Grace will spare her ? " I said. 

" Not I," she said angrily. " Hush ! " she went 
on, lifting her hand. 

The Queen of Scots' gentle voice came to us say- 
ing, ^^ In manus tuas, Domine, commendo aninum 
meam." 

Queen Elizabeth strode towards the hall hastily. 
As she reached the door, there was the sound of a 
heavy blow, then of another. A loud cry as if of 
pity and horror came from the end of the hall. She 
reeled back, putting her hand up to her eyes. I heard 
Paulet's exultant shout, *' So perish all the Queen's 
enemies ! *' and the clergyman's stammered response, 
" And all the foes of the Gospel." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT 

*' White as snow ! " Queen Elizabeth said, as if she 
spoke to herself, as she came to me. ^^ Her hair was 
as white as snow. The eyes and lips of that bleeding 
head moved — Oh God ! — as the executioner lifted 
it." Then she looked at my burden. Passing me, 
she led the way up to a parlour opposite the Room 
of the Chase. ^^ Lay her on that seat," she said 
coldly. " She will come to herself soon enough." 

I laid Mistress Winifred down and followed the 
Queen into the corridor. There she stood for a long 
time without speaking. Under the rim of her mask, 
her lips were white and compressed. 

" Your brother ? " she asked. 

" Is dead," I replied. " Let me go — " 

^^ This is your place. Another needs you. I shall 
see that he is buried at Hazelwood. Who shall 
make anyone answerable? Who shall determine 
which of our blind doings are evil ? You may owe 
happiness to sins he repented." 

Then she was silent till two soldiers marched up 
the dim corridor, carrying a bier with something on 
it enveloped in a trailing black pall. Drawing her- 
self up, she watched them bear it into the opposite 
room. When they came out and went away side by 
side she followed them slowly. I turned, hearing 

20 
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Mistress Winifred say, " Take me to my mother." 
She stood, holding the door as if she was dizzy. 
Then I led her across. 

There her mother's body lay wrapped in the blacic 
cloth. A red band was on the slender neck ; but no 
sign of years or suffering marred that young and 
innocent loveliness. Death had undone the mischief 
of Time. The brown plaits were gone, and the hair 
was white. Now I knew why the Queen of Scots 
had seemed so familiar : the mother and the child 
were alike. 

Mistress Winifred sank on her knees, praying and 
crying. I stood watching her. Soon Queen Eliza- 
beth came in, with her mask in her clasped hands, 
looking weary and old. 

^^ Left naked to enemies ! " she said, pausing. ^^ Now 
you sleep quiet, still the more fortunate. You con- 
quer in falling." Hearing her. Mistress Winifred 
rose feebly with her eyes on her mother. *' Look at 
me, child," said the Queen. Mistress Winifred hid 
her face in her hands. ^^ It is natural that you in 
your ignorance should condemn me for this," the 
Queen went on slowly. " What can you know of 
my fetters ? The peasant shoving his plough has a 
heart free from the trammels of mine." After a long 
pause she repeated, " Look at me, child." Mistress 
Winifred met her eyes for a moment, and turned 
away sobbing. " I feared it ! " the Queen said with 
a sigh. "You hate me now, Winifred. I that 
have never humbled myself ask your forgiveness. I 
long to win your heart. You shall be my heir and 
my daughter. Indeed I love you." 
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*' Then let me go from England for ever," sobbed 
Mistress Wjmfred. 

" Enough ! " said the Queen sternly. " You 
choose between a Throne and a prison. Your half 
brother, King James, has earned the hatred of your 
mother's adherents, and he is a Protestant. The 
Cathohcs would rally to you." 

" I choose as my mother did." 

" Poor girl ! " the Queen sighed. " You have 
heard the Princess Winifred's choice," she went on, 
turning to me. " While she is in Europe, she must 
be my friend or my prisoner. Yet if she fled to 
some haven &r from the bitter stru^les of Kings. — 
Master Walsingham would say this is madness. But 
I love her, and remember I owe my life to you both. 
There is one man I would trust to make the child 
happy and keep the secret of her birth till I have 
found rest in my turn. The horses wait at the ford : 
your ship is at hand. Wild weather for putting out 
to sea I In half an hour 1 ride to London. If I 
find her here then, she shall be led to the Tower. 
If you go, be quick, for I shall repent this tenderness 
soon. Send the amethyst ring to me if you need me. 
Good-bye for ever, Winifred," 



As the Queen went out, joy-bells b^n. The 
bells of Fotheringay sent happy tidings, to be for- 
warded from snow-covered steeples, summoning Eng- 
land to make merry because its prisoner would alann 
it no more. 

** My ship shall wait long," I said. 
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^^ The Queen told me she had advised you to 
escape by that passage," Mistress Winifred said, 
looking down. 

" If I thought only of myself," I replied, " I 
would return to America ; but a plain soldier may be 
able to serve you. Though my duty compelled mc 
to refuse your request last night, I ijirould die for 
your sake." 

" I would have never foigiven you, if you had let 
me pass," she said. 

" If you were of my rank, I would say, ' Sweet- 
heart, let us go to Virginia.' Now my life shall be 
dedicated to upholding your rights." 

" I renounce them all, — but one." 

" And that is ? " 

"The right to a man's heart," she said, in a 
breaking voice, looking up at me. Smiling through 
tears, she went on, holding out her hands, — 

" Without mort speech^ 
I you beseech 

That we do soon be gone ; 
For in my mind^ 
Of all mankind 
I love but you alone ^ 



THI END 
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thing are admirably brought out. In hit battle with hostile drcumstsDce 
he wnns our sympathy. The author has not kept quite dose to histoiy, 
but all his departures from it are justified, and he has studied historical 
documents to good purpose. On the whole, we can confidently reoom- 
mend the book. 

The Spectator. — Mr. Frank Mathew, hitherto a hieiophant of the 
Celtic Renaissance, breaks new ground in his " Defender of the Faith,** 
a romance which deals, to quote his prefece, <* with the history of Hemy 
the Eighth as seen by Henry Percy, sixth Earl of Northumberlandy who 
was Wolsey's pupil, Anne BuUen's lover, and the icing*s friend.** . . . 
The story has no lack of movement, incident, and excitement. We most 
not omit to congratulate Mr. Mathew on his illustrations, which take 
the form of admirable reproductions of Holbein*s femoos postraiti of 
Henry VIII., Cromwell, and Anne BuUen. 

The Critic. — The historical novel is too often but bad history senmioo- 
ally told. « Defender of the Faith,** however, although dcaUng with 
the stormy period of Harry the Eighth, is written with studious moderatioo. 
We are introduced to (Ordinal Wolsey — only to witness his down&ll; 
to Anne BuUen and her lover, Northumberland ; to the king and many 
of the other great personages of the time ; but we are in every case given 
the ronunce rather than the passion of the scenes. The story is toU 
pensively, almost dreamily, and its charm is of atmosphere rather than 
of action. The description of the riring of the Pilgrims of Grace is 
poetic, and the life of Earl Percy with the shepherd on the moors has 
the besiuty of a chapter of one of Morris's Old World tales. The grow- 
ing cynicism and cruelty of Henry and his miserable and unhappy spirit in 
his old age are also well rendered. The story is the work of an artist, 
and deserves to be read by all who ask something more than temporary 
excitement from a novel. 

JOHN LANE, London and New York 
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